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WITHOUT  A  WARRANT 

CHAPTER  1 

MR.  MURRAY'S  SMALL  TRUNK 

It  is  said  that  Sherifif  Caseby  insisted  to  the 
day  of  his  death  that  there  was  crime  about  the 
matter,  but  I  understand  that  he  never  had 
much  hearing.     He  was  sheriff  only  because  he 
had  lost  one  eye  in  the  war,  and  not  at  all  a 
man  of  influence.    Dr.  Nunley,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  undertook  to  explain  the  whole  se- 
quence of  events,  to  account  for  the  mystery  of 
the  man  in  the  lonely  woods,  and  for  my  own 
disappearance  and  reappearance,  was  a  man  of 
such  influence  and  aptitude  as  fitted  him  to  un- 
dertake  the  general  enlightenment.     His  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  Flintville  Trumpet 
before  the  neighborhood  hio      -overed  from  the 
first  shock  of  amazement,  ^.     perhaps  a  little 
too  scientific  for  the  country  readers;  but  in 
town  It  was  received  intelligently  and,  I  be- 
heve,  in  all  parts  with  great  satisfaction.     It 
was  afterward  reprinted  in  a  prominent  South- 
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ern  medical  journal,  in  whose  columns  it  found 
its  appropriate  place ;  for  the  parallel  cases  of 
insanity,  developed  at  the  same  moment  and 
caused  by  the  same  shock  in  a  nervous  wreck 
like  Mr.  Murray,  and  in  a  young  and  vigorous 
girl  like  myself,  were  a  subject  for  the  scientists : 
How  we  both  lost  all  sense  of  our  own  identity, 
how  I  wandered,  a  demented  maiden,  through 
the  forests,  and  finally  came  to  my  right  mind 
and  was  restored  to  my  own ;  and  how  he,  more 
profoundly  affected,  remained  mad  to  the  end; 
all  this  was  carefully  analyzed  and  ticketed  with 
able  theories.  Mystery  was  vanquished  by  this 
illumination,  fleeing  for  its  last  resting-place  to 
the  minds  of  the  few  unintelligent,  among  whom 
we  must  reckon  the  head-shaking,  one-eyed  old 
sherifif. 

He,  however,  was  right,  and  the  physician 
was  wrong.  There  was  crime  in  the  matter, 
both  fraud  and  violence ;  and  incidentally  some 
jokes  of  the  grimmer  sort  and  one  of  these  on 
Sheriff  Caseby  himself.  Had  his  suspicion  but 
arisen  a  day  earlier  he  could  have  had  the  glory 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  arrests  ever  made 
in  southern  Georgia.  I  myself  saw  the  chief 
criminal  walk  and  talk  with  the  officer  who 
should  have  arrested  him  on  the  court-house 
square  of  Flintville ;  saw  him  offering  cigars  and 
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Mr.  Murray's  Small  Trank 
deUying  hi.  depart„„  with  a  brazen  assurance 

the  ^yrtaoder.  was  up  to  the  situation,  and  thus 
It  naturally  fell  under  Dr.  Nunley's  control 

AS  for  me,  there  were  reasons  which  must  ap- 
pear  whylwasgladtopass  unrecognized.     It  is 

caMs  wil„        '    ■'".'"''  *"  "'"'^'^  """nd  of 
cousll  R,  "''  IT'""  *"  conciliation.    My 

Tre  th,f  i""  T"  'f'^'-^'^  '"  "■<'«  ^t"d«  and 
^re  the.r  formless  felt  hats  of  cardinal  red  and 

hiL  J^'  """."^  "^"^  Never  had  such 
v^^ifr  "™  '"  ""  "•"■ghl-orhood  of  Flint- 
«IIe  t.ll  the  mad  Yankees  built  their  log  «b 'n 
«mp  five  m,I«  from  the  town,  in  the  h™ 

mairrl'''^^,^"  "■'^ "»  ''«'«  fo^the 
mail.  Tom  and  Ellen  and  Lois  and  the  tutor  in 

anrm^.  't /terward  appeared  that  their  d«ss 
eood  people.    Then  my  aunt,  herself  an  inva- 

btiTaZ'^i  ?r  "^  "'^'■"S  o'^y  call "    I 
?hel™  "^  "»^  to «»  correct,  I  had  to  sufle 
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seemed  that  to  return  all  the  accumulated  debt  of 
calls  I  had  to  enter  erery  house  in  Flintville,  and 
I  have  contended  with  pride  that  everywhere  I 
made  a  good  impression.  My  calls  were  short 
— in  that  country,  if  you  wish  a  call  to  be  short, 
you  must  make  it  yourself— and  in  that  I  may 
have  been  criticised  ;  the  native  ideal  is  a  whole 
afternoon  affair.  But  I  was  most  languidly 
proper,  speaking  of  my  aunt's  ill-health,  which 
did  not  permit  her  "  to  go  into  society,"  refer- 
ring to  my  cousins  as  "  the  children  "—though 
girls  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  are  considered 
grown  in  Flintville— "  who  ran  rather  wild,"  and 
listening  to  expressions  of  pity  for  myself  in  my 
lonely  seclusion  without  showing  the  resent- 
ment I  naturally  felt.  I  talked  about  books,  I 
obtained  a  recipe  for  cake,  I  expressed  grave 
doubts  on  the  propriety  of  a  church  member's 
dancing.  I  repeat  that  I  made  a  favorable 
impression ;  and  I  knew  enough  not  to  disturb 
it  by  ever  going  again.  Thus  it  came  that  I 
was  well  spoken  of  in  the  town  and  but  little 
known. 

Mr.  Murray's  reputation  was  still  more  vague, 
for  he  had  never  been  seen  in  Flintville  at  all. 
He  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Nunley's  and  had  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  somewhere  in  the  phy- 
sician's own  buggy,  too  ill  to  make  any  acquaint- 
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the  Penys'  rickety  and  d-T-lrttvowt  '^T 
his  patient  becau^  the  hoSj^d  wl "soT.  "l 

ratta:f^tT-^--- 

was  at  least  fifteen  minutes'  walk  away. 

cariorthrr^j'ct'r  "^b"  ■-» 

few  wMt.  ,».■/'  Srew  no  better.    A 

fined  to  his  bT  To  'T'^  '"''  ""^  ~"- 
shortiy  afte^afd  suff^^'teXUr  -f.' 
effects  that  greatly  conc«.m^K^[  "^  *'  "^'^^ 
Murray  alone  of  all  th^H  ^^P^^*^'^"'  Mr. 
that  n.^ht  wL^'btja^SS'l"^^^ 
brought  Mr.  and  aL    Pc^  to'^  ''"^' 

great  alarm.     Before  t'h;T^  ''  '°*''"  *'" 

could  make  hlmselrjnde^t^Tet?"  "^" 
away  with  all  Mr  Pern^'7r^'  ^'^''^'  ^°* 
tha/fh«  f  M  ^^'^rys  cotton  money.  After 
that  the  family  needed  Mr.  Murray's  smalf  but 
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r^ular  payments  for  board  more  than  ever,  and 
though  the  doctor  advised  it,  the  sick  man 
would  not  leave  them.  He  said  he  felt  himself 
drawn  nearer  to  his  friends  in  their  misfortune. 
He,  too,  was  unfortunate,  so  homeless,  so  poor 
and  ill.  He  would  not  leave  the  Perrys  until 
they  put  him  to  the  door. 

The  good  people  were  touched  and  redoubled 
their  kind  attentions.  For  all  this  increase  of 
good-will,  the  shock  of  that  night's  misfortune 
had  left  its  mark  for  the  worse  upon  the  sick 
man.  His  nervousness  seemed  to  increase,  and 
he  occupied  his  mind  with  pitiful  precautions. 
A  heavy  bolt  was  put  on  his  door;  he  could 
manage  it  from  where  he  lay,  as  he  had  the  free 
use  of  his  arms.  He  kept  a  loaded  revolver  by 
his  bedside,  and  he  evinced  a  strong  dislike  of 
being  left  alone.  All  these  things,  being  known 
to  the  Perrys'  married  daughter  who  lived  in 
Flintville,  were  generally  known  and  talked 
about.  For  our  part  we  had  such  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  invalid  and  his  hosts  that  we 
learned  them  first-hand. 

The  Perrys  were  our  nearest  neighbors,  though 
they  lived  a  mile  away.  My  aunt's  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  afflicted  stranger  first  established 
our  intercourse  with  them.  She  often  sent  him 
delicacies  from  her  own  invalid's  fare,  and  I  was 
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usually  her  messenger  and  admitted  to  the  sick 
man's  room.  The  Perrys  set  a  high  value  on 
this  slight  expression  of  neighborlincss,  kind 
people  that  they  were,  and  seemed  to  feel  them- 
selves put  under  obligation.  They  stood  ready 
to  do  us  all  manner  of  friendly  services  and  be- 
came our  recognized  guides  in  the  true  ways  of 
Southern  living.  Fiom  the  management  of  our 
negro  servants  to  the  best  manner  of  cutting  a 
gourd,  they  were  our  authority. 

In  view  of  these  friendly  relations,  Mr.  Perry 
was  certain  that  w  ould  be  glad  to  do  him  the 
favor  he  came  to  ^k  that  night  in  Janun^v 
when  my  story  begins.  Etiquette,  not  hesi 
tancy,  kept  him  to  other  subjects  as  he  bent  his 
shabby  figure  over  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and 
warmed  his  bare,  chilled  hands.  Outside,  his 
mule  stamped  in  the  cold. 

"  You  should  have  worn  an  overcoat  to-night, 
Mr.  Perry,"  said  my  aunt,  in  kindly  anxiety. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  did  own  one  nine  years  ago, 
but  it  got  stolen  and  I  nevpr  have  got  me  an- 
other," he  drawled,  without  suspecting  that  we 
counted  overcoats  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
"  It  would  be  mighty  comfortin'  to  have  one,"  he 
added,  thoughtfully,  "but  I  don't  reckon  I  could 
afford  it." 

Poverty  is  quite  respectable  and  scarcely  in- 
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convenient  In  the  country  of  the  piney  woods. 
The  haste  w.th  which  Ellen  changed  the  subject 
Indicated  that  she  did  not  understand  it 

"Mr.  Periy,  isn^t  Rex  a  thoroughbred  set- 
ter?  she  inquired,  coaxingly.  She  had  recently 
bought  the  dog.  and  Tom.  in  secret  envy  of  her 
acquisition,  had  condemned  him  as  "yellow  " 

«  He's  as  good  a  bird-dog  as  you  want.  Miss 
Ellen,  but  I  don't  reckon  he's  pure."  said  Mr 
Ferry,  gently.     «  I  reckon  you  paid  Moody  a 
big  price  for  him,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

Our  neighbors  had  done  their  best  to  dispel 
the  popular  belief  that  we  were  glad  and  willine 
to  pay  the  natives  twice  the  value  of  everythine 
we  bought.     Mrs.  Perry  used  to  send  negroes  to 
us  with  eggs  and  chickens,  threatening  them 
with  the  loss  of  our  patronage  if  they  over- 
charged us.     Unfortunately  the  lavish  way  in 
which  the  younger  members  of  the  family  spent 
money  for  gourds,  wildcat  skins,  snake's  rattles 
etc.,  quite  neutralized  the  picture  of  poverty 
presented  by  our  log  cabins  and  their  simple 
furnishings.  '^ 

"  I  paid  an  awful  price  for  him  if  he  isn't  a 

pure-blooded    setter,"  said   Ellen,   mournfully. 

And  now   I  don't  want  him.     I'm   tired    of 

having  mongrels  about ; "  this  last  a  spiteful  ref- 

erence  to  Tom's  -« 'possum  dogs." 
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Hf^^^'r.?''  *  ^"^  chance  to  sell  him  right  now, 
Miss  Ellen,  suggested  Mr.  Perry.  "There's 
a  shooting-party  of  gentlemen  from  the  No'th 
staying  over  near  the  river.  I  hear  they're 
gom  all  about  the  country  hirin'  and  buyin' 
bird-dog^  They  seem  mighty  hrrd  to  suit. 
Mr  Moody  told  me  he  reckoned  they  would  be 
nght  glad  to  get  Rex." 

"  Sportsmen  ?"  exclaimed  Ellen,  with  dandne 
eyes.     "Are  they  nice?" 

"  They  are  probably  a  lot  of  pot-hunters,  h'ke 
that  gang  that  were  in  Flintville,"  Tom  put  In. 
They  simply  slaughtered  the  game  and  sent 
barrels  of  it  North.  Shot  the  birds  on  the 
ground  half  the  time.  They  ought  to  have  been 
arrested. 

"These  ain't  that  kind,"  said  Mr.  Peny,  de- 
adedly^  «  They're  gentlemen,  and  migh^  free 
with  h^,r  money,  too.  They  made  it  worth 
while  for  the  Hendersons  to  move  right  out  of 
that  there  big  house  of  theirs  and  rent  it  to 
ste""  ^"""'*^*'*^  '°'  "  *°^g  as  they  wanted  to 

R  "  ^^"-i  SI"  *"''*''^  ^^*  "^y  "'^"^y  *»ck  for 
ivex,     said  Ellen,  mischievously.      "  Will  you 

rWe^oyer  there  with   me  to-morrow  morning, 

I  discreetly  refused  the  invitation. 
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"  Then  I  shall  go  alone,  and  you  will  have  to 
go  calling  again  to  make  our  peace  with  the 
proper  world  of  Flintville."  she  threatened  in  a 
whisper. 

Mr.  Perry  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  how  the  hawk 
had  swept  down  on  the  chickens  that  morning 
and  how  several  of  the  little  creatures  in  their 
mad  and  scattering  flight  iiad  fallen  down  the 
old  well.  "  I  had  just  carried  the  curb  to  the 
new  well  I'm  diggin',"  he  explained,  "and  it's 
left  a  kmd  of  dangerous  place.  No,  they  wan't 
hurt,  Miss  Lois.  It  ain't  so  very  deep,  for  I've 
been  dumpin'  the  dirt  in  there  as  fast  as  I  draw 
It  from  the  new  well.  That's  the  reason  I  ain't 
covered  it  up." 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Peny  would  not  have 
covered  the  old  well  until  he  spent  twice  the 
time  required  for  his  work  in  rescuing  his  chick- 
ens, but  he  always  had  ready  reasons  for  every 
shiftless  neglect. 

My  aunt  asked  about  Mrs.  Perry,  who  had 
gone  to  Flintville  for  a  week's  visit  to  her 
daughter,  while,  to  our  amused  surprise,  her 
housekeeping  took  care  of  itself.  In  reporting 
her  still  away,  Mr.  Perry  came  finally  to  his 
errand.  He,  too,  wished  to  go  to  town  that 
night  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  lodge,  and  Mr 
Murray  had  refused  his  conse  it  to  be  left  for  so 
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long  a  time  with  only  the  colored  servant  in  the 
house. 

"  I  thought  one  of  you  all  would  be  willin'  to 
stay  with  him  a  spell,"  he  said. 

My  uncle  looked  at  Tom ;  but  I  knew  the 
boy  had  planned  a  glorious  'possum  hunt  that 
moonlight  ni  'ht,  and  I  good-naturedly  hastened 
to  offer  my  services.  They  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Perry  promised  my  aunt  to 
"carry  me  back"  before  eleven  o'clock  at  the 
latest. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  was  ever  to  walk 
under  the  Georgia  pines  with  a  light  heart.  I 
remember  I  lauf'.ed  merrily  a  good  part  of  our 
way  over  Mr.  Perry's  stories  of  his  mule's  intel- 
ligence. I  had  declined  to  ride,  so  his  master 
led  this  big,  bony  brute,  and  many  a  threaten- 
ing "  Come  along  yere,  Bob,"  interrupted  the 
gentle  flow  of  praise.  '*  I'd  rather  plough  with 
him  than  with  any  boss  I  know,"  he  finished  in 
climax.  "A  boss  is  uncertain,  but  you  can  al- 
ways rule  a  mule." 

All  about  us  the  dark  cblumnar  trunks  rose 
straight  and  stately,  fifty  feet  or  more,  to  where 
the  first  black,  twisted  limbs  flung  out  their  hori- 
zontal whirl  of  branches.  The  moonlight  glis- 
tened on  the  long  tasselled  pine-leaves  and  gave 
them  a  new  and  shadowy  green. 
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"You  all  live  mighty  lonesome,"  observed 
Mr.  Perry  when  we  had  walked  a  moment  in 
silence.  «  Mrs.  Perry,  she  can't  hardly  stand  it 
where  we  stay,  right  on  the  Potterstown  road. 
She  talks  a  heap  of  movin'  to  town  because 
we're  so  lonesome;  and  there's  a  heap  of  travel 
on  that  road,  too." 

That  meant  a  half-dozen  passers-by  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the 
country  people  go  to  town,  horse-back,  mule- 
back,  or  on  foot,  in  rattling  buggies,  in  heavy 
wagons,  or  in  the  slow-creeping  tiny  ox-carts. 

« But  you  all  don't  see  nobody  pass,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Perry.  I  protested.  I  had  seen  a 
wildcat  pass  that  very  morning,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  my  window.  Mr.  Perry  laughed  so 
that  the  woods  echoed. 

"  Well,  it's  a  heap  healthier  Hvin'  away  from 
the  clearin's,"  he  admitted  when  I  had  eagerly 
defended  our  choice  of  situation.  "Though 
seein'  you  all  ain't  here  in  summer,  that  don't 
matter  so  much.  Lemme  tell  you  what's  so. 
Miss  Kate :  them  pines  sift  the  malaria  clean  out 
of  the  wind.  I  reckon  Dr.  Nunley  picked  out 
my  house  for  Mr.  Murray  just  because  there's 
such  a  pretty  stand  of  timber  'twixt  us  and 
Brandon  swamp.  I'm  like  you  all— I  like  to 
have  the  pines  close  by." 
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Mr.  Perry's  house  appeared  to  be  one-storied, 
but  under  the  great  roof  were  two  good-sized 
rooms,  their  windows  in  the  gable  ends.     It 
stood  opposite   Mr.   Perry's   plantation,  some 
fifty  feet  back  from  the  road,  and  unfenced  from 
the  adjoining  woods.     Only  the  small  front  yard 
was  protected  by  pickets,  the  house  forming  one 
side  of  the  square  enclosure.     The  yard  was 
thickly  planted  with  roses,  and  great  cape-jessa- 
mines stood  higher  than  one's  head.      Except 
for  this  garden  wealth,  the  Perry  place  looked 
sadly  run  down  and  neglected.     The  little  outer 
kitchen,  jus*  behind  the  house,  the  meat-house 
of  logs,  the  stable,  corn-crib,  and  skeleton  fowl- 
house,  all  gathered  close  about  the  larger  build- 
ing, were  leaky  and  everywhere  out  of  plumb. 
Cracks  gaped  wide ;  the  dwelling  itself  I  knew 
to  be  rickety  in  its  joints,  tumbled  in  as  to  its 
chimneys,  and  settled  on  its  foundation  piers  to 
the  extent  that  the  floors  within  slanted  slightly 
like  the  decks  of  a  ship.     For  all  its  defects 
within  and  without,  it  looked  a  homely,  lovable 
old  place  that  night,  beaming  in  the  charitable 
moonlight. 

As  we  neared  it  a  red  glow  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  floor  told  us  that  Aunt  Eme- 
line  was  keeping  bright  the  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room.    The  rest  of  *^^-  house  was  dark.     Mr. 
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Murray's   window  of  the  upstairs  room  gave 
upon  the  woods  on  the  farther  side.     The  Irish 
man,  a  man  of  little  refinement  else,  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  dark  green  pine 
branches  before  his  window.      He  chose  the 
upper  room  for  that  view,  he  said,  though  the 
^Pty  one  below  was  equally  at  his  service. 
Mrs    Perry,  who  had  no  great  understanding 
for  the  beauty  of  the  pines  and  who  was  more- 
over  a  httle  weary  of  much  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  had  confided  to  me  her  own  views 
on  the  matter.     She  believed  her  lodger  to  be 
in  mortal  terror  of  being  robbed,  and  that  he 
had  been  so  from  the  first,  not  only  since  the 

She  believed  the  fear  of  thieves  had  influenced 
him  in  every  arrangement  he  had  made. 

"He  didn't  like  them  low  windows  into  the 
piazza,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it,"  she  declared 
emphatically.     «  He's  got  a  little  trunk  up  there 
that  s  so  heavy  I  can't  lift  it-not  that  I  ever 
T.  f  Sood  chi.nce  to  try.     He's  so  nervous 
about  anybody's  goin'  a-nigh  it.  I  leave  it  alone 
and  let  the  dust  stay  behind  it.     If  it  ain't  full 
of  gold,  he  acts  like  it  was." 
I  argued  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  keep 

f^.  M  '"."J"  *  ^^y*  ^"^  '  "^eed  her  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Murray  declared  himself  to  be  poor. 
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She  laughingly  agreed  that  her  theory  was  a 
«  to  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  his  evident 

I  had  hold  of  the  handle  before  he  not  ced 
.t.and  tr,ed  to  pull  it  out  to  sweep;  but  if  U 
had  been  nailed  to  the  floor  it  wou  dn^  haJe 
stuck  more  immovable.  That  looks  like  'm 
now,  don't  it,  Miss  Kate  i> "  ^ 

Then  she  had  laughed  again  and  then  re 
P^ched  herself  for  not  minding  her  own  bult 

nigt  '"mpl"''-  *°  i""  ^'"  °'  *'  y^""  that 
nignt,  Mr.  Perry  s  whoop  brought  the  colored 

woman.  Aunt  Emmeline,  to  the  hall  door.  M^ 
Peny  was  belated,  and  1  begged  he  wou  d  noi 
stop  to  go  m  with  me. 

p21°v  '^'l^'^  *°  ^°  '°  *•"=  ">««"■  to-night 
.^r'l":;  "t"'"'  "  •«  '"°""ted  his  mu^ 

ca^ofh,?!,'^''' """""'"  y°"  'otakegoo^ 
care  of  her  till  I  come  back  " 

uuy  wnetlier  I  felt  in  the  least  afraid.  I  lauehed 
him  my  reply,  and  he  departed.  ^^'^ 

!n„  •  7"'  "  ""*  """'ng.  Aunt  Emmeline?"  I 
■nquired  sympathetically,  as  I  crossed  the  yard 
Hits  right  over  yonder  at  de church  "she 
answered,  in  doleful  tones.    •■  Br.  Stuartf^t 
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t'  preach  dcrc  fnight.     It  sho'  is  de  bieees' 
mcctin'  of  de  season."  ^ 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  woman  to  whom  revivals 
"^Tr  ^^f '.^"^  bade  her  go  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Undsl  Miss  Kate,  ma'am,  Mr.  Periy'd  kill 
me  sho  '  she  wailed,  but  there  was  a  ring  of 
hope  in  her  voice. 

JIj^Air'"u"'''^'^^"°^  ***»  *'  y°"  ^'^^  home 
earlier  than  he.    Go  on,  I'm  mistress  here  to- 

white  lady!  Glory  to  God ! "  she  exclaimed  in 
incoherent  exultation.  « III  be  back  soon,  ef  I 
lib.  Dere  ain't  no  one  gwine  touch  you,  no- 
new     De  dogs  is  right  yere  under  de  house." 

Like  all  houses  of  those  parts  this  one  stood 
some  feet  above  the  ground  on  its  wooden  piers. 
I  looked  under  and  saw  the  yellow  gleaming 
^es  of  Pete  and  Mount  where  they  lay  in  warm 
retreat  in  the  shelter  of  the  piazza  steps.  There 
w^  always  a  fascination  to  me  about  that  dog 
and  chicken  and  children  land,  the  dry,  aiiy 
fP^  under  the  south  Georgia  house.    To-night 
It  pleased  me  for  a  moment  to  note  how  strong 
the  contrast  of  that  shadowy  interior  and  the 
white  sand  of  the  back  yard  that  lay  in  the 
•noonhght  beyond.     To  the  side  of  Mr.  Murray's 
window  no  white  sand  was  to  be  seen.  There  the 
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diy  g3T.ttm  weed  «ood  «nk  and  tall;  but  the 
outlook  wa.  otherwiM  complete  and  I  thought 
it  a  good  vantage  ground  for  watch^og^    ^ 

lieht"  aL  ?""*'''"u  """  ^^  '""'  "»  »<»"- 
mp^  LS"  "^  "f  '°^«^  <""  '»  h"  •«*• 

and  h  d  given  her  permission  to  go  out.    Aeain 

^dy  glowmg  with  revival  fervor,  she  left  the 
jwd.    In  too  great  haste  to  go  around  by  the 

th^     K  ^^    "*"•    ■*•  '■•«  •'«»»»«'  her  way 


•Oh 


I  wi»h  I  wo  one  of  de  members,  too ! 


wtd??r^  '"if  ^^^  *^^*  ^°»*^«»  '^«-ting  the 
words  throughout  the  melody. 

"  Go,  Gabriel,  and  strike  de  'viding  line  I  " 

!l!r«*^K  ^^'^  "^"^^  Strophe  as  She  disappeared 
among  the  stems  of  the  nearer  trees. 

hes^t  u,g.room  fire  warming  my  hands  before 
I  lit  a  lamp  to  go  upstairs.  As  no  windows  in 
thehousc  could  be  fastened  I  deemed  it  not  Jorth 
while  to  bolt  either  the  front  door  or  thXcl 
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a^l„*,1!"*' '  ''"•  *""'" '"™  '■"'"'«■<>"  than 
any  m  the  country.  A  South  Geoi^ia  farmer'" 
cotton  monq,  i,  veiy  nearly  all  the  cash  he 
handles  in  the  year,  and  Mr.  Perry",  cMton 
-o"Y  being  gone  the  thieve,  would  n^^r^om^ 
back  or  more  to  that  poor  house.  A,  for  m" 
P«Ty'.  hint,  of  Mr.  Murray's  wealth,  we  hlS 
S^ubt^T'  '°  '"^^  "'  "«  "«•    The  runk  un- 

?«U  hllT""*^  """  "'""'"« J«"°"al  ef. 
fcct^  hence  his  nervous  watch  of  it.  An  utterly 
hdpless  man  migfc,  t,  ,^^,^^  ,„^  suchawcak^ 

t«.tj  ^-  .  "  "'«■'*•  ""•  P="y  had  only 
t«trf  ,t  m  trj-ing  to  pull  it.  It  had  probably 
stuck  on  a  nail  in  the  floor.  '^ 

fh.t'i  'J''"''!"^  '  "'"*  "P  'he  narrow  staircase 
that  led  up  from  the  back  of  the  We  hall    IT 
Murray,  door  was  just  at  the  hea|  tote  Wt 
The  Pejp,.  own  bed.„om  was  op^site. 
►1,  .  V:     '  I"*'  "  '*  *'■«  "*«"  young  lady  heiwlf 
«cla.med  the  s.ck  man  as  he  slid  his  bolt  and 

whm,ng  effusiveness  of  tone,  that  he  looked  wo 
fully  disappointed.     Beside,  the  bright  fiS 

st^^uri!;^'-^^--' '>''--..  on??: 
P^t^urrh-tTri";:^;^-? 
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my  qu«."r:::r;o„';, """"  '"'^""'  "•" »« 'ook 

"Protection,  say  ye?  "he  cried    ..  p„ 
man  or  divil  do  I  need  m^Z"-        """  *""* 
the  inimy  tliat  «cL  nT^"*.'""  ""«  '"m 

Katie,  may  ye  iWrlirr"  "^^  '    ^'  «'» 
are  now  | "  ^  ■"  "  *'""«  »»<•  «tive  as  ye 

'u-t^"  fo"h:aroo"r„T'"'  '"■'~-"^-  "" 
<"  wont  Tliere  w«  „J1k'  '"""'"'  *'""' 
depressing  aboji  ^m  Z  nSt^'"'"'^ 
uneasiness  crept  over  m.T  j  ?  ,  ■*  "^^ue 
Wishing  ,  were'I, Z^r  Wft  1  .t"."'  7"" 

as  to  her  whereabouts  and  Ih,T:  ""  "I""'""' 
I  had  let  her  go  WhTj  ^  *°  ~"'"'  ">« 
him  to  think  that  w,?  ^""'°"' "  ^'^"^^ 
in  the  hou«  I  ~  '  rL  "[^  """'y  lone 
account  but'„nTo:'„  "jj^' "«  ""'r  <>"  his 
Passing  than  the'^s^l  of^Z^/""^'^ 

P.ain.and,treatreratrr.l,tha:r 
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"A  thief  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Murray,-  I  was  saying,  easily.  "  The  one  who 
entered  here  must  have  been  singularly  bold, 
and  years  will  pass  before  we  hear  of  such  an- 
other robbery." 

"  Hark  I  ••  he  interrupted  me.    I  listened  and 
heard  the  distant  yelp  of  Tom's  hounds  as  the 
hunt  passed  through  the  bottom  behind  the 
house.     The  sound  gave  me  a  renewed  sense  of 
security  which  I  tried  to  impart  to  Mr.  Murray. 
"  But  will  not  these  dogs  they  have  down- 
stairs run  off  to  join  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Murray, 
anxiously.     His  wits  seemed  sharpened  to  think 
of  everything,  for  in  this  his  fear  was  grounded. 
Pete  and  Mount  were  ardent  'possum  dogs,  and 
often  went  out  with  Tom.    I  thought  it  well  to 
call  them  in  and  to  shut  them  up  in  the  hall. 

As  I  opened  the  door  to  go  downstairs  we 
both  distinctly  heard  a  footstep  in  the  hall  be- 
low. I  started  back:  but  I  was  only  really 
alarmed  when  I  turned  toward  the  bed.  The 
sick  man's  face  was  like  the  pillow  behind  it. 

"Some  neighbor  1  Aunt  Emmeline  come 
back  1 "  I  tried  to  reassure  him. 

He  shook  his  head  violently  and  struggled  to 
speak.    At  last  the  words  came  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  and  fairiy  horrified  me. 
"It's  a  killing  me  he'll  be  I" 
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I  looked  at  him  aghast  a  moment  and  he  got 
speech  again.  * 

"Take  my  revolver,  Katie,  and  guard  my 
door  "said  he,  with  distorted  face.  I  seized  the 
pistol  and  his  candle,  feeling  for  the  moment  the 
strongest  desire  to  get  his  door  between  him  and 

billow         ****"  *°  '*"  "^"^^'"^  *^**  ""'8*** 

"Katie,  swearye'll  defend  my  door!  For  the 
love  of  Mary,  swear  it!  Else  the  curse  of  a 
Helpless  man  will  be  on  ye  1 " 

"  I'll  defend  your  door,"  I  answered,  in  a  hard 
tone,  and  I  went  out,  carrying  the  candle,  which 
trembled  ,n  my  hand.  The  miserable  creature 
shot  his  heavy  bolt  behind  me  and  so  my  retreat 
was  cut  oflF.  ' 

The  light  of  my  candle  did  not  pierce  the 
darkness  below.     I  held  it  high  so  that  I  might 

foll^^*°  ^  *'""^*    ^  '"g^*«n«"g  stillness 

"Who  is  there?-  I  asked,  rather  faintly. 
1  hen  came  a  man's  voice  from  the  very  foot  of 
the  staircase,  low,  distinct,  aiid  quiet. 

#  •"uV'i'^*  ^  ^^^"^  "°*  ^'''^"  y°"  »"  unnecessary 
fright,  Miss  Perry.  I  have  business  with  your 
lodger,  Mr.  Murray.  I  thought  no  member  of 
the  family  was  at  home  and  I  was  tiying  to  find 
my  way  to  his  room." 
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It  sounded  very  matter-of-fact  and  distinctly 
courteous ;  the  man  was  not  a  Southerner. 

What  is  your  business  with  Mr.  Murray?" 
I  asked,  considerably  reassured,  lowering  my 
candle  a       holding  my  pistol  less  conspicu- 

;  [  *"»  not  at  liberty  to  explain  the  nature  of 
it,  nc  answered,  as  quietly  as  before.  "Will 
you  permit  me  to  come  upstairs  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you 
that  permission."  I  answered,  with  decision  but. 
I  think,  with  due  politeness.  "  The  invalid  can 
see  no  one  without  the  doctor's  permission. 
YOU  may  call  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

The  man  in  the  dark  gave  a  little  laugh- 
rather  a  fi.-  *;  little  laugh,  I  thought. 

"My  business  is  urgent  and  will  be  quickly 
despatched,"  he  said,  in  a  way  that  was  meant 
tw"*^*"*^^  P«""a«»*ve,  but  savored  of  impa- 

"  You  cannot  come  up,"  I  answered,  in  a  final 
tone,  "and  I  must  ask  you  please  to  leave  the 

Mu^*  "*'"''^*  ^*'"  *'^  ^^**^^  disturbing  Mr. 
There  was  a  pause  and  I  listened  for  a  sound 
m  the  room  behind  me.  All  was  silent  there, 
and  I  fancied  my  man  cowering  under  his 
blankets.    Then  I  was  aware  of  a  slight  move- 
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ment  in  the  hall  nearer  the  front  door.  Wa. 
there  more  than  one  Intruder?  I  asked  my. 
•elf.  Suddenly  the  stranger  spoke  again  In  a 
curiously  vibrating  voice. 

"  ^'"^  P«"y»  I  ara  «orry  I  cannot  spare  you 
«  very  startling  discovery,"  he  said.  "  Your  so- 
called  invalid  Is  a  fraud  and  a  rascal.  His  par- 
a lysis  IS  assumed  for  purposes  of  mischief  ami 
of  cowardice.  He  would  be  off  through  the 
wmdow  already,  had  I  not  taken  the  pre^ution 
to  guard  It.  I  have  come  to  relieve  this  house 
Of  him,  and  it  is  to  your  interest  to  let  me  come 

"Swear  you'll  defend  my  door,"  seemed  to 
nng  in  my  ears,  though  all  was  silent  in  the 
room. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  are  officers  au- 
thorized to  arrest  him,"  I  asked,  gathering  up 
my  sinking  courage.     "  Have  you  a  warrant  ?  " 

Ihere  was  another  pause,  only  an  instant,  but 
enough  to  answer  me.  The  stranger  confirmed 
my  suspicion. 

n.n^?°'  ^J"  r  "°*  »"th«"*^'ed,  we  have  no  war- 
^nt,  «id  he.  "But  here  are  five  desperate 
men.     it  is  quite  useless  to  resist  us." 

His  voice  had  taken  on  a  threatening  ring 
which  roused   in  me  r,  -ry  feeling  of  resist- 
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"Five!"  I  cried,  indignantly.  "Against an  in- 
valid—for I  don't  believe  your  accusation.  Not 
one  of  you  shall  come  up.  Leave  the  house  in- 
stantly." 

There  was  some  stirring  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall,  a  shifting  of  feet  as  if  the  men  were 
constramed  and  impatient.  Then  the  leader 
spoke  again  in  a  voice  as  quiet  and  courteous 
as  at  first. 

"  We  refuse  to  leave,  if  it  were  only  for  your 
own  sake.  Of  course,  you  mistrust  us;  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  I  suggest  that  you  withdraw 
to  the  other  room,  where  you  can  feel  secure 
with  the  defence  of  your  revolver  and  at  the 
same  time  be  convinced  of  the  truth  about 
McGuire-or  Murray,  as  I  believe  he  calls  him- 
self  here.  In  five  minutes  you  will  be  rid  of  us 
all.  and  you  will  be  a  great  deal  safer  than  you 
were  before  we  came." 

"  Leave  the  house,"  I  cried  again.  I  had  but 
one  clear  idea,  and  that  was  my  desperate  duty 
to  defend  him  whom  I  now  feared  more  than 
the  housebreakers. 

A  board  creaked  on  the  staircase.  Someone 
was  stealing  up  upon  me. 

"Back!  I'll  shoot!"  I  cried  warningly,  rais- 
ing  my  weapon.    My  candle  shook  violently 
Another  creak !  «  He  must  be  leaning  on  the 
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bannister,"  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  with 
that  notion  alone  to  guide  my  aim,  I  fired. 

The  report  resounded  through  the  house,  a 
man  fell  heavily,  groaning  aloud,  and  a  many 
voiced  cry  of  horror  arose  from  the  halL 
"Great  God!  Harry!" 
"Who's  hit?" 
"  It's  Ball ! " 
•  "Shoot  her!" 
"  Silence  all !    Open  the  door. " 
The  back  door  was  flung  open  and  the  moon- 
light streamed  in  upon  a  group  of  men  kneeling 
and  bending  about  a  prostrate  body.     Their 
voices  were  suddenly  lowered  almost  to  whis- 
pers.   The  man  I  had  shot  was  moaning,  he 
was  at  least  alive;  but  the  realization  of  my 
deed  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  faintness.    The 
candle  fell  to  the  floor,  my  unnerved  arm,  with 
the  revolver,  hung  limp  at  my  side,  and  I  raised 
my  hand  to  cover  my  eyes.    At  the  same  mo- 
ment  I  was  aware  that  one  of  the  band  came 
quickly  and  lightly  up  the,stairs.    My  force  was 
annulled,  I  could  not  again  raise  my  weapon. 
In  a  moment  he  was  upon  me,  had  wrenched  it 
from  my  hand  and  laid  his  own  about  my  wrist 
with  a  grip  as  light  and  firm  as  steel. 

"  Come  on  up,  Harry! "  he  called  back.  «  The 
coast  is  clear." 
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"  Kelvin,  how  could  you  ?  "  came  the  voice  of 
the  leader  in  a  reproachful  tone,  and  he  started 
to  come  up  the  stairs.  He  turned  to  give  an 
order  m  regard  to  the  rfemoval  of  the  wounded 
man  but  I  caught  no  two  consecutive  words  of 
It.  Then  he  and  another  came  storming  up 
and  crowded  my  captor  and  me  to  one  side  in 
the  dark  and  narrow  little  hall  while  thev 
stramed  at  Murray's  door. 

"  Put  your  shoulder  to  it.     It  will  come." 
was  the  sharp  command. 

There  was  a  mighty  creaking,  a  tearing  away 
of  hmges,  a  crash  and  a  burst  of  light.  I  listened 
for  Murray  s  cry  of  terror  as  they  entered ; - 
not  a  sound  from  the  invaded  room  I 
"He's  gone!" 
It  was  a  cry  of  rage  and  disappointment. 

Crone?'' echoed  my  captor  on  the  landing. 
He  can  t  be  gone.    Dan's  at  the  window  out- 
side.    Search  the  room.** 

And  forthwith  he  dragged  me  in  there  and  I 
saw  for  myself.  My  terror  was  swept  away  in 
my  amazement.  There  was  my  lamp  burning 
brightly  on  the  mantel-shelf,  the  window  cur- 
tarns  hung  undisturbed-the  bed  was  empty! 
Ihe  two  men.  tall,  powerful  fellows  they  were 
searched  frantically  in  every  conceivable  hiding* 
place  the  room  afforded.  The  Irishman  was  gone 
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Then  one  open  -i  the  small  trunk,  the  mys- 
terious  one  that  .   .-s.  Perry  could  not  move, 
that  Mr.  Murray  had  watched  with  such  jealous 
care.     He  opened  it,  though  no  man  of  the 
Irishman's  bulk  could  have  concealed  himself 
therein — and  the  secret  was  out  1 
"A  hole  in  the  floor!" 
There  was  swearing.  The  man  jumped  in  the 
trunk  and  disappeared  from  view. 

"A  closet  here! "  he  called  up,  with  a  ghostly 
effect.  "It's  locked.  Pull  me  up  agam.  Hold 
on!  Here's  his  escape.  Another  hole!  He's 
got  out  under  the  house.    He's  got  away." 

There  was  more  swearing.  The  man  who 
had  held  me  fast  until  that  moment  now  forgot 
all  about  me.  He  let  me  go,  dashed  from  the 
room  and  rattled  down  the  stairs.  The  other 
one  was  still  standing  bent  over  the  trunk.  I 
was  free  I 

Lightly  and  swiftly  I  flew  to  the  stairs  and 
descended.  The  wounded  man  lay  still  groan- 
ing in  the  moonlight  and  his  face  horrified  me, 
It  looked  so  white  and  drawn. 

"  Steady  there ! "  he  commanded  me  as  I  at- 
tempted to  run  past  him,  and  he  made  a  clutch 
at  my  skirt.  I  shrunk  back  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  trembling  indecision.  To  the  front  I 
heard  voices  and  was  afraid  to  fly  that  way. 
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"Colonel,  Colonel  I "  called  the  wounded  man 
hoarsely,  and  the  man  upstairs  came  out  on  the 
landmg.    "  Here's  this  here  girl  about  to  light 

out.    If  McGuire's  got  away " 

I  fled  the  length  of  the  hall  to  the  front  : 
"  Stand  I    You  won't  be  hurt,"  thundered  the 
man  on  thj  stairs;  and,  «  You'd  better  catch  her, 
Colonel,"  cried  the  wounded  man. 

I  opened  the  front  door,  crossed  the  veranda, 
and  cleared  the  steps  at  a  bound.     Steps  fol- 
lowed  me  closely,  and  now  in  a  frenzy  of  fear  I 
ran  along  the  shadow  of  the  house,  reached  the 
picket-fence,  and  tried  to  vault  it.    My  skirts 
caught,  tore,  and  I  fell  on  the  other  side.  Another 
man  at  that  moment  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  from  behind,  and  as  I  sprang  up  and  ran 
he  joined  in  my  pursuit,  crashing  through  the 
weeds  through  which  McGuire  had  presumably 
slipped  away.     With  the  inspiration  of  terror  I 
made  straight  for  Mr.  Perry's  uncurbed  well. 
rhe  nearer  of  my  pursuers  was  close  upon  me  as 
I  swerved  about  the  dark  hole,  saw  it  too  late  as 
1  mtended,  and  tumbled  in  with  a  cry.    The 
other  one  paused  long  enough  for  me  to  gain  the 
road.    Then  he  was  after  me  again,  not  calling 
any  longer,  and  I  realized  that  my  race  was  hope- 
less.    I  ran  as  in  a  nightmare,  body  of  lead,  and 
voiceless.    Suddenly  the  moonlight  grew  dark 
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my  strength  left  me,  I  fell  as  he  caught  me,  and 
hung  limp  in  his  arms. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  sounded  in  my 
ears  with  droning  clearness,  and  I  came  to  my 
senses  and  started  away  from  him. 

"  You  are  to  be  absolutely  quiet,"  he  com- 
manded, with  a  fierce  decision.  "Not  a 
word,   not    a   sound,  and    you    are   perfectly 

He  retained  a  firm  hold  of  my  arm  and  hur- 
ried me  back  toward  the  house  in  hot  haste.  I 
was  cowed  into  obedience  and  made  no  cry  or 
resistance.  A  sense  of  dreaming  terribly  but 
not  truly  still  possessed  me. 

Some  hundred  feet  from  the  house  another 
man  came  on  the  run  to  meet  us.  He  stopped 
on  seeing  me  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"Harry  TarrI  What  the  devil  are  you 
about?"  he  demanded. 

"I'm  following  expert  advice— Ball's,"  re- 
turned my  captor,  sharply  and  fiercely.  « It's 
going  to  be  a  game  for  yfe  and  death  this  time, 
Geoffrey.  We  have  had  enough  of  light  opera. 
Now  you  have  followed  me  far  enough ;  you've 
gone  a  good  deal  farther  than  you  promised. 
Take  Santa  F6  and  be  off  after  Mickleson  and 
Ball,  and  you  three  get  away  down  to  the  Gulf 
as  best  you  can." 
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"I'll  see  you  through,"  returned  the  other 
quickly.     "  I  don't  care  what  it  is."  ' 

"GeoflFrey,  I  warn  you  once  for  all,  there'r 
nothing  but  danger  and  disgrace  to  be  got  with 
me,"  said  the  other,  in  a  lowered  and  quieter 
voice. 

"Incidentally,  I  guess  we'll  get  McGuire," 
suggested  the  other,  with  a  sort  of  laugh. 
"  That's  my  business.  Off  with  you  I " 
The  other  swore  emphatically  and  demanded 
whether  he  had  anything  to  lose.  «  Tell  me 
what  there  is  to  do,  without  taking  all  night 
about  it,"  he  snarled.  « Do  you  want  me  to 
shoot  this  wild-cat?" 

"  No ! "  roared  the  leader,  furiously.  "  Ride 
after  that  buggy  and  ship  those  men.  Tell  them 
if  they  don't  disappear  entirely  they  won't  get 
paid.  Bring  the  buggy  back  to  the  house  and 
wait  for  me  to  join  you  there.  Don't  tell  Mic- 
klcson  anything  except  that  his  orders  are  to  do 
his  best  for  Ball;  and  tell  Ball  that  the  hunt 
goes  on  here,  and  that  I  don't  need  him  till  he's 
patched  up  again." 

The  other  left  us  on  the  run  and  I   was 

swept  on  toward  the  house.    An  idea  of  their 

reason  for  detaining  me  had  taken  shape  in  my 

mind  and  somewhat  reassured  me  as  to  my 

wn  safety.      It  was  not   necessarily  part  of 
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their  plan  to  revenge  themselves  on  me  for  the 
harm  I  had  done  them.  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit for  the  moment,  but  my  fastest  walk  was 
not  enough  for  my  captor,  who  was  in  a  frenzy 
of  haste. 

My  unlucky  pursuer  had  been  saved  from 
the  well,  and  he  and  another  met  us  at  the  gate 
of  the  yard. 

"You  aren't  hurt,  Kelvin?"  inquired  my 
captor. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  It,"  was  the  cheerful  response. 
"  Fine,  soft  bottom,  not  too  far  down." 

He  was  a  wiry  little  man,  hatless  and  slightly 
bald.  As  we  came  closer  I  saw  by  the  moon- 
light  that  his  face  was  whimsically  wrinkled ; 
nor  was  there  anything  in  his  appearance  to  sug- 
gest the  ruffian.  He  looked  a  harmless  little 
gentleman  in  his  neat  shooting-costume. 

"  So  you  have  recaptured  my  prisoner,"  he 
inquired  in  an  amiable  tone  of  congratulation 
as  he  stood  before  us.  "  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  she  retains  her  admirable  coolness.  Now 
allow  me  to  ask  you,  rfarry,  what  you  mean  to 
do  with  this  lady?" 

I  waited  breathlessly  for  the  other's  response, 
but  he  vouchsafed  none.  Instead  he  turned  to  the 
other  man,  a  huge  dark-bearded  fellow,  who,  like 
the  leader,  had  his  hat  pulled  low  over  his  face. 
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'  Dan,  go  into  the  house  and  pile  all  the  fire- 
wood you  find  about  the  stairs,  open  all  the 
windows  and  doors  and  find  the  kerosene," 
was  the  command. 

The  man  was  off  without  a  word.  It  flashed 
upon  me  with  horror  what  this  order  meant,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  cried  aloud.  Instantly  this 
one  they  called  Colonel  clasped  me  and  fairly 
swept  me  off  my  feet. 

"Do  you  understand  that  I  require  you  to  be 
still  ?"  he  demanded,  in  a  stern  whisper,  bending 
his  face  close  to  mine. 

"  Harry,  you  are  mad  1"  cried  the  little  man 
angrily,  and  I  was  released,  faint  with  fright. 

"  You  must  not  scream,  of  course,"  said  my 
new  protector,  gently,  "but  I  shall  see  that  your 
breathing  is  not  interfered  with.  If  you  make  a 
noise,  I  shall  smother  you  myself  in  a  humane 
and  orderly  manner." 

He  had  me  by  the  wrist  and  I  knew  his  light 
unyielding  grasp ;  I  had  felt  it  before. 

"  You  are  fearfully  primitive,  Harry,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach  to  the  other 
who  stood  motionless  beside  us.  "You  are 
little  better  than  a  roaring  cave-man.  You 
will  wind  up  in  an  ethnological  museum  some 
day " 

The  leader  kicked  the  yard-gate  open  and 
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strode  through  toward  the  house  without  re- 
ply. 

"  Harry,  come  back  here  instantly,"  cried  the 
little  man,  indignantly.  "  Come  back  and  leave 
me  some  directions.  I  object  to  your  burning 
the  house.  I'm  sure  its  against  the  law  to  burn 
houses.  If  it  isn't,  it  ought  to  be.  I  object 
still  more  to  detaining  a  lovely  and  accomplished 
young  lady *' 

The  other  came  swiftly  back  and  put  his  arms 
on  the  picket-fence.  Confronting  us  so,  his  face 
was  in  total  darkness. 

«  Kelvin,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  stifled  tone,  "  I'm 
going  to  get  McGuire  this  time  if  it  costs  my 
life.  He  has  made  for  Dr.  Nunley's  house  in 
Potterstown,  and  I  am  going  after  him.  Now 
this  is  my  prisoner  until  my  work  is  done.  Hold 
her  for  me  until  I  come  back ;  and  after  that  you 
can  either  stand  by  me  or  go  to  the  devil." 

"  Faith,  there's  little  choice  there,"  muttered 
Kelvin  as  the  other  was  off  again ;  that  he  in- 
tended to  comply  with  the  other's  request  was 
plain.  He  took  my  other  hand  and  drew  me  to 
where  the  shrubbery  hid  the  house  from  my 
sight. 

"  Madam,  you  are  about  to  disappear,  if  I 
rightly  understand  my  friend.  Colonel  Tarr,"  he 
said  in  a  gentle,  explanatory  way.    "  My  friend 
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is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  such  peo- 
ple, as  you  must  know,  are  usually  of  construc- 
tive imagination.  Colonel  Tarr  seems  to  have 
hit  upon  a  brilliant  device  for  assuring  his  safe- 
ty while  he  does  his  so-called  work.  You  are 
a  prisoner  because  you  are  dangerous.  The 
thought  should  mitigate  your  fears." 

I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  sure; 
but  rather  with  excitement  and  rage  now  than 
from  actual  terror.  Kelvin  drew  me  on  to  the 
side  of  the  house  toward  the  woods,  still  dis- 
tracting  me  with  his  fantastic  w  of  words, 
though  I  looked  back  to  see  wjti  horror  that 
the  house  was  already  alight  with  tiie  blaze  the 
incendiaries  had  started. 

"  You  will  disappear,"  he  repeated,  "  and  I 
trust  you  will  bear  it  with  the  same  grace  and 
dignity  that  characterized  my  own  late  disap- 
pearance from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  as  I 
emerged  unharmed,  so  will  you." 

And  now  we  heard  the  roar  of  flames  well 
started  and  the  windows  toward  us  glared  and 
the  front  door  shot  flames.  Kelvin  stood  still 
and  looked  back ;  and  then  he  gave  an  unmis- 
takable groan.  He,  at  least,  was  not  a  ruffian, 
though  he  was  certainly  not  sane. 

"Let  me  go,"  I  implored  him,  finding  strength 
for  an  earnest  and  self-controlled  appeal.  "  Don't 
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take  part  in  this  wickedness.  You  can't  mean 
to  harm  me." 

"  Why  \  now  you  flatter  me,"  he  returned, 
with  a  cold-blooded  amiability.  "  You  ignore 
any  possibility  of  the  baser  passion  of  revenge 
within  my  soul.  I  know  my  aspect  is,  to  say 
the  least,  benign  ;  but  toward  one  who  has  de- 
liberately and  with  malice  aforethought,  pitched 
me  down  a  well,  don't  you  think  I  might  harbor 
some  resentment  ?  " 

He  drew  me  on  again,  now  much  more  rap- 
idly, quite  into  the  woods,  and  the  house  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  Colonel  Tarr  is  of  a  nobler  nature  than  mine 
and  can  be  trusted  to  treat  you  generously — 
though  his  manners  to-night,  I  confess,  are  some- 
what against  him,"  he  continued  in  a  soothing 
tone.  "  Ife  will  have  nothing  against  you  per- 
sonally ;  you  need  never  fear  a  word  of  reproach 
from  him.  To  be  sure  you  have  cost  him  a 
year's  work  by  your  high-handed  behavior  this 
night,  to  say  nothing  of  several  cool  thousand ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  never  bring  up  a  claim 
against  you  in  the  courts.  I  know  him  well 
and  can  promise  you  so  much  in  his  name." 

We  had  reached  a  lime-sink,  thickly  grown 
with  shrubs;  a  blind  wood-road  ran  past  it. 
'^here,  well  hidden  from  the  public  road  near 
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by,  stood  a  thrccscatcd  wagon,  such  as  shoot, 
ing-partles  are  wont  to  hire  in  Flintville,  the 
two  dark  horses  not  hitched  but  standing  mo- 
tionless. A  small  white  horse,  saddled,  was 
tied  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  fretting  at  its  bridle. 
Now  Kelvin  whipped  a  strap  from  his  pocket 
and  proceeded  to  tie  my  wrists  together. 

"  Don't  bind  me,  don't,"  I  implored,  despcr- 
ately,  and  I  sank  to  the  ground  before  him. 

"  Courage,  child,  courage  I "  he  urged,  mildly, 
drawing  me  up.  "  What's  in  a  strap  ?  Don't 
think  about  it.  Think  about  something  else. 
To-morrow  you  will  probably  be  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  warrant  for  our  arrest.  You  may 
even  see  us  lynched  to-night.  The  future  is 
bright  before  you." 

There  was  a  crashing  through  the  shrubs  and 
the  dark-bearded  man  appeared,  made  loose  the 
pony,  mounted,  and  was  of!  without  a  word. 
The  hoofs  of  the  little  horse  falling  on  the  pine- 
straw  of  the  road  made  scarcely  a  sound. 

"  Now  I  know  that  Colonel  Tarr  means  bus!- 
ness,"  muttered  Kelvin  as  he  knelt  to  secure  my 
ankles  with  another  strap.  "  This  nervous  haste 
in  Dan  I  It  is  phenomenal." 
The  next  minute  Colonel  Tarr  rejoined  us. 
"  Well,  Harry,  how  do  you  like  this  sort  of 
work,  now  that  you  have  got  your  hand  in  ? " 
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inquired  Kelvin  by  way  of  greeting.    The  other 
made  no  response  by  word  or  look.    He  hurried 
to  the  wagon  and  lifted  out  the  two  rear  seats. 
"  Where  are  the  carriage  robes  ?  "  he  inquired, 
sharply. 

"I  suppose  Mickleson  took  them  to  make 
Ball's  ride  easy,"  suggested  Kelvin. 

Colonel  Tarr  took  the  cushions  from  the  three 
scats  and  threw  them  into  the  wagon  bottom ; 
the  next  moment  I  was  seized,  swung  up,  help- 
less as  I  was,  and  laid  upon  them.  I  lay  mo- 
tionless with  the  indifference  of  despair.  They 
flung  something  over  me,  presumably  their  own 
overcoats;  and  something  was  pushed  under 
my  head  for  a  pillow. 

"  If  we  had  been  expecting  to  take  a  lady 
prisoner  we  should  have  been  better  provided," 
said  Kelvin  apologetically,  as  he  lightly  laid  the 
hair  from  my  face.  "  Now  keep  up  your  cour- 
age and  be  very  still.  It  won't  be  thirty  min- 
utes." 

Then  the  seats  were  hurriedly  replaced  and 
the  next  moment  the  Wagon  was  in  rapid  mo- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  was  but  thirty  minutes;  but  placed 
as  I  was,  and  with  such  agonizing  food  for 
thought,  chafed  by  my  bonds,  moreover,  and 
jolted  as  we  rolled  over  rain-washed  and  root- 
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grown  roads,  that  drive  was  a  long  ordeal.   With 
fearful  vividness  I  figured  to  myself  what  must 
presently  be  passing  at  the  burning  house.    It 
would  be,  it  was  already,  a  ruin.     I  knew,  and 
the  mcendiaries  knew,  how  quickly  such  a  house 
burns  down.    There  was  Tom  coming  up  from 
the  swamps  toward  the  spreading  glare,  toward 
the  pillar  of  black  smoke  in  the  moonlit  sky,  and 
oh  I  how  fearfully  he  was  choked  with  dread  I 
There  was  my  uncle,  pale  with  apprehension, 
hunymg  through  the  woods  from  our  side— and 
negroes  from  far  and  near  who  were  abroad  that 
night,  and  all  neighbors  within  miles  who  right- 
ly placed  the  conflagration  and  Interpreted  the 
calamity  of  a  home  destroyed;  all  would  prcs- 
cntly  meet  to  acknowledge  with  horror  and 
grief  that  I-that  the  paralytic  and  I.  had  per. 
ished  in  the  flames.    How  would  they  tell  my 
aunt  ?    How  would  the  girls  realize  the  horror 
of  It  r 

They  were  already  mourning  me  as  dead ;  and 
m^nwhile  I  was  carried  of!  to  an  unknown  fate 
and  no  power  would  call  them  to  my  rescue. 

The  wagon  stopped  at  last  and  my  captors 
called  for  George  loudly.  A  negro  answered 
with  a  whoop  and  came  running  across  hard 
ground.  I  heard  a  gate  creak.  We  were  evi- 
dcntly  near  a  house. 
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"George, you  were  asleep," said  Colonel  Tarr, 
and  he  jumped  from  the  wagon. 

"  No,  sah,  I  wan't  t'sleep,  not  wid  dat  dyar  big 
fire  to  look  at  ober  yonder,"  returned  the  negro. 

"  Unhitch  Nellie  there  and  ride  to  town  with 
some  telegrams  for  me,"  commanded  the  leader. 
"  ril  have  them  ready  in  a  minute." 

"  De  Gunnel  certainly  am  a  great  hand  fo* 
telegrams,"  observed  George,  and  I  heard  Col- 
onel Tarr  hurrying  away. 

"  Has  Mr.  Thomas  come  back  with  the  bu^y 
yet  ?  "  inquired  Kelvin,  himself  jumping  to  the 
ground. 

"  Naw,  sah,  I  ain't  seed  him.  Dey  ain't  none 
ob  de  gentlemen  at  home.  I  done  kep'  up  dc 
fires." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  Ned  here,  you  unhitch  Nellie, 
and  be  quk>.  about  it,  George,"  said  Kelvin, 
now  to  the  front  of  the  wagon.  "  Colonel  Tarr's 
in  a  big  hurry  about  these  telegrams.  If  the 
gentleman  in  Flintville  seems  surprised  at  the 
messages,  you  tell  hiqi  that  •  business  is  busi- 
ness,' and  a  New  York  broker  never  gets  any 
rest.  That  will  be  impressive,  George.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yessah,  I  understands,"  returned  the  n^ro, 
with  alacrity,  and  I  heard  Kelvin  give  an  amused 
little  laugh. 
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"Didn't  you^ll  git  no  'possum?"  inquired 
George,  presently. 

"  We  treed  one,"  returned  Kelvin  ;  "but  the 
old  stump  was  hollow  and  seemed  to  have  un- 
derground  connections.  He  got  away.  We're 
going  out  again." 

"  I  done  tole  Mr.  Ball  you-all  wouldn't  git  no 
•possum  wid  dese  yere  bird-dogs,"  said  Geome 
protestingly.  «  Ef  you-all  had  let  me  bring  my 
ole  Alabama  'possum  dog,  Rider,  A^'^a-showed 
you-all  some  spo't.  Lordee  !  Mr.  Kelvin,  dat 
sho  am  a  big  fire !    Wonder  if  'tis  a  house." 

Then  came  the  footfall  of  Colonel  Tarr  re- 
turning, and  his  sharp  tone  of  command. 

Here's  the  paper,  George.    You  understand 
that  you  are  to  ride  iast.     Off  with  you !  " 

Presently  there  was  the  sound  of  the  depart- 
mg  horse's  hoofs,  then  the  seats  were  removed 
from  over  me.  The  sky  was  tinged  with  red. 
I  groaned  and  closed  my  eyes. 

"Courage I  Your  troubles  are  soon  over," 
said  Kelvin,  as  he  quickly  unbound  me  and 
raised  me  to  a  sitting  posture.  I  saw  a  great, 
dark  house  surrounded  by  magnolia-trees.  My 
head  swam  dizzily  as  they  helped  me  out,  my 
teeth  chattered  with  cold  of  which  I  was 
scarcely  conscious.  I  was  hurried  through  a 
narrow  gate  across  a  white  sandy  yard  where 
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grew  the  hideous  prickly  pear,  grotesque  and 
threatening  in  that  light.  Then  I  looked  up  to 
see  broad  steps  leading  to  a  high  veranda,  and 
above  them  an  open  door  yawned  black.  Here 
my  last  energy  of  resistance  possessed  me.  I 
struggled  fiercely  against  going  in. 

"  This  is  just  the  way  I  felt  about  the  well," 
said  Kelvin  in  a  tone  of  cordial  sympathy  while 
he  clutched  my  arm  like  a  steel  band. 

"  You  will  have  to  bear  it,  Miss  Perry,"  came 
the  hard  voice  of  Colonel  Tarr  from  behind  me. 
"  No  one  ever  had  to  do  with  McGuire  without 
suffering." 

His  light  touch  on  my  arm  revived  all  my 
terror  of  him.  I  fled  before  it,  and  was  fairly 
driven  through  the  dark  hall  into  a  room  dimly 
lit  by  firelight. 

"  Now,  Harry,  you  go  and  prepare  a  suitable 
dungeon  for  our  prisoner  while  I  revive  her 
spirits  with  warmth  and  light,"  said  Kelvin, 
briskly. 

Colonel  Tarr  swung  an  armchair  around  in 
front  of  the  fire,  forced  me  into  it  with  one  word 
of  command,  took  a  lantern  from  the  mantel- 
piece and  left  the  room.  Kelvin  stood  at  the 
table  beside  me  and  deliberately  lit  a  large  lamp, 
adjusting  the  wick  with  care  and  absorbed  atten- 
tion while  I  eagerly  scanned  his  face.    It  was  a 
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t^t!^-T'u':"  '''"""'■•  h'q-it* looked 
Jol  r^  "ho  1»<»  run  up  upon  a  loaded  pi,. 

tL  it  ""*'  °'  "  "'""y  -irt'nn'ned  shot. 
Though  he  was  somewhat  bald,  his  quick  and 
^.ve  little  person,  clad  in  knickerb^ke«  "d 
kather  I^rngs,  had  a  youthful,  almost  boyish 

^inJl'TT"''  "■'•  '"■'  8'a»ce..  were  swift" 
darting,  full  of  purpose.  My  fim  vague  theorJ 
that  he  „„  „i,d,y  „^j  ^^  ^^.    e     tO^T^ 

of  his  alertness. 

The  lamp  burning  brightly,  he  turned  to  the 
fire  and  was  pre«ntly  manipulating  a  saucepan 

h2n,™  •  •'•  ,."*  ""S*"  '•"P"'''  but  a  lou3 
^enng  .n  the  adjoining  room  cut  short  hi. 
»P«ch.  I  meanwhile  looked  about  me  and 
knew  where  I  was.  ° 

north ■■'liT'o'^'^r''  ••'  e«''"«n>«n  from  the 
north    Mr.  Perry  had  described  the  gang,  and 
»  such  they  evidently  were  paraded.    H^eln 
the  Hendersons'  sparsely  furnished  dining.,oi.m 
the  sham  sportsmen  had  their  d,otgu»  and 
tpmeJags,  hampers  of  provisions,  pite  of  trav- 
e  hng-rugs,  valises,  newspaper,  and  magazine, 
pipes  and  cigara.     There  was  an  air  of^Tort 
and  luxuo-  in  the  veo-  disorder  of  the  «mT 
The  sight  of  it,  the  realization  of  whatatrem^J 
dou,  f„ud  was  here  practi«d  on  the  unsu!^. 
ing  community,  fairly  staggered  me.    And  ^n 
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I  added  to  this  spectacle  that  other  one  of  the  op- 
posite camp,  that  arrangement  of  trap-doors  and 
sham  helplessness,  that  cunning  pitted  against 
this  desperate  craft,  all  within  reach  of  the 
blinded  authority  of  the  law,  when  I  contem- 
plated them  both  together,  I  lost  myself  in 
wonder.    "A  shooting  party  of  gentlemen"; 
Mr.  Perry  had  insisted  they  were  gentlemen 
not  to  be  suspected  of  pot-hunting.     They 
were  "mighty  free  with  their  money"  and,  of 
course,  were  regarded  as  an  acquisition  to  the 
neighborhood,  these  house-breakers,  incendia- 
ries, kidnappers,  murderers  for  all  I  knew.  Fear 
for  myself  was  for  the  time  in  abeyance.    Ah, 
to  expose  this  shameless  fraud  I    My  new  in' 
dignation  threw  me  into  a  sort  of  glow.     I 
ceased  to  shiver  and  straightened  myself  in  my 
chair. 

"  Say  when,"  said  Kelvin,  standing  before  me, 
pouring  something  from  a  flask  into  a  tumblci. 
I  stared  stupidly.  "Whew!  You  take  it  strong. 
Well,  I  suppose  yqu  are  pretty  thoroughly 
chilled."  ^    ^ 

He  put  the  glass  in  my  hand.  "Drink  It 
hot  I "  he  commanded.  A  vague  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  increased  my  bewilderment.  The 
little  man  stood  there  with  an  expression  of 
genial  content  as  if  he  had  done  all  there  was 
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to  be  done  for  me.  as  I  would  presently  ac- 
knowledge.    "Down  with  it.     You  are  Jd 
you  know."  *^°'°» 

I  ventured  to  taste  the  fiery  mixture. 

itJ;;rhr''''^^^'^^^^"''-^*<>»^-<» 

"More  water  "  I  gasped,  finding  voice  at  last, 
rhis  new  boarder  of  ours  is  going  to  be 
pretty  troublesome,  I  see."  said  KelWn,  i^com^ 
p^ainmg  vo.ce  to  Colonel  Tarr,  who  Just  th^n 
entered  the  room.  «  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
put  up  with  it  from  a  mere  transient.     Fi«t  she 

thin  T  ^^ri""  ^"  ^"""^  ^  ^*'ff  ^  '  J'ke,  and 
then  she  calls  for  more  hot  water  " 

n^Lf^i!^'  "u^''  ^  ''""'  ^°^  nonsense?"  de- 

Well,  I  really  don't  know  how  to  take  the 
..tuation  seriously,''  muttered  the  little  man. 

Kmdle  a  fire  m  there,  will  you  ?"  said  Col- 

onel  Tarr,  motionmg  toward  the  next  room  • 

and  lock  the  door  into  the  hall  "  ' 

the^irht*o'„'v%"''  r**'°"*  ""''  ""'''  '^^  ^«th 
the  light  on  h.s  face,  I  could  get  my  fim  notion 

accompl  shed  so  much  that  was  wrong  that 
night.     If  the  general  cast  of  his  features  was 
not  exactly  bad.  his  face  was  nevertheless" 
from  reassunng.     Its  expression  was  fiercely  set 
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He  was  still  under  a  tremendous  strain  of  ex- 
citement, as  was  plain  from  his  high  color  and 
the  blaze  of  his  light  gray  eyes. 

He  came  up  and  took  the  glass  from  my 
hand,  scarcely  looking  at  me  as  he  did  so.  His 
hand  was  trembling  shghtly  as  he  mechanically 
went  about  diluting  Kelvin's  mixture. 

"You  must  try  to  drink  this,"  he  said  with 
an  evident  effort  to  modulate  his  tone  to  one  of 
courtesy.  "  I  fear  you  have  been  greatly  ex- 
posed." 

The  words  were  peculiarly  apt  to  rouse  my 
anger  to  some  lively  expression ;  but  fear  of  the 
man  was  /ery  strong  upon  me  amd  I  merely 
bent  my  head  lower  and  refused  the  proffered 
glass  with  a  gesture. 

He  set  it  on  the  mantelpiece  with  an  in 
patient  jerk,  and  as  he  turned  away  I  followed 
his  motions  with  my  eyes  again.  He  was  has- 
tily drawing  on  an  overcoat  and  cramming  a  pipe 
and  tobacco-pouch  into  his  pocket,  talking  the 
while  to  Kelvin  thrqugh  the  open  door  of  the 
adjoining  room. 

I*  Geoffrey  is  here  with  the  buggy  and  we  are 
going  to  rejoin  Dan,  you  understand.  McGuire 
will  cither  have  got  into  hiding  at  Dr.  Nunley's 
or  hell  have  taken  to  the  swamps.  In  either  case 
we  may  fail  to  get  him  to-night." 
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"Yo,  I  think  to-nighfs  failure  is  pretty  well 
".ur»d,"  came  Kelvin',  cheeo-  voice  '" 
thought  »  when  I  fimt  realized  Miss  Perry's 
disapproval  of  our  course."  ^ 

J'i!°jr  "^  ""'  **  ''"'°'"  «  "»»«  of  us 
g«  in  before  morning,"  continued  Colonel  Tarr 
without  heeding  the  response.   "  But,  of  cou« 
you  will  be  ready  to  leave  at  a  minute'  ^o^' 

"l     rill' f  '""  '  ''°"'  "^'  "^  ""« « 
ail.    1 II  Mnd  you  a  message  to  join  us " 

And  m  that  case  ?  "-Kelvin  appeared  in 

..  Jm"  '  '°  "*°  """'  <»"  prisoner?" 

the  o  h^i,"!*' '■"  """"■ '"  »"  ""•.""turned 
tit~  Lr*  *u"'*  °'  ""^nt-inded  impa- 
*  V„  •  '""""e  »'»''».  apparently  for  his  hat. 

cLl^Z  °'/r'^''  "<»■«.  Kelvin,  in 
ca«  I  should  send  for  you  to  come  there  ?" 

thre^i'r         u  °'"^'  *'"t««'ashed  fence, 

for  me  if  you  are  going  to  raid  the  doctor's 

tone.  "I've  had  fun  enough  for  one  night  Mv 
nerve,  won't  sund  it.  I  am  not  a,  yoL^ 
you  arc  and "  /"ung  as 

«  Of  course  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  do  that " 
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interrupted  the  other  with  irritation.  "  If  Mc- 
Guire  has  gone  there,  as  I  suppose,  they  will  be 
expecting  us.  There's  still  a  chance  of  our  in- 
tercepitng  him  as  he  approaches ;  —or  that  Dan 
has  already  done  so,  since  he  went  straight 
there  on  horseback  while  McGuire  had  to  slink 
along  under  cover  and  on  foot.  At  any  rate  I 
can't  lose  another  minute." 

He  was  already  at  the  door  when  he  turned 
again. 

"Of  course,  you  won't  leave  this  room,  Kel- 
vin, till  you  hear  from  me;  but  there's  no  rea^ 
son  why  you  shouldn't  get  some  sleep  on  the 
sofa  there,"  he  said  with  a  tinge  of  compunction 
in  his  voice. 

^  "  Sleep  1  While  you  are  off  on  a  round  of  dis- 
sipation, shooting,  burning,  kidnapping,  to  your 
heart's  content  ?  Not  I !  I  shall  probably  keep 
Miss  Perry  awake  by  singing  *  Where  Is  My 
Wandering  Boy  To-night  ?"»  returned  Kelvin, 
mournfully,  and  he  followed  the  other  to  the 
door.  There  was  a  moment's  consultation,  in- 
audible to  me,  and  then  I  was  rather  awed  to 
see  them  clasp  hands  and  stand  quiet  an  instant, 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes. 

The  room  into  which  Kelvin  conducted  me 
was  the  Hendersons'  parlor  and  spare  bed-room 
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In  one  as  is  the  usual  arrangement  of  that  coun- 
try. It  looked  comfortable  enough,  what  with 
the  bright  wood-fire  Kelvin  had  kindled,  though 
somewhat  dismal  in  its  well-meant  decorations. 
You,  as  a  native,  will  doubtless  appreciate 
^„'— 7«?^.  *^«  «P«rtment  better  than  we 
.^r^io*".  -^     '"•  P'^^^t'y  a»  he  withdrew. 

when  he  saw  the  crewel-work-wonderfully  ap- 
propnate  name,  that-and  he  isquite  the  boldest 
among  us.     We  have  all  preferred  to  room  up. 

firmly  nailed  from  the  outside,  so  I  beg  you  will 
iose  no  time  but  go  to  sleep  at  once.  The  more 
you  sleep,  the  less  you  will  mind  this,  you 
know.  If  you  are  not  called  to  breakfast  within 
twelve  hours  or  so.  you  may  infer  that  we  have 
had  occasion  to  leave  the  country.  In  that 
event,  our  camp  outfit,  which  I  assure  you  is  as 

r^^".  T*  t  y°""  ^y  "^^'  °'  possession. 
Good-night.  Please  ring  once  for  ice-water, 
twice  for  messenger,  and  so  forth  - 

fn^tiT'^  ^°"^'  ****  ^*^'  ^^"^'^  I  ^^^  him 
turn  the  key. 
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A  SHAM  MEMBER  OF  A  SHAM  SHOOTING  PARTY 

A  GLEAM  of  daylight  woke  me.  It  came 
from  the  adjoining  room  whose  door  was  opened 
just  long  enough  and  far  enough  (or  Kelvin  to 
slip  in.  I  recognized  his  figure  against  the 
Jight.  Instantly  I  was  aware  of  what  had  be- 
fallen me,  and  I  lay  still  in  an  access  of  dis- 
may. 

He  had  only  come  to  kindle  a  fire  on  my 
hearth,  and  before  the  flames  were  well  started 
he  stole  softly  out  again.  There  was  a  sort  of 
considerateness  about  this  quiet  proceeding  that 
went  far  toward  building  up  my  courage.  More- 
over, as  he  failed  to  catch  the  lock  in  his  effort  to 
be  noiseless,  and  the  door  swung  slightly  ajar,  I 
could  now  hear  what  went  on  in  the  adjoining 
room.  This  was  so  interesting  that  my  spirits 
rose.  I  seemed  to  have  strength  to  face  the 
situation.  While  I  listened  I  rose,  arranged  my 
dress  as  I  could,  and  smoothed  my  hair,  prepara- 
tory to  confronting  my  enemy  with  dignity  and 
self-possession. 
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"We  must  watch  that  hght  of  his  profession. 
Dr.  Nunlcy,"  I  heard  Kelvins  voice.  " Quite 
nght,  Harry,  quite  right.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Nunley.  He  has  had  more 
practice  in  rascality  than  we  have." 

Jl^\  """'*.  '*'**'^^  ^''"'  y^-  "«  ^»  almost 
certain  to  get  mto  communication  with  McGuIre 
tOHlay  even  if  they  did  not  make  connections 
last  night.  Don't  give  me  any  more,  Kelvin.  I 
must  be  oflf,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  who  seemed  to 
be  breakfasting. 

"  Nonsense,  Harry,  you  won't  get  any  lunch. 
You  may  be  lynched  before  you  get  any  lunch. 
Lu  *«*''!."*  breakfast,  do,"  protested  the 
other.  "And  you  can't  dash  right  off  again 
without  conferring  with  me.  You  need  m7ad- 
vice  and  guidance.  Your  Idea  Is  to  satisfy  your, 
self  that  Dr.  Nunley  is  In  communicaUon  with 

nis  patient  and  then "  ? 

"  Buy  the  doctor." 
"  Suppose  you  can't  do  It." 
"  I  take  It  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
money  between  him  and  McGulre." 

"Of  course  I  tm  not  supposing  that  Dr. 
Nunley  ran  such  a  risk  of  reputation  for  the 
love  he  bore  this  rascal-"  Kelvin  spoke  impa- 
tiently-  "but  he  may  be  mean  enough  to 
sell  his  services,  his  medical  dicfa  and  so  forth, 
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without  going  to  such  a  length  as  to  sell  hfs 
luckless  patient.  I  trust  he  won't.  I  want  to 
•ce  McGuirc  hanged,  but  I  don't  want  it  to  cost 
nie  my  faith  in  human  nature.  As  for  you. 
Harry,  you  are  now,  as  always,  too  ready  to 
P  tch  m  a  lot  of  money.  The  conscientious  use 
of  money  is  one  of  the  civic  virtues,  Harry  I 
must  see  that  you  don't  neglect  it." 

There  was  a  mock  mildness  and  piety  in  his 
tone  ;  I  caught  a  sound  like  a  laugh.  Then  Col- 
onel  Tarr  spoke  seriously. 

"I  thought  we  had  agreed,  once  for  all,  that 
this  thing  was  worth  while,  whatever  it  cost." 

Oh  yes,  we  did,"  returned  Kelvin.  "I  never 
objected  to  the  stage  properties.    But  now  you 
have  got  to  the  point  where  you  are  nourishing 
half  a  dozen  nuisances  in  your  efforts  to  exter- 
minate  one.    I  don't  speak  of  our  own  late  career. 
It  IS  plain  that  we  were  bom  to  just  such  activ- 
ities-now,  Harry,  don't  get  up.    If  you  won't 
cat,  you  must  smoke.     Sit  down  there  by  the 
fire  and  listen  till  I've  finished.    As  I  was  say! 
ing—I  hate  to  see  honest  money  go  for  cor- 
ruptmg  officials,  and  hiring  shady  detectives  and 
corrupting " 

"Corrupting  respectable  country  physicians." 
broke  m  Colonel  Tarr,  impatiently.  «  Rest  easy, 
Xelvm.     Depend    upon    it,   the   bloom    was 
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brushed  off  Nunley  long  before  he  connived 
at  the  two  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  Perrv 
house."  ' 

"You  are  too  hasty,  as  usual.    We  have  no 
atom  of  proof  that  the  doctor  knew  how  Mc- 
Guire  spent  his  evenings." 
"  He  must  have  brought  him  tools.** 
"  Most  likely  not.     The  man  had  his  two 
trunks,  and  veiy  likely  a  complete  burglar's  kit. 
No,  no,  Harry,  the  worst  you  know  of  Nunley 
is  that  he  provided  a  paying  patient  with  ex- 
actly the  disease  he  wanted— a  thing  quite  i    ;  he 
line  of  the  profession— and  that  he  was  probably 
aware  that  McGuire  was  in  hiding." 

"  Of  course  he  knew  it.  Of  course  he  knew 
he  was  aiding  and  abetting  a  rascal,  and  expos- 
ing those  poor  people  to  outrage.  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  sound  sentiment  in  that 
miserable  fraud?" 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Kelvin,  hopefully. 
"  We  are  frauds,  miserable  frauds— you,  at  least, 
are  distinctly  miserable  this  morning— yet  our 
sentiments  do  us  honor.  Dr.  Nunley  may  be 
already  contemplating  a  free  confession  that 
McGuire  was  no  paralytic,  and  must  have  got 
away.** 

"  He  may  be  conttmplating  something  like 
that,  but  shall  I  tell  you  what  he  is  actually 
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doing  ?"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  impatiently.  «  He  is 
sitting  on  his  front  piazza,  morahzing  with  a 
crowd  of  loafers  as  relays  of  news  from  the  fire 
come  in." 

1  heard  him  push  back  h:3  chair  violently,  and 
start  up  to  pace  the  floor. 

"  Stop  that  confounded  noise,  Harry,"  said 
Kelvin,  angrily,  and  he  must  have  motioned 
toward  my  door.  « I  fancy  she  hasn't  had  what 
I  call  a  good  night's  rest." 

Colonel  Tarr  stopped  and  muttered  something 
I  could  not  hear. 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  How  convenient  ?  "  returned 
Kelvin,  ironically.  «  Now  if  she  could  only  be 
induced  to  forget  all  about  you,  she  might  lose 
that  peculiar  wide-eyed  expression,  which,  I  con- 
less,  really  makes  me  nervous." 

"I  think  you  might  spare  me  this  sort  of 
thing,  Kelvin,"  said  the  other,  indignantly.  "Are 
we  in  a  situation  to  consider  her  at  all?  She 
must  soon  see  that  she  is  safe-safer  here  than 
where  we  found  her.'f 

"Of  course,  it  is  only  about  hereelf  that  she 
need  to  worry,"  said  Kelvin,  in  a  tone  of  cheerful 
acquiescence.  "Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferry,  will  doubtless  console  themselves  with 
the  consideration  that  funcraU  are  both  tryine 
and  expensive."  * 
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"Her   parents   deserve    no   consideration." 
stormed  the  other,  angrily. 

The  next  instant  I  flung  open  the  door  and 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

For  a  moment  I  was  dazzled:  the  room  was 
flooded  in  morning  sunlight,  and  tobacco-smoke 
clouded  the  air.  Then  I  saw  the  two  men,  Kel- 
vm  rismg  from  a  seat  by  the  fire,  Colonel  Tarr 
standmg  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  right 
hand  with  his  cigar  slowly  sinking  at  his  side, 
his  look  one  of  utter  consternation. 

«  Good-morning,"  said  Kelvin,  pleasantly,  and 
the  words  of  wrath  died  from  my  lips. 
"You  left  the  door  ajar,"  I  managed  to  say. 
I  heard  what  you  said." 
"  Do  you  take  exception  to  any  of  our  re- 
marks?" asked  Kelvin,  encouragingly. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  returned,  with  my  excitement 
reviving,  and  I  looked  at  Colonel  Tarr.    He 
seemed  to  have  regained  his  self-possession  very 
completely,  meeting   my  eyes  with  a  steady 
cold  look  which  intimidated  me. 

"I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  Miss  Perry:  yor 
are  safer  with  us  than  in  the  same  house  with 
that  ruffian.  I  understand  that  he  entered  your 
home  under  false  pretences,  but  I  still  insist 
that  your  parents  are  lightly  punished  for  their 
cnminal  carelessness." 
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"  Yo"  catch  the  drift,  Miss  Peny  ?"  inquired 
Kelvin,  with  what  seemed  to  be  his  characteris- 
tic,  a  sort  of  mocking  grandiloquence.  "You 
are  to  look  upon  us  with  gratitude.  We  have 
presumably  gone  out  of  our  way  to  rescue  you 
and  are  now  kindly  giving  your  parents  an  ob' 
ject-lesson  on  the  care  of  young  girls  " 

VVhatever  effect  he  aimed  at  producing  upon 
ftis  friend  a  change  came  over  Colonel  Tarr's  face 
a  very  slow  deepening  of  color  and  an  uncertain! 
rather  disqueting  look  in  his  eyes.  It  seemed 
as  If  he  had  been  brought  to  bay  and  were  goine 
to  show  fight.  ^ 

"We  will  spare  you  any  further  explana- 
tions he  said,  shortly.  «  Rest  assured  that  you 
will  be  respectfully  treated  and  held  only  for  a 
tew  days,  at  longest." 

f  1?  T'^  f  *  J"""  *  moment,  scarcely  believing 
I  had  rightly  heard  him. 

"  Stay  here  ?  For  days  ?  "  I  gasped.  "  Why, 
I  can  1 1  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  I" 
I  know  exactly  what  I  am  doing,"  he  re- 
turned, still  more  curtly.  "I  am  saving  our 
^use  and  probably  our  lives  at  your  expense. 
It  IS  a  gross  injustice,  a  brutality,  if  you  like: 
you  will  have  to  resign  yourself.  You  are  ab- 
solutely in  our  power-everyone  believes  you 
burned  to  death.    The  situation  calls  for  an  ex- 
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traordinary  output  of  courage  and  patience  on 
your  part.  You  have  given  us  sufficient  proof 
that  you  possess  the  former;  we  are  spared  all 
violent  demonstration,  and  that  is  still  more 
fortunate  for  you,  Miss  Peny,  than  it  is  for 
us." 

That  they  had  mistaken  my  Identity  had 
heretofore  scarcely  attracted  my  attention ;  but 
as  he  addressed  me  again  some  sign  that  it  was 
a  mistake  must  have  been  read  in  my  face 

"  Is  it  Miss  Periy  ?  ••  he  inquired,  as  if  he  were 
a  little  taken  aback. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"It  does  not  alter  the  case,"  he  said,  recover- 
ing  his  cooler  tone,  but  looking  at  me  with  dose 
attention  for  a  moment.  "  Whoever  are  your 
friends,  you  can  be  assured  we  will  safely  return 
you  to  them  as  soon  as  our  own  safety  per- 
mits."  *^ 

I  turned  toward  Kelvin  with  an  appealing 

"  Just  as  I  explained  last  night,"  he  saia,  with 
a  reassuring  little  nod.  "As  soon  as  we  catch 
McGuire,  you  are  free.  Not  only  free,  but  pos- 
swsed  of  considerable  power  to  revenge  your- 
self  upon  us  for  the  fright  and  inconvenience 
we  have  caused  you.  The  thought  should  be 
sustaining." 
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I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  an  anguish 
of  doubt  Could  such  outlaws  have  any  honor  ? 
At  least  Kelvin  meant  to  be  as  kind  is  this 
business  would  permit;  but  the  man  with  the 
face  of  flint. 

"  How  can  I  trust  you  ?  "  I  demanded  in  a 
faint  voice.  "  Last  night  you  said  repeatedly  I 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Since  then  I  have  been 
roughly  handled." 

For  the  first  time  his  eyes  dropped  to  the 
floor. 

"  You  see,  Harry,  your  stately  assurance  that 
you  are  a  gentleman,  while  it  is  impressive  in 
its  way,  won't  suffice  for  this  occasion,"  put  in 
Kelvin,  in  a  gently  remonstrating  tone.  "  Un- 
der  brighter  circumstances  it  might  be  received 
on  the  evidence  of  the  fit  of  your  shooting- 
jacket,  but  you  will  admit,  yourself,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  last  night  you  scarcely  lived  up  to 
your  clothes." 

For  a  moment  Lionel  Tarr  looked  black, 
then  his  face  cleared  ;ivith  something  like  a  flash 
of  amusement. 

"See  here,  Kelvin,  suppose  you  take  this 
matter  in  hand,"  he  suggested,  in  a  relieved  tone, 
and  he  went  to  the  fire  and  threw  away  his  cigar. 

"  No,  Harry,  the  days  of  my  tutorship  are 
over,"  returned  the  little  man  with  a  great  show 
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of  firmness.    "I  can  no  longer  stand  between 
you  and  the  difficulties  of  the  world.  You  have 

now  reached  the  age  of  manhood •• 

a.  "„f  "*  y°"''»dvice;"  said  Colonel  Tarr.  looking 
at  me  swif  ly  as  ,f  to  note  how  I  looked  upon 
such  a  display  of  nonsense. 
.  "  My  advice  would  be  to  lay  our  motives  bare 
before  our  prisoner.  She  is  not  in  the  least  un- 
nerved,  but  she  has  some  natuial  anxieties  that 
might  be  calmed  with  pure  cold  reason  " 

This  seemed  to  give  Colonel  Tarr  the  clew 
He  confronted  me  again. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  "  he  asked,  doubtfully, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

I  shook  my  head  and  he  remained*  standing 
so,  speaking  gravely. 

"You  probably  have  not  realized  the  full  ex- 
tent  of  our  risk,  Miss-ah-M adam.    If  we  are 
found  out-and  you  must  see  that  we  are  liable 
to  be  found  out  before  long,  carefully  as  we  have 
managed-the  whole  fuiy  of  public  opinion  and 
the  whole  ngor  of  the  law  will  descend  upon  us. 
How  could  we  prove,  for  example,  that  the  par- 
alytic was  not  burned  to  death  by  us,  since  he 
has  disappeared  ?    I  assure  you.  your  testimony 
alone  could  save  us.    Are  we  likely  then  to  in- 
crease our  danger  by  offering  you  the  slightest- 
1  should  say,  any  further  indignity  ?    Could  we 
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be  mad  enough  to  incense  you  further?  Is  it 
not  our  pohcy  to  appease  and  conciliate  you  if 
that  were  even  in  the  least  degree  possible? 
Then,  also,  how  fearfully  an  offence  toward  you 
would  increase  the  burden  of  our  crimes  1  How 
intolerable  the  disgrace " 

"  That  is  not  your  tack,"  interrupted  Kelvin 
coolly. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  with  a  curi- 
ous,  evanescent  smile.  "  As  I  was  saying.  Madam, 
our  only  hope  of  escaping  with  our  lives  is  to 
treat  you  with  all  the  consideration  possible,  to 
return  you  to  your  family  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  then  to  get  out  of  the  country  with  all  pos^ 
sible  speed.    Do  I  make  myself  plain  ?  " 

An  unwilling  admiration  of  the  whole  dare- 
devil enterprise  colored  my  thoughts  for  an  in- 
stant.  What  these  men  risked  and  resolved  to 
cany  through  was  really  wonderful.  Then,  too, 
it  was  a  strengthening  thought  that  I  stood 
for  all  that  threatened  them  with  their  just 
punishment. 

*•  I  see  that  you  have  understood,"  said  Colo- 
nel  Tarr.  "  We  are  not  madmen,  and  therefore 
you  are  safe." 

"Besides  all  that,  you  must  take  into  ac- 
count," put  in  Kelvin,  "that  we  can't  by  any 
possibility  be  as  ruf!ianly  as  we  appear." 
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"  I  thought  we  had  dropped  that  line  of  amu. 
mcnt,  murmured  Colonel  Tarr. 

"  I  myself  am  a  prominent  member  of  a  soci- 
ety for  the  reform  of  miscreant  minors,"  per- 
wsted  Kelvin,  soberly,  "and  Colonel  Tarr  here  is 
not  without  the  occasional  stirrings  of  a  higher 
nature.  This  morning  he  rode  to  town  and 
took  a  look  at  the  county  jail.  'Theodore.* 
•aid  he  to  me  when  he  returned,  *this  is  posi- 
tivcly  my  last  appearance  as  the  heavy  villain 
upon  any  stage!'" 

Once  again  a  fleeting  expression  of  amuse 
ment  crossed  Colonel  Tarr's  face. 

"Whatever  the  state  of  our  conscience,  we 
can  t  afford  to  heed  it  now,"  said  he.  "  You 
understand,  then,  that  your  complete  disappear- 
ance  for  a  few  days  is  necessary  to  u»-and  you 
will  resign  yourself  to  it." 

The  whole  monstrous  injustice  of  sacrificing 
me  to  their  private  ends  was  borne  in  upon  me 
and  I  flamed  up  In  resistance. 

"  I  will  not  resign  myself,"  I  said,  hotly.  "  I 
will  escape.     It  shall  go  hard  with  you." 

He  smiled  slightly  and  I  fairly  quailed  to 
meet  his  eyes.. 

"Thanks  for  the  warning,"  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  quiet  and  softness  of  tone.  "  But  we 
already  know  something  of  the  difHcuItles  we 
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have  to  encounter,  and  we  shall  put  forth  the 
necessary  strength  to  meet  them.  You  will  not 
escape." 

"  But  you  can  tiy,  you  know,"  Kelvin  said,  in 
his  chirping,  encouraging  way.  "  And  that  will 
keep  you  amused,  you  know." 

"Of  course  all  my  promise  of  considerate 
treatment  depends  on  your  docility,"  said  Colo- 
nel Tarr,  resuming  an  air  of  sternness.  "  You 
will  be  expected  to  obey  us  implicitly." 

"This  is  quite  unnecessary,  Harry,"  put  in 
Kelvin.  ••Our  prisoner  showed  us  last  night 
how  accurately  she  can  estimate  the  point  where 
resistance  should  cease." 

"  We  will  test  that  at  once,"  said  Colonel  Tarr, 
and  then  to  me :  « It  is  necessary  to  our  conceal- 
mg  you  that  you  disguise  yourself— as  a  boy." 

I  turned  to  Kelvin  for  help  in  this  new  ex- 
tremity. 

"Why,  that  is  a  very  good  idea,"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  cool  approval.  •'  That  will  make  it  pos. 
sible  to  make  you  very  comfortable.  You  know, 
we  have  to  consider  our  servants  and  chance 
visitors:  and  if  we  should  have  to  move  you,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  repeat  the  really  brutal  pro- 
ceeding of  last  night." 

I  had  expected  his  protection  on  this  point 
and  was  much  disheartened. 
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" '  'c'usc,"  I  said,  wearily.    "  It  is  uscl«»  fnr 

you  to  «y  anything  more  about  it.'  ^' 

^ou  have  no  choice  whatever ••  h««« 

^ZZT'Z'^'''''''y'^  Kelvincuthims^n 
.  .  f"!^"**'  "*"y'  o^  courae  she  has  a  choice  - 
he  said  sharply.  "  Everybody  alwawS^Z: 
sort  of  a  choiW  i.«  ^^-  ^  ^'^y'  "as  some 
^:iA  \  *="0'ce,  he  continued  to  me  in  th*. 
mildest  tone.    "  I  will  «««•  «    *     V  I  "* 

n«  k  ,  "  "°*  pretend  that  I  hav# 

rank."  Pnviieges  of  a  prisoner  of 

.at":  zr::i  :srcMi"^"' ««"'- 

„^ ...  *^"y  much  impressed—"  small 

«.__po«.bI.  .p... ..  „„  ,  di^omrorting  ,  ™t 

in  'I^""  "*  "■"*  ''  "O  »PP«>»ch  to  disresiMtt 
■"  our  ™,„eM,..  „id  Colonel  Tarr.  "^ 

Vou  won't  take  the  untenable  attitude  tha, 
6s 
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your  dignity  lies  in  the  flowing  lines  of  this 
particular  dark-blue  gown,"  urged  Kelvin,  gen- 
ially. • 

"  And  speaking  of  that  gown,"  added  Colonel 
Tarr,  gravely,  "are  you  aware  that  it  is  sadly 
torn  ?  Should  you  have  another  picketfence 
to  vault,  you  might  be  glad  to  be  free  of  these 
hampering  skirts." 

That  appealed  to  me  very  strongly. 

"  Consider,  moreover,  how  slight  your  chances 
of  escape  from  the  little,  dark  closet  under  the 
piazza  roof,"  added  Kelvin,  quickly  following 
the  advantage.  "  You  cannot  stand  up  In  it. 
Would  you  like  to  take  a  look  at  it  before  de- 
ciding ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  hastily.     "  I  will  do  it." 

I  reflected  that  with  a  great  show  of  meek- 
ness my  case  was  not  without  hope,  and  then 
and  there  I  registered  a  silent  vow  of  vengeance 
for  this  oppression. 

Colonel  Tarr  quickly  took  gamebag  and  shot- 
gun to  go  out.  His  movements  were  hasty,  and 
I  judged  that  his  calrt  and  gravity  were  assumed 
with  diflSculty  when  he  spoke. 

"Leave  George  to  me,"  he  said  to  Kelvin, 
"  and  send  him  for  the  mail  to  both  trains.  Dan 
is  to  go  to  the  negro  settlement  this  side  of 
Brandon  swamp,  and  to  follow  any  clew  he  can 
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S>  ■^'"  "''»  "  *"«.  h.  com«  ,n  to  b«d.. 

.  ^It  Kfrlft"' Jl*°  "•"  "<"»  "«•' 
"  V»r.  Jr.   *     ""  "•PP"'  "P  to  me. 

mJ-Z  Im  ..71"  ''"^"'  »»  '«  o"  yo«r 
.      c  saia,     I  am— veiy sony." 

p' "^  rf^.n:' '°  ■"'  ^ob^v^y  „„!. .... 

.way.  '  "°  »"•*«.  but  quickly  turned 

"  I«  it  at  three  o'clock  «,.  .„  • 
the  Potteratown  h^r  Zn^f   "  *°  "«*  J"*"  '" 
fore  that  time  ?  -  „kTK!,**  f  ""  *»«'  ^ 
room.  ^*''  ''•'""  '"MO  the  other 

confidence,  "  for  I  shall  Wef  o  .tarn     *  T"^" 

you.    ^/  has  oofnf  kL  L.      ?        *'^"*'^°v<?'' 

iancr.    .  ni  shC  h    *"J'  '^'"'^  *»»«  °««  of 

ect  came  up  'b^ Vnl:^.'  "'^^  ^^^"  ^he  suIk 

way/      But  llrd  f\u?'u  '' '  J"'*  *»>«  other 

be  glad  to  learn  thai  t  W  i    However,  you  will 

company  whTtlk^  T^o^l  Xr""''  °'  ''' 
detention."  '**"**  *«»«««*  your 

And  then  I  was  IocWm)  Jnf« 

'<>ciced  into  my  room,  ex. 
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rt^    >  T       ■•*  <"«"«■     I  had  Hr«d  to 
«con«der  the  matter.     My  whole  mind  wai  Mt 

•■  »tep.  I  cho«  from  Kelvin's  valise  what  I 
nn  -d,  and  donned  it  hastily.  Knickerbocker 
^''<'  Wng.,  flannel  shirt,  and  a  corduroy  c«t 
r  ">«  "ell  enough,  and  I  was  of  a  b,.ild  to 
•— T}  oSF  the  costume. 

I  lurned  a  little  faint  when  I  complied  with 

,?  '"  t"^'""  '"  ""  •""•  »"•"  '  *"  ready 
rol,.veh,m  cut  my  hair;  but  he  was  so  perfectly 
«mpo«d  that  I  lost  my  self-conscious^  By 
theljehtof  thefire  he  clipped  my  hair  i„  a  uZl 
s^rlf    "T"  r"" '"'  '"'PP^Priate  expres- 

—  i.!.  »ad  practice  in  barber  work,"  he  re- 
marked,  cheerfully.  "  Used  to  trim  tie  men", 
beard,  and  fix  them  up  for  Sunday  when  Twa, 
jn  c«„p  in  Cajifomia.    They  we^.  wax  ii  I" 

vanety     Id  g,ve on, a  Van-Dyck  and  another 
an  Australian  Bushman  effect,  always  attemp^^ 

Tmy  ^::r ""  '"^"  *"^-  »"■»-  »"'-"^' 

So  he  rattled  on,  half  distracting  me ;  and  the 
»t«nge  relief  from  the  weight  of  my  hair  con! 
tnbuted  to  a  sense  I  had  of  lost  identity 
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"Would  you  like  to  see  yourself?"  asked 
Kelvin  in  a  tone  of  satisfied  pride  when  he  had 

IZ      A  u     !  ^f?^  *  ^'""^^'"e  '^ge^*  '~«  the 
lire  and  handed  it  to  me  for  a  torch.     Half-un- 

willing.  I  stepped  to  the  mirror  and  viewed  my 

strange  reflection.    They  were  right  in  suppos- 

ing  I  could  be  easily  disguised-I  was  a  nifher 

shm  but  right  manly  looking  boy:  the  loose 

and  picturesque  eflfect  of  the  costume  was  in 

"n  K •.  ^"'  ^  '''^  P*'*'  *"d  *he  spectacular 
yellow  light  from  the  pitch-pine  torch  made  me 
fairly  haggard;  and  Kelvin  had  left  my  hair  too 
long ;  it  stood  out  about  my  face  so  that  I  looked. 
I  don  t  know  whether  like  a  church-window 
«aint  or  a  football  player. 

"  You  must  cut  my  hair  shorter,-  I  said.  de. 
cidedly.    "  It  looks  ridiculous  I" 

I  flung  my  torch  back  into  the  fire,  and 
ofifcndS^  ****  *«*»*»•     Kelvin  looked  deeply 

"  Ridiculous  ?  ••  he  echoed.  "  Now  that  only 
fhows  that  you  have  never  had  a  really  fashion- 
able haircut  before.  WhatdoyoubackK»untiy 
peopleknowaboutstyle.  anyway  ?"-hc  snapped 
hfa  scissor,  toward  me  in  wrathful  derision. 
'B«Hde^  I  had  to  leave  it  long,  or  my  cap 
won  t  fit  you."  he  added,  critically.  «  Your 
head  is  too  small." 
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fcave  that  sort  of  thing  around  f«  A„„,  I  "  . 

-When  ,he  con.«  t!  ^4^1^' ^^'■^■'' '» 

He  went  out,  and  I  obeyed     A.  i!!:,,      ^ 

-.oo^nr;::^":- -•■-  -"-.ber^ashan. 

tion  that  you  would  „th  V  "  ""  '"""'P- 
.hrow  you'r^^rTto  trX'"';^;^ Z^  •»" 
«  boy's  name  ?  "  *"  ^'^^  *cccpt 

I  assented,  very  indifferent  as  to  that     U  ^ 

-Uss'tKro)^--ri 

»••    A.  I  „t  down  in  the  chair  whi,*  2Svi„ 
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'' } 


placed  for  me,  I  took  a  close  and  e^^er  survey  of 
the  room,  its  various  exits  and  the  distance  to 
each.  I  was  not  bold  enough,  however,  to  coo- 
template  a  dash  for  liberty  with  Kelvin  over  me. 
Serving  my  breakfa^  from  the  hearth  where  tiK 
dishes  stood  w^rm  he  often  had  his  face  averted ; 
but  his  turning  was  always  quick  and  unexpect- 
ed.    I  sat  vt.^  still. 

•*  Now,  Jack,  if  there  is  any  comfort  in  good 
coffee,  you  shall  have  it,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
bustling  kindness,  as  he  poured  it  out  for  me. 
"  Help  yourself  to  the  sugar — and  can  you  use 
condensed  milk  ?  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  meat ; 
this  is  Flintville  steak.  I  don't  call  it  meart, 
but  we  have  found  it  edible.  Aunt  Leni  has 
been  pounding  it.  Here  are  eggs.  You  see,  we 
haven't  had  much  time  to  kill  any  birds,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  give  the  impression  that  we  get 
plenty,  so  our  servants  eat  the  few  we  do 
bring  in." 

This  cool  reference  to  their  outrageous  decep< 
tion  provoked  my  wrath.  I  looked  up  at  him 
and  he  read  my  thoughts. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  succeed  in  enlisting  your 
sympathy,"  he  said  with  a  mockery  of  concern 
which  went  far  to  upset  my  gravity,  indignant 
and  miserable  as  I  was. 

"  If  you  disapprove  of  our  course  in  general," 
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he  continued  in  an  injured  tone,  as  if  the  sus- 
picion that  I  could  disapprove  hurt  him  exceed- 
togly-"  if  you  withhold  us  your  moral  support 
m  our  difficulties,  you  must  at  least  appreciate 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  we  display  in  the  de- 
t«ls  of  our  enterprise.  Busy  as  I  am,  I  shall 
take  time  to-day  to  send  of!  a  heavy  package  by 
express,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  game,  and 
marked  accordingly." 

I  was  still  at  my  breakfast  when  there  were 
heavy  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the  dark-bearded 
man  they  called  Dan.  the  one  that  had  watched 
Murray's  window  and  afterward  ridden  away  on 
the  white  pony,  came  into  the  room.  His  boots 
vjere  muddy  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  black  muck 
erf  the  swamps.  He  nodded  silently  in  answer 
to  Kelvin  s  greeting,  came  forward  and  gave  me 

"  Breakfas.,  Mr.  Kelvin  ?  "  he  growled 
Th«i  he  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  me 

and  fell  to  eating  heartily,  using  his  knife  to  con- 

vey  the  great  pieces  of  batter-bread  to  his  mouth. 

I  quickly  overcame  my  first  spasm  of  embarrass. 

ment.     It  was  plain  that  the  man  did  not  rec- 

ogmze  me. 

"As  soon  as  you  have  eaten.  Dan,  you  are  to 
go  back  to  Potterstown,"  said  Kelvin  as  he 
waited  on  him. 
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Dan  muttered  that  he  had  seen  Colonel  Tarr 
and  got  his  orders. 

"  I  understand  you  have  made  quite  a  night 
of  it  ?  "  asked  Kelvin,  encouragingly. 

"  I  ain't  been  travcUin'  around  in  a  hack,"  he 
replied,  sententiously. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  situation  as 
things  stand  now  ?  "  asked  Kelvin.  "  Are  you 
as  full  of  hope  as  Colonel  Tarr  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  faU  to  nab  him  if 
we  have  the  time,"  said  Dan.  ••  1 1:  re  ain't  so 
many  things  he  could  have  done.  There's 
Nunley's  house  and  there's  the  swamps  and 
he's  got  to  go  to  the  settlements  to  get  some- 
thin*  to  cat.  We're  sure  of  him— -if  we  have  the 
time." 

"  Time  is  just  what  we  have  plenty  of,"  ob- 
served Kelvin,  coolly,  and  my  blood  fairly  boiled 
with  wrathful  impatience. 

"  I  guess  that's  right,"  said  Dan. 

Kelvin  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  threw 
it  open  for  the  fresh,  sweet  morning  air  to  stream 
into  the  room.  At  the  same  time  Dan  arose 
with  his  empty  cof!ee<up  and  moved  to  the 
hearth. 

"I  can  wait  on  myself,  Mr.  Kelvin,"  he 
growled  as  the  other  came  back.  "  You  and 
him  had  better  be  gettin*  under  way,"  and  he 
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nodded  backward  toward  me.  Then  lowerine 
h.s  voice  to  an  audible  whisper-"  I  .uppose 
thi£  here  kid  is  another  detective  ?  " 

Kelvin  grinned  joyously. 

"  Of  course,"  he  returned.  "  Better  look  out 
for  him.  Dan ;  as  you  say  yourself,  detectives 
are  risky.     You   never  Know  whom   they  are 

Dan  muttered  something,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  the  table  and  sat  down  he  met  mv 
eye.  ' 

His  look  was  one  of  disapprobation. 

"  Look  here,  young  feller,  we  ain't  hirin'  you 
to  sit  around  any  longer  than  it  takes  to  eat 
your  meals.-  lie  said,  intolerantly. 

"  Mind  yoor  own  business,  Dan ;  we've  got  our 
orders,  said  Kelvin,  with  composure.  "  We've 
been  told  to  keep  camp." 

His  little  joke,  however,  was  to  cost  him 
dear. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  »d  Dan,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
preaension.     «  You-  two  are  to  stay  nigh  the 

•;  You  mean  to  keep  the  ship,"  said  Kelvin, 
quickly ;  and  then,  fearing  to  risk  further  dis- 
closures,  he  came  out  with  the  truth  :  "  This  is 
no  detective,  Dan.  This  is  our  prisoner ;  the 
one  we  took  last  night." 
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He  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  gazed  at  me 
a  moment  with  a  wild  dismay,  then  tumbled  to 
his  feet  and  made  for  the  door  with  awkward 
haste. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  roared  Kelvin  ;  but  the  mans 
nerve  was  completely  upset  and  he  bolted  out. 
A  grim  amusement  possessed  me  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  feelings.     Kelvin's  quickness 
about  "  the  boat  "  had  not  saved  their  secret. 
I   now  knew  their  proposed   route  of  retreat 
when  their  hunt  should  be  over,  and  my  knowl- 
edge of  their  arrangements  was  fairly  complete. 
The  Henderson  house  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  swift-flowing  river.    Through  the  lone- 
ly  forests  and  silent  swamps  they  expected  to 
make  a  perfectly  secret  passage  to  the  gulf. 
That  was  the  route  by  which  the  wounded  man 
had  been  convey  ;d  away.    It  was  their  one  way 
out  of  the  country,  and  a  very  excellent  way — 
had  no  one  known  it.     But  now  I  knew  it,  and 
as  soon  as  I  escaped  I  could  make  sure  of  their 
arrest  and  punishment. 

Upon  further  musing  I  felt  an  inconsequent 
regret  that  the  attack  had  failed,  that  I  had  frus- 
trated the  business.  What  a  deal  of  time  and 
money  the  preparations  had  cost  I  "  Several 
cool  thousands  ! "  Kelvin  had  called  it.  What 
mutual  devotion  among  the  gang  I    They  had 
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acted  on  their  leader's  quick  scheme  of  violence 
as  one  man.  Apparently  for  friendship's  sake 
th^  were  dragged  into  danger  and  dishonor 
without  hesitation  or  reproach.  I  knew  without 
analysis  that    the  cause  was  Colonel   Tarr's 

hatred  of  the  Irishman.  What  a  blind  fury  I- 
but  what  consummate  daring !  And  the  accident 
of  my  presence  in  the  house  that  night,  and  now 
the  chance  intelligence  that  I  had  gained  about 
tneir  boat,  were  to  ruin  them  ? 

whn"^  'r  '""  *''°"^''*'  "^y  ***^^  '"  «»y  hand.   • 
while  Kelvin  moved  silently  about,  now  to  one 

to  nghts  Once  he  went  to  the  door  and  cave 
some  orders  to  George  in  the  hall,  and  I  htard 
considerable  movement  about  the  house,  partic 

tt'.^  l"T  '"°"*  "^'^  "'''  T^-  't  Chanced 
un^  I  H  t  "^^.*™'"8:  of  the  coming  of  Thomas 
until  he  burst  in  upon  us.  Our  meeting  was 
decidedly  unpleasant.  ** 

wither  .^°'  ^"^""^^  "^^'  ^"^  '°°^«1  ^om 
w  h  mipatience  and  weariness ;  a  tall,  graceful 

choleric  blue  eyes.  I  was  startled  to  confront 
hui  glare  of  animosity.  Then  Kelvin  stepped 
up  and  gently  removed  the  hat  he  still  kept^n 
nis  head.     Thomas  flushed  angrily. 
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"  I  am  ordered  to  treat  you  like  a  boy,"  he 
said  to  me  In  a  rude  and  exasperated  tone. 

His  address  irritated  me  beyond  any  feeling 
of  constraint. 

"  I  undersUnd  that,  sir,"  I  answered,  with 
spirit.  "And  1  have  agreed  to  it.  Pray  don't 
let  my  presence  inconvenience  you.  Keep  on 
your  hat." 

It  stung,  as  I  meant  it  should,  and  he  turned 
away,  still  angry,  but  abashed.  After  that  he 
gave  me  no  further  notice,  unless  the  profound 
irritation  of  his  every  word  and  gesture  was 
meant  to  convey  that  he  thought  me  a  great 
nuisance.  I  ought  to  have  been  glad  of  this  at- 
titude in  one  of  my  captors.  A  strong  desire 
to  see  the  camp  cleared  of  me  argued  well  for 
my  future. 

Thomas  ate  hastily  and  silently  as  Dan  had 
done,  giving  Kelvin  but  curt  and  scanty  replies 
to  all  his  questions  about  the  night's  work. 
When  he  rose  from  the  table  I  looked  up  and 
saw  him  take  game-bag  and  shot-gun  as  Colonel 
Tarr  had  done  that  morning.  Kelvin  gave  him 
some  letters  and  directions  to  George  for  mail- 
ing them. 

"  I  can't  call  him  in  here  till  Harry  has  bul- 
lied him  a  little,"  he  explained,  and  I  understood 
that  it  was  a  question  as  to  how  my  presence 
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was  to  be  explained  to  the  negro.  "  Harry  left 
me  without  sufficient  directions.  I  wish  you 
would  send  him  home."  ^ 

"Send  him  home?"  snarled  Thomas;  "he'll 

send  me  to ,"  and  he  left  us. 

"  This  life  is  beginning  to  tell  on  that  boy's 
rnannem  said  KelvJn,  mournfully.  He  stcid 
before  the  hearth  and  lit  his  pipe,  then  puffed 
the  blue  clouds  about  him  in  silence  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  he  eyed  me  dubiously. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
your  situation.-  he  said  at  length,  in  a  kindly 
tone.  "At  the  rate  they  have  been  covering 
the  ground  there  won't  be  a  stone  left  unturned 
-or  shall  I  say  log,  since  there  are  no  stones  in 
this  country  ?— before  many  hours." 
I  dropped  my  eyes  again,  and  sat  mute.  After 

whether  I  knew  Dr.  Nunley. 

"  Slightly,"  I  answered,  looking  up  in  sur- 
prise. '^ 

"I  only  know  him  slightly,  myself.  I  wish  I 
knew  him  better."  said  Kelvin,  pleasantly.  "I 
fanqr  the  doctor  and  I  should  be  congenial." 

He  looked  at  me  keenly  as  if  he  meant  to 
My  more  but  «jemcd  to  change  his  mind,  and 
finished  his  pipe  in  contemplative  silence.  Then 
he  resumed  his  brisk  and  energetic  manner,  and 
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bade  me  follow  him  to  another  room  where  he 
had  «>me  writing  to  do.    I  obeyed  with  a  stir 

0  hope,  but  as  we  stepped  into  the  hall  he  laid 
hit  claw-like  hand  on  my  arm,  and  I  could  only 
look  longingly  through  the  open  hall  door  at 

l.nV^"oT''  ^'^  ^^"  «**^'  -^  ^^^  »^-i^ht 

Kelvin  stopped  to  unlock  a  door  which  led 
from  the  hall  into  my  prison. 

"Aunt  Leni's  intelligence  will  be  put  to  the 
•train  to  discover  why  the  'gemman'  has  his 
wmdows    nailed    up,-  he   observed,    genially. 
Fortunately  she  is  primed  for  the  unusual, 
i  he  fact  that  none  of  us  ever  go  to  bed  puzzled 
her  a  little,  till  I  told  her  that  in  the  •  No'th  *  it  is 
too  cold  to  sleep  in  winter,  and  we  were  all  in 
the  habit  of  movingabout  agood  deal.     She  has 
experienced  something  of  the  kind  in  her  own 
well-ventiUited  cabin,  and  the  explanation  satis- 
fies  her     What  a  land  this  is  for  the  practice 
and  perfection  of  fraud  I     I  have  yet  to  discover 

n^''I?J"^"^^  ***•*  *^*»  ^'"«  of  Americans 
called  Africans  won't  believe  about  the  North" 

1  had  already  discovered  that  Kelvin  usually 
had  a  definite  meaning  to  convey;  in  this  case 
he  made  It  plainer. 

"The  negroes  will  be  of  no  use  to  you,"  he 
continued  easily,  as  we  entered  the  room  oppo- 
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^  that  they  «  of  any  u«  to  ut,  except  u 
.t^e.«tt.«g  Aunt  Uni.  you  will' „ot  tv" 
the  plej.u„  of  verting.  She  only  .ppe.„  for 
•  few  hour,  eveiy  day  to  draw  her  Jul.  and 

yonder.  We  were  recommended  to  her  by  the 
Henderwn.  as  being  honest  and  handy:  lani 
.««  she  find,  u.  h,„dy.    A,  for  Geo^e  he  ta 

vot'on  which  a  few  day,  of  high  tip,  and  abu- 
Both  he  and  AuntLeni  are  madly  superstitio"! 
"tcntSl""".?  °"  '°"  ^  '»  »««"2 

you  bewitched.    I  only  mention  thcK  matter, 
to  uve  you  trouble."  ■■■■wer. 

I  had  little  hope  of  getting  help  from  the 

m^t    ?;■.  "  '  ""'"  P~  *'■*  GeorgeTf 
member  of  the  camp,  it  «emed  a,  if  I  might  g« 

th„  end  and  to  any  other  which  p»mi«d  e«ape 
it  wa,  necessary  that  I  should  appear  cntirelv 

nc  pointed  out  to  me. 
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This  room  was  bare,  and,  to  judge'by  the  torn 
wall-paper  and  tumbled-in  chimney,  unused  by 
the  Hendersons.  •  The  strangers  had  brought 
m  a  few  chairs  and  a  table  with  writmg  materials 
Newspapers,  opened  and  unopened,  strewed  the 
floor. 

Kelvin  kindled  a  small  fire,  though  the  sunny 
room  scarcely  needed  it,  handed  me  some  papers 
and  a  magazine,  then  sat  down  and  began  to 
write  busily.  I  had  no  mind  to  read,  but  sat  in 
dull  miseo;,  watching  his  huriying  pen.  Upon 
each  occasion  of  sealing,  directing,  and  stamp- 
ing  his  letters-all  of  which  appeared  to  be 
short  communications-he  had  some  informa- 
tion  for  me,  usually  touched  with  nonsense. 

I  have  to  write  to  one  of  our  agents  and  ac 
complices  m  a  good  many  different  places,"  he 
said,  showing  me  a  handful  of  envelopes.  «  All 
taese  are  to  the  same  man.  If  he's  not  in  one 
place  this  will  strike  him  in  another.  We  have 
to  be  thorough,  and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any 
time.  I  m  sure,  if  you  had  occasion  to  know 
our  work  better  you  would  be  brought  to  a 
de^atch'''''  ^PP'"^"**^^"  °^  °"'  ingenuity  and 

t  Jl^^^'p^^"  T"^  ^'"''^  "   ^  ^^'^'  involun- 
tarily.   From  their  talk  about  detectives  I  had 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  hired  men  for 
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Colonel  Tarrs  cause,  whatever  that  might  be- 
and  ,t  occurred  to  „e  that  the  man  I  L' 

wftho  fi'/T^  '"""  =■  ""'-  ■"«••*  have  died 
without  disturbing  these  hard  and  reckless  men 
»  he  was  dead,  I  had  killed  him.    TbT^Z^' 
hension  turned  me  faint.  '^^ 

"  We  have  several,"  Kelvin  readily  answered 

t^e  ^r'T'  "i!""*'  =«'«'-  ""eand  there^ 
rienH     V    •''"•«"'  "'■""  '"oWngout  for  our 
ft^nd.     Yes,  yes,  we  have  been  veo-  thorough 
When  you  appreciate  how  much  we  have  done' 
you  won't  blame  us  for  the  inconvenrnce  w^ 
have  caused  yourself.  Your  detention  is  a  sUt 
but  essentia  link  in  the  chain  of  our  ente^ 
The  enterprise  must  move  on ;  there  is  a  good 

d^linvo Ived  you  know.-henodded  towardme 
with  an  air  of  confiding  in  me,  "and  you  have 
put  us  back.  I  am  sure  you  meant  no  harm  but 
you  have  really  put  us  back."  * 

It  struck  me  that  there  was  something  horri- 

hi  i"  ?''  '"  "'"■*  fe  shedding  of  the 
human  blood  was  passed  over  in  all  of  fhis.  A 
dr«id  question  rose  to  my  lips  and  died  there^ 
and  I  looked  at  Kelvin  with  mute  appeal.  ' 
He  misunderstood  my  expression. 
You  know  that  I  am  the  tool  and  the  slave 
of  another,"  he  hastened  to  say.    '■  If  you  ^ 
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going  to  plead,  I  must  really  refer  you  to  Colo- 
nel  Tarr.  Not  that  I  can  encourage  you  to  that 
measure,"  he  added,  with  decision.  «  Colonel 
Tarr  is  not  amenable  to  reasonable  persuasion. 
I  con  ess  ,t  with  shame,  for  I  was  his  tutor,  and 
tried  to  bring  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

.nf  S  At""^'  *°°^  "P  ^ '^"^"  '"h^^*  °'  paper, 
and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

r.  "  iV  M  "u^  ^  ^^^  ^  "^^'  **"  ^^P^^*  fa*"'  far  better 
results,  he  murmured  half  to  himself,  as  he 
began  to  write. 

His  note  was  but  a  few  words:  as  he  folded 
It  he  resumed  his  subject. 

"He  left  me  to  live  in  the  tropics,  where  he 
firet  formed  the  pernicious  habit  of  turning  night 
into  day,"  he  explained  to  me  as  to  one  who 
was  sure  to  sympathize  in  his  regret.    (If  Kelvin 
had  given  deep  study  to  the  question  as  to  how 
I  could  be  reanimated  and  made  to  forget  my 
troubles  he  could  not  have  done  better  than 
with  this  extravagance.)    «  You  must  not  judge 
him  harshly,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.     "  Colonel 
Tarr  has  a  mild,  sweet  nature;  but  he  knows 
r'r:.^^!'*.!:^."*^  "^'^^  g^'^at  clearness,  and  he  goes 

must 


get  into  his  way." 

Clear  hot  rage  swept  my  gl 
a  sort  of  exultation  in  the 
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Breaker  of  the  la«r.    Surely  it  was  worth  some 

same  time  my  heart  warmed  toward  Kelvin  • 
h.s  satire  of  himself  and  his  friend  ai^ued  »me 
soundness.     Some  of  his  jolces,  I  thS  hTd 

acts,  but  he  exposed  him  mercilessly 
Lunch  was  spread  in  the  other  room  when 

been  ;  ~'  T  ""*=  '""""^  George  had 
sound  „frt'  u       "''  °*"  '°°'"  I  heard  the 

the  111  >k""""-.  '^"™  g^vemeaseatat 
the  table  with  my  bacic  toward  my  own  door 
and  I  understood  what  he  meant  by  it  Vhe„ 
Aunt  Uni  suddenly  flung  the  door  o^In  bd^tS 

-Orr"^,  "y-"  -'  'o  turnaround 
Oh,  Mr    Kelv,:,,  please  sah,  kain't  I  git 
Br.  George  t  open  dese  yere  windows  ?    Dw's 
stuck  so  I  kain't  move 'em  «  ^ 

eaiii?*''.  Do"  "■«  V"'  ^"'■•"  '»'''  Kelvin, 
easily.      'Do  your  best   by  fireliVhf      In   *i. 

North  we  don't  have  windoL  t^trtd!  oms' 
It  s  too  cold,  you  know.  So  I  just  nailed  th^ 
up  to  feel  moreat  home.  You  see,  don't  youT^ 
of  2^'  r;" '    """""""^  the  negress  in  a  tone 

slammed  th  T'^  '""  ~""«'°"'  ""^  'he 
Slammed  the  door  to  again.    To  me  the  event 

was  somewhat  discou«gi„g.    I  felt  no^ata^' 
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petite  for  lunch,  and  the  hope  of  immediate  es 
cape  that  had  upheld  me  all  the  morning  began 
to  weaken.  With  the  alert  Kelvin  there  would 
be  no  chance.  I  sat  in  moody  silence  awhile 
Then  I  remembered  that  my  other  door  was  un^ 
locked.  Would  Kelvin  remember  that?  I  rose 
and  asked  permission  to  go  into  my  room.  Kel- 
vm  granted  it  reluctantly. 

"You  won't  be  any  more  comfortable  in  that 
dark  hole,"  he  protested,  but  he  took  up  a  few 
pieces  of  firewood  and  carried  them  into  the 
other  room.    While  he  placed  them  and  kindled 
them  I  stood  in  an  agony  of  hesitation  as  to 
whether  to  try  the  dash  for  liberty.     It  is  well 
my  spirit  failed,  for  Kelvin  would  surely  have 
caught  me.     He  had  not  forgotten  the  unlocked 
door,  alas !    Before  he  left  me  he  went  quietly 
oyer  and  attended  to  it,  slipping  the  ke>  into 
his  pocket. 

I  sank  into  a  chair,  ready  to  cry  with  disap- 
pointment. 

"It  is  very  gloomy  in  here;  you  had  better 
come  out  again."  said  my  jailer,  with  a  sincere 
sohctude.  "There  is  no  use  in  making  the 
worst  of  the  situation.  Sunlight  and  fresh  air 
will  help  you  keep  your  courage  up." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  motioned  him  away; 
but  after  he  had  gone  out  and  closed  the  door  I 
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came  to  reahze  how  truly  he  had  spoken.    The 
semi^arkness  of  the  room  was  really  op^^srv. 

c'h^uric:  h:  -'i  rr°  '■^«" 

f-Hsh.  Lch^Sw^rj^'^^-J"' 
shutters  behind  the  small  panes  wala  dT™ 
m.rror  m  which  moved  a  stLg^^d  rtsttS 

I'-T  ..  "'^  °'  '"''  '■"'entity  grew  and 

w«ghed  me  down.  Dead  to  my  own  worid^„ 
ast^nge  and  hated  disguise,  locked  in  a  hTdti" 
room  »'.th  the  one  tormenting  thought  o  Tow 
2  loved  ones  were  at  that  moment  grieving!! 
the  situation  appeared  to  me  unbearable  Al 
te".ately,  I  paced  the  floor  or  threw  mysl 
moamngupon  the  bed,  the  hou,.  crept  sTo^^^; 

stni  »1   rZ'"^  f ^'■°"  °'"-    Then,  as  I  lay 
st.II  and   tired  awhile,  wondering   whether  F 

satthi:  r  •".'  """  °'  '-'•confinement 

^  wu.^"^  °"  the  western  side  of  my 
room.  What,  was  it  already  evening?  W^I 
to  spend  another  night  so?  Was  the  ZZ-. 
-ord  that  I  should  be  held  till  hirwfck^  couL 
wasrun  actuallytobe  fulfilled  ?  I  rous^m  "",f 
^m  to  action,  this  time  with  a  sense  of  d«^ 
a  e  resolve.  Kelvin  should  let  me  g^I IS 
plead,  I  would  implore  him,  I  would  kow^on 
the  ground  and  p„y;a„d„fc.„J;«'^^ 
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durate  I  would    defy  him.  yes,  I'would  even 
fight !  I  would  seize  one  of  their  shotguns 

thJlV'^?.'  ^^^  '^""Sed  in  the  other  room; 
the  late  afternoon  sun  was  on  the  outer  world 
and  on  the  hearth  the  fire  was  dying  ' 

Kelvin  who  was  at  the  table,  had  sprung  up 
as  I  suddenly  entered,  and  the  look  on  his  face 
was  one  of  alarm.  I  thought  for  one  trium! 
phant  moment  that  he  was  intimidated  by  my 
frenzy  of  resolution,  but  I  was  speedily  unde"^ 

JJ^^'^^^'  "  *^"  "^""^''  J^'^^"  he  de- 

afXh^     T.T^'r"'^'""-     "H-veyouhad 
a  Iright.    That  confounded  dark  hole  I " 

Before  I  could  answer  I  was  aware  of  another 

n  the  wmdow  where  he  stood,  and  though  the 
hght  fell  so  that  his  face  was  obscured  LTd 
feel  his  look,  and  half  involuntarily  moved 
back  to  my  door.  "i^vca 

c.Tf„*  "foment."  he  commanded,  and  I 
stood  still.     "I  have  something  to  ask  you." 

rM  ^""^  ^«'t  r^"^'  "^'^'"  ^^'^  Kelvin,  de- 
cidedly. Mack  is  not  feeling  well.  Open  the 
window  there,  and  get  some  fresh  water  " 

It  was  a  strange  sensation  to  be  the  object  of 
these  people  s  solicitous  attention.  The  window 
was  flung  open,  I  was  put  into  an  armchair, 
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Kelvin  took  the  glass  of  water  from  the  oth.r 
and  offered  it  to  me  with  a  kind  word      1 
taken  aback,  entirely  subdued      TK  '''^' 

theshotgunIhadiuy:et^td,^nt^^^^ 
tK>n^j,peared  totally  i.p.,,,,,,,J,;";f^^^^^ 

fullv     "  I  fi,~     •.»  •  asKea  Kelvin,  cheer- 

thT       i  ?  "^''*  J""  "0*  "hen  you  apneared 
that  you  had  seen  a  ghost."  "PPeared 

Thus  was  interpreted  the  pallor  which  h,^ 
attended  my  dangerous  mood.*^  M;cIe,ooked 
suddenly  as  pitiful  as  it  seemed  hope'^  l^'^ 
dosed  my  eyes  with  a  sense  of  havinT'beaten 

2:t  '"  "'■"'^  ''^'""''  '"y "-.  -0  an':: 

all''^^"  ""'"i  t°?  *  ''"  """■"" :  he  will  be 

templation  of  my  woes.  *  '""■ 

"  You  think,  Hany,  that  McGuire  robbed 

the  Perots,  and  for  that  reason  you  ar"sure 

that  he  can't  seek  the  protection  of  the  law 

against  us,  even  though  he  knows  we  burnt  Z 

'That  is  my  idea  of  the  situation  " 
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'But  tell  me  about  the  robbery.    How  do 
you  know?"  '      **wwao 

"The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Perry  was  unaccountably  and 
very  cleverly  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 

cTn"J'    ^ff'  ""  •"  *^^  ^°"««' '"  the  ful 
confidence  of  the  family;  he  had  succeeded,  by 

Dr.  Nunley's  aid.  in  making  everyone  believi  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed;  he  had  presumably 
already  completed  his  two  trap-door^-or  rather 
holes  m  the  floor,  as  Thomas  described  theml 
which  he.  of  course,  had  prepared  for  the  event 
of  our  assault,  but  which  he  could  use  at  any 
time  to  get  about  the  house  or  out-of-doors  un- 
^^J^:^'    ^oy-<^oubtthathe 

thlf^^'  !^"*'j  ^^  *'°"^*  *"  *h*^  ^°rfd  about 
let  Hn  T-  ^''^'"-  "H«^^  no  man  to 
I  ,ho  M  f        ;'  *"  opportunity  for  mischief. 

troll  r^'^"  ''"*"^  "y^^"  *°  ^^^^  all  the 
trouWe  of  secret  and  silent  work  at  night,  and 

then  h,^e  no  occasion  to  use  my  pretty  arrange- 
ment  except  for  the  remote  event  of  having  to 
give  you  the  slip  once  more."  ^ 

as  I  !!lnr''  ^"''  *^""  *°  '"^^^^  "^y  ^°«^'ng 
as  a  remote  event,"  returned  Colonel  Tarr,  with 

a  fierce  and  ugly  little  laugh. 
"  Still,  Harry,  the  whole  business  is  a  very 
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a^ucd'"Kj'"*  "".re'-^'-ve  conMruction," 

hfaskill  aid"'/"  ''•     "'  """'  "^"^  'h" 
world/'  "^  "'  •"  ^  '"«  *<>  ">« 

J7r\  "?i."^  ""y  ■"  '"K^'y  •he  doctor'.." 
said  Colonel  Tarr.  thoughtfully.    "  I  believe  it 

are  wro?.' •  ^°^  v'^  'J''^"^'  ""''•>''  '  *»•"«*  you 
"Tln'Mi.   .K  ^'^'*"'  *'"  "  *°"*^  of  disapproval. 

bevonT.T,  ^        f"*^  "°*^'"^  ^g^'"«t  the  doctor 
beyond  the  first  piece  of  humbuggery  " 

tZr'l  r'.'"^""^  ^     "^^  G<^offrey  told  you 

that  the  hole  in  the  lower  floor  from  which  he 

gc^  out  under  the  house  was  in  a  locked  closet  ? 

Yes  ?    I  saw  a  servant  of  the  house  to-day     She 

says  that  closet  was  Mr.  Murray's  that  he  h.H 

a  number  of  his  things  there  "  ^^ 

"The  devil  she  did!    A  paralytic  with  his 

thmgs  ,n  a  closet  on  the  lower  flooVj " 

am  It^  'H  P°'"*'  *^^*''  the  whole  point  I 

S  r    ^  '^^  ''^y  *°  *^^*  closet,  the  woman 

;"  rf  *'"'  ^'*^"  *°  ^^*  ^^-^  "»^^" 
«n  n     VT     ^'^  "^^^  "°  *='°^^' '"  the  upper  room 

of  fh^;?"''^^'  Particularly  asked'or  the uTe' 
of  this  one.  He  always  did  some  waiting  on 
h.s  patient  when  he  made  him  a  professfona? 
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visit     He  was  certainly  a  party  to  that  robbeiy 
—1  think  we  have  them  both." 

"Yes I    If  we  tould  get  hold  of  them,  we 
should  certamly  have  them  both,"  Kelvin  agreed 
cheerfully.  ^       ' 

"At  any  rate,  it  settles  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  driven  far  enough  to  show 
fight,  and  threaten  us  with  exposure.  They  have 
too  much  to  fear  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Kelvin,  and  he  shook 
his  head  m  wonder.  "  How  he  could  have  been 
such  an  ass  1  To  rob  the  people  on  whose  pro- 
tection  he  absolutely  depended !  Well.  I  should 
not  complain,  for  it  makes  it  all.vefy  plain  sail- 
ing for  us." 

Colonel  Tarr  turned  and  looked  at  me 
fear  r^'"  ^"'"g'"  ^«  assented,  "and  nol,iing  to 

Was  this  meant  for  my  ears  in  particular  ? 
Were  these  men  so  certain  they  could  success- 
fully hide  me  till  their  lawless  course  was  run  ? 
Involuntarily  I  rose  and  steadied  myself  to 
speak  It  occurred  to  me  that  by  this  time  he 
must  know  my  name  and  connection ;  and  I  was 
going  to  begin  my  protest  with  a  reference  to 
my  uncle,  who  was  a  man  to  be  respected  and 
not  to  be  injured  with  impunity.    He  was  be- 
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fore  mc,  addressing  me  with  a  question  before 
1  found  my  words. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  sum  of  money  Mc- 
puire  took  from  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Perry?" 
he  asked. 

"  i  am  not  inch'ned  to  help  you."  I  answered, 
coldly.  * 

"  But  I  only  ask  you  to  save  time,  which  is 

as  much  to  your  interest  as  to  mine."  said  he. 

•;  I  am  not  dependent  on  you  for  informa- 
tion. " 

"  That's  well  for  you,"  I  said  stubbornly,  and 
turned  away. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  inappropriate  for  you  to  with- 
stand me  on  such  a  point,  considering  your  situ- 
ation ? "  he  inquired,  in  a  slightly  threatening 
tone.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  my  friend 
Kelvm  would  not  permit.  He  stepped  up  be- 
side me.  *^ 

"  Will  you  begin  with  thumb-screws,  Harry  ?  " 
he  inquired,  sarcastically. 

"I  shall  have  to  begin  by  pitching  you  out 
of  the  window,"  said  Colonel  Tr.rr,  with  a  sudden 
softness  of  voice  I  had  heard  once  before. 

"  I  should  suggest  something  of  the  kind,  if 
only  to  let  off  your  surplus  energy."  said  the  ex- 
tutor  composedly.  «  There  is  no  need  here  of 
strong  language  or  threats  of  any  kind.    Jack  is 
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1  explained  rully  the  reason  we  detain  him  and 
you  see  him  cheerful  and  resigned.  B^Uin  .o 
h.m  now  why  we  need  to  know  the  sum  of 
money  wvth  „hich  McGuire  is  probably "r^ 
v.ded_iet  h.m  see  that  it  will  aid  „,  i„  L. 
matmg  howfer  he  might  have  got  away.orC 

will  get  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  answer,  I  am 

There  was  something  decidedly  winning  about 

.w"l!      i  \P'^'"g  «nse  of  community  of 
interest  with  the  gang.   After  all,  why  shouldn't 
they  catch  McGuire?    The  Irishman  was  cer 
tamly  as  bad  as  could  well  be. 

I, J'  ''"'If?  ''"  ■'*''  ■"""'^  """gh  to  buy  a 
Iiorse  and  do  a  little  bribing  on  hfe  own  ^  " 

suggested  Kelvin  to  me.    "In  that  c^rhrml 

have  got  out  of  the  neighborhood  even  whUe 

I  made  a  rapid  calculation,  for  I  had  the  data 

•ng  I  told  them  what  they  asked 

bol'rf  tt?7  ""^l^'  ""^  ''""  P""  •«*  for 
w"  "If  L  "".""?'""  '■""gh.-^id  Kel- 
vm.       If  he  remams  m  the  neighborhood  it  is 
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a  matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  neces- 
«  You're  wrong,"  said  Colonel  Tarr.     «  He 
d^to?"**'''*'*^  *^^*  """"^^  ^^  "^^^^^  ""'^^  '^« 
«  Hariy,  I  am  afraid  that  you  do  that  gentle- 
man a  gnve  injustice,"  said  Kelvin,  reproach- 

"Dr.  Nunley  has  been  in  straits  very  lately 

as  I  have  ascertained,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  with 

a  little  wearmess  in  his  voice.    "  He  has  had 

several  notes  to  meet  this  winter.    I  am  certain 

that  he  met  them  with  Mr.  Perot's  money. 

There  ,s  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  accomplished 

rascal.     Hes  been  about  the  ruins  all  day  la- 

mentmg  the  loss  of  the  Irishman  with  dignified 

moderation  and  that  of  Miss  Harlowe  with  lofty 

sentiment.     Not  a  word  of  doubt  as  to  their 

ti  a'tion^!  ""'°**°"  ^""^^"^  *  ^*'^'*'**  °^''"  *"^^- 
"  You  see,  Jack,  your  friend,  the  doctor,  is 
really  not  worthy  to  retain  your  respect."  Kel 
vin  ajued,  as  if  I  had  been  warmly  defending 
Dr.  Nunley.  "  You  might  say  for  him  that  he 
behev^  you  murdered,  either  by  McGuire  or 
by  McGuires  enemies-and  I  suppose  that  is  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  his  letting  the  matter  rest: 
but  you  must  see  that  your  return  to  life  would 
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SI™:"-     •<'°»''-"  you  to  repose  any 

Nevertheless,  I  believed  in  the  doctor  and  in 
my  ultimate  rescue  through  him.  He  of  all  the 
2^  "v? '>;'  o« -ho  knew  I  might  s,t 
alive.  Whether  openly  or  in  secret  he  would 
find  me  out.  Perhaps  at  this  veiy  moment  he 
was  confessing  his  fraud  for  my  s^e"  vT^like 

r^rars"^""'"""'^-""-'-"^ 

Colonel  Tarr  took  his  hat  f,«m  the  table. 
You  haven't  told  me  what  news  you  got  of 
KelWn        "'  '"  '"'"'"'"  '•°'"'"  he  said  t°J 

"  I  couldn't  persuade  Thomas  or  Dan  to  show 
themselves  in  town.  They  are  so  modest  thev 
hate  to  attract  the  least  notice;  but  I  se« 
George  m  and  he  b^ughtamost  honorab  e  s" 
The  only  strangers  are  four  respectable  luX; 
merchants  who  came  in  a  body  on  the  m  dnteht 
train  ■-*  night  and  left  again'^for  pt^^'t 

Z,'        St  ""^  "°*  """""g  them  for  Allan's 
man  would  have  seen  him  at  Clayton,  the  Zl 

self  l^'Cr*,,'"  ?"'■'"■*  """^  ■■■"™'>"«d  him. 
I^  l^v    ^     "  k'"  *'''  ^""^^  "=  and  doubt. 

T^3t°Self"''"°-'"™'"-'-''^'-' 
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I   thought  that  for  one  who  had   gone  w 
far  as  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  d7.  Nun! 

^nted"'"'^        """  "'""  '^""'"e  '°°  ""-'h  '<" 
granted.    Murray  was  not  known  in  Flintville 

except  to  the  Perrys;  but  these  men  were  e^ 

tT-  ""T'  ""r  ^'""^'  "■"J  I  ''-"ted  them 
for  being  thorough  even  where  it  looked  to  m" 

A  „   ?  """=  ''<=g'««"g  something. 

du  „  It"  "''"•  "^  "~''  '"g'"-*^  '•»  the  mid- 
tation  t  '■°°'"' 1"'"=  ■*«  comrades  in  consul- 
tation.  I  almost  forgot  I  was  a  prisoner.  Nev- 
erthele^  I  was  rather  surprised  when  Colonel 
Tar,  asked  nie  coolly  whether  I  had  been  out 
Of  the  house  that  day  ? 

withTn  ^-^""^  *'"';  '°  ^""'y"  ^^^^'"  explained, 
with  an  air  of  apology;  « that  is  to  sayf  I  have 

been  busy  and,  naturally,  Jack  didn't  ca^e  to  go 
for  a  walk  alone. "  ^ 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  quietly  • 
he  can  go  with  me  now."  ^ ' 

Kelvin  murmured  something  inaudible.  I 
think  It  was  a  warning  to  Colonel  Tan-  that  my 
mind  was  bent  on  escape.  He  paid  no  heed  to 
^,  handed  me  a  cap  from  a  peg  on  the  wall,  and 
motioned  me  to  precede  him  into  the  hall 

time^°hr  •*!,"'*  !?  '^  ^""  ^'''  ^^P'  »•"  -"  the 
tin  K.  ."^u '  "^'^^  ^  ""^'y  J"^*  perception,  I 
thought,  of  the  misery  of  my  sit  Jation.     The 
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breath  of  evening  air  in  the  open  hall  revived 

Cs^aJiv™       '  '""  """  ^^  '°  "'"  *"»« 
We  were  high  enough  to  get  a  broad  view 

.He  scent  o,trpL"at%v::^.Lt:::t 

warm  as  spring.  ^  ^^^ 

Two  bird-dogs  were  tied  to  the  piazza  railing 

They  greeted  us  with  yelps  and  whining  cl^' 

plaints.     Colonel  Tarr  n  .  .    ,«  ^    *i.        ^ 

looked  at  the.  th::^h?,:;'  °"  ""  "''^ '»" 

"I  am  glad  I  don't  understand  what  those 

really  have  a  case  against  me.    Every  day  Z 
go  out  w.th  guns,  and  we  never  <ire  a  shot^^ 

at!in.r  T"*"  J"'*  perception;  I  I-ioked 
at  the  man  with  surprise,  and  the  dawnine  of  a 
new  kind  of  interest.  His  was  an  eZl^L* 
face  and  at  that  moment  when  he  m^m^^ 
with  a  forced  steadiness  it  seemed  ve^r  Zs7T 

certain  shame  and  pain.    Clearly  he,  like  his 
fnend,  Kelvin,  was  clever  enough  to  T.  ll 

r'-'o'"„r"^'  "2''*^  Then  how  da^^  he 
pe««t  ?  What  gave  him  the  resolution  to  his 
shameful  course  ?    If  his  sense  and  taste  and  wJt 
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w«e  set  against  .t,  what  po«,«  pr.vail«l  in  the 
•nan  to  k«p  him  in  that  course?  He  waToal 
..onate,  and  his  was  an  errand  of  revenge  X  w« 
obstinate,  and  he  had  deeply  involved  I^imseT 
he  was  arrogant,  and  had  made  laws  for  him^lV 
Perhaps,  with  all  of  this,  he  had  some  preS 

of  life  and  reputation.  Often  as  his  face  w« 
cleared,  still  its  abiding  expression  JL  Z^^ 
This  was  the  man  that  sooner  or  later  I  wL  to 
bnng  to  justice  I    Should  I  „ot  understand  Wm 

steos^^-fl""  **  '"'"^'  "  "«  "^-^^ded  the 
cl^r  o7i  r^°  """'  ^""^"S  around  the 
t^d  !h       5'  *°"'*-    "  ^""SC  what  have  you 

test^  ?K  '     '^  ^'"''  '■  "■"  home  sho',"  p,^ 

He  caught  sight  of  me,  his  voice  died  awav 
he  Stood  and  sta«d  in  blank  stupidity  '^' 

onel^f  "  *I"  T'*"'  ^""S'  '  "  '"l-frod  Col- 
^e    Tarr    sternly.    <■  Haven't  you  seen  Mr 
Ball  since  he  was  shaved  ?  " 

Ball  I  That  was  the  name  of  the  man  I  had 
wounded,  and  who  had  been  sostiangely  hur^^ 
mto  oblivion.  A  detective!  A  horrid  little 
detective  who  used  bad  English,  and  had  a 
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p-evance  gainst  me,  and  I  stood  here  repre«„t. 

It  seemed  to  put  me  into  an  inextricable  rela^ 
a  11°  'he  gang.    But  this  was  no  occas  ont^ 

stood  still.    George  meanwhile  was  malcine  a 

frel'ir"'  '"  ""  «•"»'.  «Pr«sive  of  !x! 
treme  embarrassment.  He  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  sj«ak  but  his  words  would  not  come  at  for' 
At  last  he  could  exclaim  : 

hSJA^"^^'  ^  '*''^"'*  '■*^^°g"'^«  'twas  Mr.  Ball,  his 
hyar  done  growed  so."  ' 

Colonel  Tarr  frowned,  and  his  frown  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  regarded  lightly.  George  fairlv 
cowered  before  the  glare  of  his  eyes.     ^  ^ 

ngly      "Are  you  sure  that  his  ha.,  is  longer 
than  It  was  yesterday  ?  "  ^ 

"No,  sah  "  George  responded,  with  alacrity 
and  conviction.  "No,  sah,  hit's  Jes'  about  de 
^me.     He  doan  'pear  to  hab  changed  any  no- 

"Veiy  good!    Then  don't  let  us  hear  anv 

SeTJ  °V   \°^  ^°"   "•■"  ^^*  -to  ^or^l 
n^~^:c.''''"'"°"'^'-^^"-"'t^t-<^W 

Nor  would  I  have  stood  this  comedy  in  anv 
character  whatsoever,   except  that  theri  w^ 
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•omething  in  Colonel  Tarr'«  rf„-  • 

pressed  me  with  .  !I1      .        decision  that  im- 

turned  aSde  "brup1^?„1-f "  >-"Pl«»n«»-    I 
"go-  tea,^  '^"^  '°  '•"'*  «  "«'''«"  rising  of 

con2:.d"^rmr  x""-"  "^"""^  ^- 

either  of  us  tell  hi  t'  ^"^""^  ""^  «<>  «e 

This  some:^^a'  he^^^°::  Xl  'T""""-" 

th;tn  "h:L:",:;'j.irLr. «-?«.  and  „ 

--     von  havfn.  e:::XttoX^- 

It  seemed  a  vast  oitv   in  fh,* 

could  not  send  the  ii^n'  ^'^^^^  *^^'  ^ 

own      A«  ^°  "P*^"  an  errand  of  mv 

own.     An  opportunitv  far  th^*.      •  l  ^ 

"ise  in  spite  of  Ke  Wn^t  *^  ""^'"'  P"''^P*' 
"»y;  bufthen  I  exp«,edTo  r^" ''"'  ~"- 
before  nightfall      ^  ^'^  ■"""«  "V*" 

Ta:r'^rm:"a„^d"^i  Ci/f^" -'^  Colonel 

tbough^I  folWedt-mtih^gfte^f'^,^^^^^^ 

1  am  exceedinelv  sorrv  f«  ^  ^ 

this  sort  of  thin^  "hi    °?^        ^^''^^'^  ^^^  *<> 

■•c  opened. iS.tr  to  ;aL"Thrn;r" 
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"  You  do  not  have  to  do  it,"  I  answered,  with 
a  decided  tremble  in  my  voice,  and  as  I  still 
further  lowered  my  head  I  think  he  mistook 
my  mood,  and  thought  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
tears. 

"I  do  have  to,"  he  returned,  with  a  sort  of 
helpless  irritation.  «  Given  the  situation,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  handling  the  servants." 

"Given  the  situation,"  indeed!  In  silence 
and  wrath  I  set  my  teeth,  and  kept  my  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

"Jack,  I  am  speaking  to  you.  I  want  you  to 
look  up,"  he  commanded  sharply,  after  waiting 
a  moment  for  my  reply. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  demanded  defiantly, 
raismg  my  eyes  to  his,  with  an  effort  that  re- 
quired  some  bravery. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  th.  there  is  no  propor- 
tion in  this  show  of  displeasure,"  he  said,  more 
gently,  and  I  found  his  look  very  easy  to  bear 
after  all.  "  I  have  managed  this  scene  about  as 
awkwardly  as  well  could  be,"  he  continued, 
with  real  chagrin.  «  I  have  absolutely  no  talent 
for  detail.  But  if  great  things  are  scored 
against  me,  such  a  light  offence  should  be  for- 
given." 

"Nothing  can  be  forgiven,"  I  answered,  pas- 
sionately.     «  Nothing— great  or  small. " 
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wh,c^u..„o;xr„„t -:-'<>'•■••• 

We  shall  see  as  to  that."  he  said  •  « .>  «, 
nc^.«  a  matter  left  for  your'd^Lw  '  F^ 
ness  IS  usually— involuntaiy  "  '•"■B've- 

I  was  appalled  at  this  pi„eof  boldness  •  as  for 

force,  for-alas  l-he  hJTl  ^      !"  '"'"  ?"" 
without  apo'o^     mAI*"^""  ■"«  ''J'  ">»  ""n 

r:vi::vf3f"--^aror 

-culapeX^^^^^^ 

Him  to  CI  rdt'„;'e;°"'rt;ir  "*'' 

out  on  the  public  road  where^'n"  u     "' 

for  my  rescue  might  a„"emfrr  u"'" 
own  people  were  to-d^al^l  ,w  •  ""^^  ""' 
of  mourning,  there  would  .I'""*''""* 

w5      ^^'^^'"  'f  J  were  still  alive. 

«ght,  and  bulUtrongrt-tJ-aTSir^- 
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into  an  open  broom-sedge  field  of  rising  ground 
through  which  the  sandy  road  wound  upward 
to  a  thicket  of  oldfield  pine.  Beyond,  I  knew, 
ran  the  public  highway.  On  both  sides  were 
woods,  hardly  near  enough  to  tempt  me  to  a 
run,  though  so  thick  as  to  promise  some  chance 
of  escape  if  I  could  reach  them.  Vastly  inter- 
ested in  all  these  features,  I  looked  to  the  left 
and  right  and  it  was  I  who  first  saw  Thomas 
approach  us ;  and  I  did  not  welcome  the  sight. 
Colonel  Tarr  did  not  perceive  him  till  he  gave 
a  whistling  signal.  Then  we  stopped  and,  to  my 
great  delight,  his  hand  dropped  from  my  arm. 
I  dared  not  move  away,  but  stood  trembling 
with  excitement,  waiting  till  the  two  men  should 
be  engaged  with  each  other. 

Thomas  was  a  most  picturesque  and  unsus- 
picious figure  as  he  came  toward  us  with  his  gun 
under  his  arm  and  his  dog  at  his  heels.  He 
scowled  when  he  retognized  me,  but  to  my 
great  surprise  made  a  feint  at  raising  his  hat. 

"All  right?"  asked  Colonel  Tarr,  without 
greeting. 

"  All  right ! "  returned  the  other  briefly. 

I  guessed  this  to  be  a  report  concerning  the 
boat,  for  Thomas  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

Colonel  Tarr  gave  some  directions  about  the 
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peacefully  about  h,;  businS^^  ^"'""^ 

"  It's  his  business  now  to  lead  ii«  ««  «  /  i 

nimself.  The  negroes  can't  name  anyone 
who  ,s  supposed  to  have  seen  him  And 
don't  you  see.  H^ry.  if  McGuire  istahi^W 
there  he  wouldn't  have  had  toshow  himsel  sLv^ 
eralt,mesa,yet.justto get  food.  Depend "Z 
■t.  he  would  lie  low  and  starve  for  twentyTur 

men"  td'no'  t""""  ""■"''"  ="  -y^"" 

In  at  tW  '  "  "PP""^  'o  >»''«  been 

«en  at  three  separate  ones.    There  hasn't  been 

"Do  you  know  that  newly  cut  road  easf  nt 
Thomas  shook  his  head. 
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"  It  nin*-Iook  here-heie  n  the  river •• 

He  dropped  on  one  knee  in  the  «u.dy  «ad  to 

5toop«l  ,0  «e.    I  wa  o«  in  a  flash  and  ran  a, 
'  "ever  ran  in  my  life.    Thev  ow  m.  .k 
called,  and  Thoma,  wa,  alter  me    T  Z\   ^ 
« the  road,  but  on  the  whot  ^g  ,' rf  °ch  „/" 
in.  'J'^°r"  '"  "«*••   "T^  I  »topM.ha" 

^fh  Jo';:  Th"'^'  "•"  «p«™"croi  tie 

"Whaf5  thi,   for?"   he  «uried      "Aren-, 
^ou^naWng  u,  enough  ,„.h,e  without  th^e 

,1,"'^*.°!;'''"''  ''*™  '""'^  you  at  all  if 
^^hadheenanyoneonthenJ:;,^:^' 

do"nit'"""'   """  'PP^hen^vely  up  and 

ratwtrv^ iV^'Tt^'t'"  *;  """■"''«'• 
him.  °°  *""y  to  obey 

stilling"  ^T''  ^?  '■'**'*  *"^  '  ^  '^tcd,"  I  said 
St.  1  looking  longingly  for  rescue. 

The  devil  I  will,"  he  said,  hotly  and  h* 
seized  me  unceremoniously  by  ie  coL  of  mJ 
coat.    "March!"  r  "»c  cojjar  of  my 

I  fought  him  off  in  a  f«„zy  of  indignation 
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r-dXi'  rrr,  it^-r " "-  •-"- 

Cblnn.i  """=*'"'  were  a  truant  ichoolbov 
Wm  to  efr."""  "f  "«"  »""  thundered  «■ 
o^lV^S'  ""^  "«''*« ''"^confronted 

Ta;^^=n°:;:"S^t-"-  ^"'- 

^^nged.    You  will  apologize  for  your  rough- 
Ic^i^r^tVu  ".'"•"  '""'«'  Thomas.    M  I 

iP-.r.t:::;taTi^!-— -^^ 

orderins  nenifn,!     «       "'"tening  master 
Shock  o^f  ft:r„v„  """~^«''  "ft"  the  .i„t 

and  ready  wr"„;"-ehfE  °'  '."'  """e" 
leasf  if  L         .  *  "^^  ^C"  sc  zed.    At 

ThomasTtL7'"'   '"^  '"^^'^■"    '    «ld   to 
ihomas,  steadying  my  voice  against  my  desire 
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to  laugh.    « I  should  have  come  when  you  told 
me.     It  was  veo.  foohsh  in  me  to  resist,  and  I 
deser.'cd  to  be  shaken." 
Colonel  Tarr  looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 

«ven  f ''^  '""'"'  *°  ^  something  that  is  for- 
given!    he  murmured. 

«T"i-7°f  *f /orgiven,"  said  Thomas,  angrily. 
"I  did  what  I  had  to."  ^  ^ 

"  You  are  forgiven,"  I  said,  disdainfully,  "just 
because  you  are  nothing  but  a  tool." 

"  All  right.  Just  remember  that,  will  you  ?  " 
quirt  '"  ""«^P«^cd  turn  of  gravity  and 

fnrl^""  *°  understand  that  the  responsibility 
CoVotrXaT"  ''  '-''  ^°'"^'°°'^"  -^"-^ 
« I  guess  you'll  have  to  shoulder  it,"  gr  >wled 
Thomas,  and  then  he  said  to  me  very  bluntly 
but  very  honestly:  ^ 

sav  ••  aL^".ll!  ^°"'  I  am  Sony.  That's  all  I  can 
say,  and  then,  ^  ,f  his  injured  feelings  must 
have  a  vent  once  more,  he  added  quickly.   "  But 

IZZt' '"  ''^  '"  "^"'^  "^  ^  ""^^  *~"»>^^  ^ 

was  I  mad?-smiled,  too,  and  our  eyes  met 
The  world  darkened  after  that.  I  walked  Wk 
to  the  camp  between  the  two  silent  men  in  a 
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CHAPTER  III 
REX  TO  THE  RESCUE 
That  night  1  reviewed  the  houra  of  my  cap- 
«P^hat  I  '  -Tt'"'"  opp„,tu„itle,Tr  :t 

ThTjL^'^'  ?'  *  ^''''"  play  of  cunning. 
The  second  day,  I  thought,  would  surely  offfr 
me  more  chances  if  I  made  the  most  of  my 
•membership"  and  sUyed  in  the  dining-room 
H  regular  out-door  exereisc  was  among  my 
pr.v.Ieg«,  and  if  there  was  any  increase"n  t"e 

^e  m  me  .f  I  did  not  manage  to  slip  away,  or 
«lse  send  a  message  home.    Nothing  could  be 

to  I'Jr^^f'^''  ™'""  = '  "^ '"  g°  q«««y  out 

to  my  brealcfast  when  Kelvin  called  me. 

as  The  Zr  ""  ^  """"''  *"'■  ™oke.scented 
rt!„t-  -^^  """'"S-  '  '■"T>ri«d  myself  by 
thmlcmg  .t  was  pleasant.    My  6nt  hou!,,  how^ 

Iv  mtH  ?°'  *°  ""  ""^  comfortable.    Friend, 
y  little  Kelvm  went  off  to  join  the  othera,  and 
the  scowling  Thomas  was  left  to  be  my  jLiler. 
He  waited  on  me  conscientiously  while  I  ate 
but  h,s  watchful  glare  was  not  calculated  to  ?ur- 
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ther  my  enjoyment  of  the  meal.    In  fact  he 
took  h,s  duty  of  guarding  me  so  heavily  ,tt  it 

thT.;,    ■       '""«"""«  "«"■•»  would  not  stand 

put  to  tL     "J  '"Vr"'"'  ''"^  """.would  be 
put  to  the  woric  and  I  •■  ould  stand  a  chance 

Meanwhile.  I  could  make  it  hard  forT^omt  by 

behavmg  very  restlessly.     I  rose  from  the  ubie 

waTe"  lU^H  !    I"''  *°  2"  myself  some 
water    I  asked  to  have  more  wood  put  on  the 

out' '  Hi^  T\  T  "'"•'°"'°  -"''°-  "'"Ok 
out     Hb  steely  blue  eyes  followed  my  everv 

t.on.     If  he  had  dared  he  would  have  kept  me 
«i  my  s«.t  at  the  point  of  his  shotgun -but  he 

„.,'T?"J  !i"'^'"'"^  """*'"  >>«  asked,  gruffly 
when  I  had  at  last  finished  my  protra«!d  "  d 
interrupted  breakfast.  I  shook  my  he^,!5 
rose  for  the  dozenth  time  to  pace  Z  tm. "' 
Haven  t  you  had  any  success  yet  ?"  I  de 
manded  of  him  impatiently.    «  How  long  dt 

ter  <•    I  don  t  believe  you  know  how  to  look- 
work  "h.S  "•"!.''  ''"'  *  '■■'"'  '"'«  °f  the 
work,    be  said,  with  venom.    "  It's  not  so  pleas- 
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ant,  and  it's  not  so  easy  as  to  get  into  other  pco- 
pie's  way." 

"It  may  not  h^  so  pleasant,"  I  returned,  with 
sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  word ;  «  but  I'm  sure 
there  is  nothing  hard  about  what  you  have  to 
do.  I  should  think  you  would  clean  your  gun 
or  something  and  not  sit  there  like  a  policeman 
watching  me.  What  harm  can  I  do,  going  about 
like  this  ?  '* 

"I'll  see  that  you  don't  do  any,"  he  re- 
turned  grimly;  but  the  suggestion  about  the 
gun  seemed  to  strike  him  favorably  and  he 
brought  it  forth.     I  thought  this  showed  a  lib- 
eral turn  of  mind  and  I  rewarded  him  for  it  by 
sitting  still  awhile.    An  hour  must  have  crept 
away  in  our  silence;  then  came  a  stirring  inter- 
ruption.   George,  in  his  cautious  and  deferen- 
tial manner,  stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door. 
"  Yere's  a  gemman  say  kin  he  see  Mr.  Ball  ?" 
Eureka  ?    Help  had  come ! 
"  What  ?    Where  ?  "  exclaimed  Thomas,  whol- 
ly  losing  his  head  for  a  moment. 

"  He's  outside,  sah.    He  say,  kin  Mr.  Ball 
step  out  to  his  buggy  ?  " 

"  In  a  minute !    Go  along  and  tell  him  tv, 
wait  a  minute,"  cried  Thomas  with  joyful  relief, 
and  the  man  disappeared. 
We  had  both  sprung  up  and  confronted  each 
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other.     I  retreated  instinctively  before  the  ria,, 
of  his  eyes.     He  slowly  followed  m?a„H  f 

gor^he^-S^"""""?* "-e'"''-  "No- 
Lm  t!  '  ?  ""^  P°'"'«*  «°  ">e  door  of  mv 
ZZ  Then  the  sigl,t  of  ™y  terror  must  have 
mo«d  h.m  ..  pity,  fo,  h,  g,,„  ^  ^^^  ^ve 

"  '^°  yo"  suppose  I  am  enioyinff  this  ?"  K- 

fun  ?  Give  me  your  word  you  will  keep  auiet 
and  of  coui^e  I  won't  touch  you.  I'm  nt  tol 
for  my  own  amusement " 

quiliflJittuS?.:^"'^^"'— V'«"ng 

"  I  Icnow  I'm  a  fool  to  trust  you,"  he  said  in 

Iocke"f  TheT-  r.."'  "*  ■"'  '«"  "~  and 
lockec  the  door  behind  me.   There  I  flew  to  the 

front  window,  and  tried  to  listen  though  s!l 
and  shutters  to  what  was  said  outside.  Jtu^t 
the  sound  of  a  vaguel,  familiar  voice  but  i 
:^r"^Xlrf  n^^^  commu^i^tio'n' 

Nunley.  "°  °°'  '«""  Dr. 

I  have  thought  since  that  I  could  have  been 
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justified  for  breaking  the  promise  that  was  wrung 
from  me  under  such  a  fearful  threat;  but  at  the 
time  I  was  not  even  tempted  to  do  so.  The 
man,  with  all  his  marked  dislike  of  me,  had 
trusted  my  word,  and  I  kept  it  faithfully. 

The  visitor  stayed  long ;  when  he  had  finally 
driven  away  Thomas  came  back  and  unlocked 
my  door.     I  went  out  eagerly. 

"  That  fellow  knew  you,"  said  Thomas.  "  If 
you  had  called  out,  we  should  have  been  done 
for." 

It  was  not  easy  to  guess  whether  he  spoke  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  my  faith  or  scorn  for 
my  simplicity.  The  latter  was  unnecessary,  for 
I  bitterly  blamed  myself  for  not  setting  up  a 
loud  cry  the  instant  the  visitor  was  announced. 
He  would  certainly  have  rushed  in,  and,  though 
Thomas  would  probably  have  strangled  me  by 
that  time,  the  gang  would  have  been  exposed. 
I  never  had  the  useful  instinct  of  screaming.  A 
fright  always  took  my  voice  away. 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  I  asked,  rather  piteously. 

"  His  name  is  Moody.  He  brought  a  setter 
to  sell  us.  Nice  dog.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  him  ?  " 

'•  I  would,"  I  answered,  grateful  for  this  first 
sign  of  kindness,  and  a  minute  later,  led  by  a 
cord,  in  came  a  friend  after  all— Rex. 
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He  knew  me  at  once-Ellen  had  had  him  at 
our  camp  several  weeks-a„d  he  came  stra  1' 
toward  me  wagging  his  tail.  When  ThomL  !« 
go  h»  leash  he  came  and  laid  his  pretty  brow" 

H's  eyes.    If  he  was  puzzled  at  finding  me  so  I 

Z  "'"""'  1°  «'  >""••  Ellen  certainll,";] 
not  concerned  herself  with  selling  him  or  even 
m  gmng  h.m  back  to  Moody  i„  these  days  of 

hrZr'"^  '°'.  ""•  "  "^  •""«  "kely  that 
he  had  been  neglected  in  camp  and  had  run  to 

nX  t""-",""?"  '■'  ''"'«"  "■■«  *»™™  ° 
^^K  u  "■*■'  "'»"y«'m'vv-and  Moody. 
t"ken  tte'^  r  cold-blooded  dishonesty,  had 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  sell  him  again 

to  hZ^M^'  ■^'■^''l.'"'  '■'  "-  »  «-'  comfort 
to  have  this  hvmg  thing  from  home  beside  me 

I  sat  bent  over  him.  pulling  his  long,  soft^ 

caressmgly  and  struggling  with  my  Ls. 

infl'^r'"fT  "'■"'  "'  ""y  ■""""tonous  strok- 
ing  and  curled  up  at  my  feet  to  sleep.    I  held 

the  cord  ^  if  he  were  the  one  link  con„ec5,ng 

as  to  how  I  might  use  him  for  a  messenger 
My  unch  was  served  to  me  where  I  sat  onihe 
great  sofa  m  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  I  woke 
my  new-found  friend  to  share  it  with  me.  But 
Kex  had  a  cause  for  excitement  which  scarcely 
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let  him  cat.  Thomas  was  preparing  to  go  out 
with  gun  and  game-bag  once  more,  and  the  bird- 
dog  whined  and  yelped  with  longing  for  the 
sport. 

"Yes,  you  can  go.  old  fellow,"  said  Thomas, 
rather  more  pleasantly  than  he  was  wont  to 
speak  to  human  beings. 

"  No,  he  cannot,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  like  to 
keep  him  near  me." 

Thomas  made  no  reply.  He  was  engaged  in 
putting  up  some  sandwiches  in  a  parcel,  pre- 
sumably for  his  own  lunch,  and  he  looked  sev- 
eral times  at  his  watch  as  if  impatient  to  be  off. 
When  his  relief  came  at  last  I  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  was  Colonel  Tarr.  It  was 
Dan  I  had  expected ;  on  Dan  I  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  practise  a  clever  deception. 

Colonel  Tarr  looked  discouraged.  He  and 
Thomas  exchanged  a  few  words  concerning  the 
Tallepoochee  road.  Now  that  Thomas  actually 
took  his  hat,  Rex  interrupted  them  with  loud, 
excited  barks. 

"That's  a  new  dog,"  Thomas  explained,  as 
Colonel  Tarr  turned  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 
"  I  want  to  take  him  out  with  me ;  but  this— 
ah— Jack  wants  to  keep  him." 

"  Understand,  once  for  all,  that  Jack  is  to 
have  what  he  wants,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  impa- 
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tiently.    "I  suppose   it   makes  no  A-a 

to  you  whether  you    L^l   aT        "'"'* 
along."  ^         *^*^   *   ^^S  or  a  calf 

"  Only  for  the  looks  I "  return-.^  tu 

Mean  WW?,  CoCrr      ''""''""•"'''"e  ^and. 

flu..e«d  unperceived  to^h^^^I-t  oVaT™""* 
the  hearth.  I  looked  at  it  T  •  ,  '"  "'" 
was  a  bit  o,  papert^  h"  '„t"K  ^'■*'' 
B";  «  I  could  obtain  a  oeln  k     '       "*'"• 

Have  you  had  lunch,  Jack  ?"askeHr.i      . 
Tarr,  when  h^  h^A  c  •  ;!    ,  ^°  Colonel 
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His  courteous  tone  had  its  effect  on  me,  and  I 
ventured  to  ask  to  see  that  paper. 

"You  donit  want  it,"  he  said,  very  decid- 
edly  and  shortly.  "  Here  is  an  illustrated  week- 
ly  " 

His  refusal  made  me  feel  very  cross,  and  I 
declined  the  proffered  sheet  with  a  motion  of 
my  hand,  averting  my  face  and  ignoring  his  sev- 
eral questions  as  to  my  material  comfort.  He 
stood  quietly  a  few  moments,  drumming  on  the 
table  in  an  absent-minded  manner.  George 
knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  whether  he 
should  bring  in  "  de  dinnah." 

"  Yes,  come  in,  George;  and  hurry  up  about 
it,  too,"  he  said,  with  a  revival  of  his  hasty  and 
energetic  air,  and  the  negro  came  in  to  lay  the 
table.  Colonel  Tarr  occupied  himself  with  some 
writing,  sitting  near  the  fire  with  a  book  on  his 
knee. 

I  had  been  more  than  irritated  at  being  re- 
fused a  sight  of  the  newspaper.  I  had  become 
convinced  that  there  was  something  in  it  that 
it  concerned  me  to  know.  As  George  went  to 
and  from  the  side-board  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
catch  his  eye;  indeed  he  stole  furtive  looks  at 
me  of  his  own  accord.  Suddenly  with  a  com- 
manding  gesture  I  pointed  to  the  Trumpet, 
which  still  lay  on  the  dining-table  where  Colo- 
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~1  Tarr  had  thrown  it.    The  man  obeyed  me 
handeS  '^Z  ""'"''  '^P°'«  '"'•  ""a.  he 

"  I  meant  what  I  said  lart    v«.  j     . 
to  see  the  7>«,«^./    v      J^    ,     °"  '^''"  *  ^a"* 

dom  wo„,d  h,,.  ^„  ;:r„rrdt  "rr 

unendurable  to   have  h^*.n   «,;      j 

that  point  and  I  .X^P "0"^"'  °" 

him,  I    fonMt   all^t,    "  """"'y  'ecapturing 

^o^one,  xria^^efaiiS^jtrr::^- 

fed  my  prisoner  to  the  leg  of  the  »fat?me 
suner  alone     he  said,  good-humoredly.     "That 

Seeing  h.m  there  on  the  floor  with  his  back 
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to  the  rest  of  the  room  I  walked  away  to  the 
hearth,  snatched  the  empty  envelope  from  the 
seat  of  the. chair  and  thrust  it  deep  into  my 
pocket.     I  even  had  time  to  aurvey  the  mantel- 
piece hastily,  looking  for  a  pencil  before  Colonel 
Tarr  turned  around  ;  but  even  if  I  had  seen  one 
among  the  disorder  of  pipe,,  tobacco-pouches 
and  cartridges,  I  should  not  have  had  time  to 
lake    it.     A  moment  later  George  reentered 
with  the  firewood,  and  I  was  glad  to  retire  to 
the  corner  of  my  sofa  and  caln  myself  after  the 
quick  succession  of  exciting  events.     I  had  a 
fine  example  of  coolness  in  Colonel  Tarr,  who 
took  his  lunch  in  leisurely  fashion,  talking  rather 
pleasantly  with  George  the  while.    The  man 
waited  on  him  with  a  spring  and  grace  which  be- 
tokened devoted  respect    At  the  same  time  he 
ventured  humbly  to  criticise  Colonel  Tarr,  as  a 
sportsman. 

"  You-all  ain't  got  no  call  t'go  so  far  fo'  de 
birds,  and  git  all  tired  out,"  he  protested,  when 
the  other  mentioned  he  was  going  toward 
Potterstown  that  afternoon.  «  Deys  a  heap  o' 
birds  in  dese  yere  ole  fields  all  about,  close  to  de 
house." 

"  Haven't  you  seen  the  signs  up  about  here, 
Ireorge?  We  can't  shoot  on  this  ground.  It's 
prohibited— against  the  law." 
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said  gH!!  '    °'' '""  •'"■'  e*!"'  «•  tech  you^l " 
said  George,  contemptuously  ' 

"Ocorge,  that's  an  immoral  sentiment,"  said 
'tfr;"'S^-  "^-•"-n.ehirthe 
"'injl^ed'tot'  ""  ""  »«■».■•  hc^tumed  i, 

v.-«d''C:°mr;°'°:?L.'"™  'o  -<»'••«<"■ 
employer.     "This  country  i<  fairU. 

strc«j„  with  signs  and  you  don't  noTice  ttm 

simply  because  you  can't  read."  ^*"'' 

The  levity  of  this  easy  behavior  was  certain 

tneir  hatred.      I  want  to  see  M cGuire  handed  " 
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keep  his  desperate  path  he  had  sacrificed  me, 
who  stood  in  his  way ;  and  yet,  as  I  looked  and 
thought,  I  involuntarily  refused  to  judge  him  by 
what  I  knew. 

Rex,  unaccustomed  to  any  restraint,  was  very 
restless.  Colonel  Tarr  threw  him  bits  of  bread 
to  keep  him  quiet,  then  rose  to  fill  a  dish  of 
water  for  him.  The  action  commended  itself 
to  me.  Anyone  will  throw  bread  to  a  dog,  but 
to  give  him  water,  argues  a  certain  thoughtful- 
ness. 

"  Now,  Jack,  will  you  go  out  with  me  ?  "  he 
asked  when  George  began  to  clear  the  table. 

I  shook  my  head.  He  waited  till  George 
had  left  th'j  room,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  Kelvin  .s  coming  from  Potterstown  to  take 
the  watch,"  he  said.  «'  I  thought  we  could  go 
to  meet  him  and  you  could  come  back  with  him 
again.     It  would  save  a  good  deal  of  my  time." 

I  made  no  reply  to  this.  Certainly  if  Kelvin 
was  coming,  I  must  get  my  message  off  by  Rex 
very  soon.  Nothing  could  be  done  unobserved 
under  that  little  man's  surveillance. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  day,"  observed  Colonel 
Tarr,  stepping  to  the  window  and  looking  out. 
"  Clear  and  warm ;  and  a  sky  to  make  one  for- 
get this  earth  and  all  its  troubles." 

I  felt  the  exceeding  weariness  of  my  impris- 
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onment  and  my  eyes  sought  the  ou  ,r  world 
longingly. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  short  cut  across  those 
woods    over   there,"    he    continued,   genially, 
nght  up  the  branch   through  the  evei^reen 
aurel.     It  ,s  a  most  enticing  thicket.     Anyone 
lost  m  that  would  be  most  difficult  to  find." 
^    1  his  was  almost  too  transparent;  but  build- 
ing  on  his  evident  impatience  to  be  off,  I  vent- 
ured  to  suggest  that  he  should  lock  me  up  in 
my  room  until  Kelvin  came. 

"With  George  and  Aunt  Leni  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  stray  darkies  besides  in  the 
kitchen  and  visitors  likely  to  come  any  min- 

"nI  T  Jv  w      ""I'V  ^^"'Pr^hensive  smile. 
JMo,  I  think  I  won't  do  that  " 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  opposite  me 
with  a  resigned  air  and  began  to  fill  his 
pipe. 

"  We  will  sit  it  out,"  he  murmured. 
I  ooked  at  Rex  hesitatingly  and  at  my  door. 
1  should  not  permit  you  to  retire,"  he  said 
quickly.     « If  I  have  to  stay  in  camp  on  ^our 
account,  you  will  have  to  keep  me  compan^" 

I  considered  what  might  happen  if  I  defied 

him.     As  far  as  his  words  were  a  command 

they  were  empty.     He  had  no  means  of  enforc 

'g  It.     But  if  I  once  retired  in  this  way  it 
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would  be  immeasurably  difficult  to  come  out 
of  my  close-barred  room  again  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  There  was  nothing  for  it  butTo 
Ignore  this  piece  of  audacity  and  to  sit  still. 
With  my  face  turned  to  the  window.  I  reflected 
wr^h  bitterness  upon  this  waste  of  my  precious 

?nJTn,  ^%fT^  *^  «>*  '^cJ^g  me  with  noth. 
ing  to  do  until  then  ? 

out  Jack,  he  persisted.  "You  would  cer- 
tamly  be  relieved  and  distracted  by  the  ;valk. 
Besides  that,  you  know  that  every  minute  I 
save  IS  taken  off  your  durance  here.  If  this  is 
malice  on  your  part,  it  is  very  blind." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  tormented  as  I 
was.     I  still  ignored  him. 

"If  you  think  I  don't  enjoy  this,  you  are 
mightily  mistaken,"  he  said,  easily,  and  he  struck 
a  match  and  deliberately  lit  his  pipe.     After  a 
moment  he  resumed  his  theme.     « It  is  largely 
for  your  sake  that  I  have  gone  without  quiet 
smokes  of  late.     I  thought  I  should  not  be  jus- 
tified ,n  taking  the  time.     But  I,  for  my  part, 
have  plenty  of  time.     Eveiy  hour  my  reputal 
tion  for  respectability  is  growing  in  this  neigh- 

in^vtd  ;       'r  ^''"  '^^^'  °"^  *^  ^'""^  -d 
mvited  to  look  at  pine-lands  that  are  for  sale. 
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I  feel  that  I  am  getting  popular— should  get 
popular  if  I  could  be  more  social." 

This  was  really  too  impudent.  I  turned  my 
head  slowly  to  give  him  a  withering  look. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  coolly.  "You  will  have 
much  to  do  to  prove  me  an  undesirable  settler 
in  this  country  when  you  come  to  life— if  you 
ever  do  come  to  life  again.  At  this  rate,  it  won't 
be  very  soon.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  don't  in- 
tend to  overwork  me." 

"If  I  ever  did  come  to  life!"  How  the 
phrase  reminded  me  of  my  desolation  and  help- 
less dependence  on  this  man,  who  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  torment  me.  He  must  have  had 
the  same  thought  with  an  impulse  of  compunc- 
tion, for  he  presently  dropped  his  light  tone. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  wanted  of  the  paper,"  he 
asked,  gently.  "You  have  a  right  to  know 
anything  you  want  to.  Do  you  want  news  of 
Mrs.  Harlowe's  health.      The  shock  has  not 

injured  her,  she " 

I  motioned  him  imperatively  to  silence,  feel- 
ing a  deep  indignation.  How  dared  he  speak 
of  a  member  of  my  family  in  the  quiet  manner 
of  an  innocent  stranger  ? 

"  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  Perrys,"  I  said, 
with  the  idea  of  punishing  him  so  clear  that  I 
did  not  even  wince  at  the  telling  of  the  false- 
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hoods^    "I  wanted  to  know  what  will  be  done 

This  fairly  roused  him  and   I  was  a  l.'ffi 
fnghtened  at  seeing  his  face  darken         '  ''"^ 
They  w,l  not  stand  in  need  of  public  aid  " 
he  answered  in  a  tone  of  which  the^n 'er  ^t 
barely  suppressed.      "In  fact    r  ho„       .       f 
n^ore  than  reimbursed  Mr.  Periy  "  '''   '''^-^'^ 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  in  vn„r  .« 
science  money  so  quicklv  ?  "  iJl  ^     f "" 

should  vT'  "'  "y  Pr«»«,ons.     l"  I 

prove  thi  I  "°"''',^'"'«  ""  »e>l  to  be  able  to 

goorMr  Pe '-f /'"^'Vf'^"  '''^  *° '"»'^« 
-w.thihel^^*"'"'"'^ '"»•    ''-•"'^•"'P 

inglj""  "'  ""^  '™''  "'"•  "«•'■  I  «''<J.  «"n- 

" I  have  no  interest  in  concealing  anything" 
he  returned.     "  If  i>  .i,„„i j  *  -"/ining, 

!„„  .  -J  Should  come  to  your  piv. 

ing  evidence  against  me  th»  m™.  *^ 

the  better  for  me     TnV  ^°''  ""  *'"• 

I  sent  M,  P         ■..         '"'""  yo"'  question  • 
sent  Mr.  Pero-  the  money  as  coming  from  the 
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late  Murray's  relatives.     Kelvin    arranged  it. 
He  made  out " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear,"  I  interrupted.  "1 
don't  know  why  I  asked.  I  want  to  know 
nothing  about  any  of  you." 

"  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  take  that  position," 
he  said,  firmly.     « I  have  something  to  tell  you 
and  you  will  listen-if  only  in  the  interest  of 
justice." 

"  I  will  not."  I  cried,  decidedly,  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  I  know  not  what  dread  of  losing  my 
stand-point.  "Of  course  you  have  some  sort 
of  case " 

"Which  I  have  certainly  no  intention  of 
pleading."  he  said,  coldly.  «  You  are  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  me,  your  sympathies  and  experi- 
ence  are  alike  too  narrow." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  fireplace  to  knock 
the  ashes  from  his  extinguished  pipe  and  lay 
It  away.  Not  much  enjoyment  in  the  quiet 
smoke  of  that  day,  after  all !  He  remained  be- 
fore the  hearth  and  continued  to  address  me 
with  a  stony  quiet. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  fair,  as  far  as  you  know 
how.    he  said.  «  and  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  facts.     You  have  seen  me  as  a 
leader  in  various  criminal  acts— house-breaking 
arson,  kidnapping.    You  are  doubtless  aware 
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that  I  am  looking  'or  McGuire  for  the  purpose 
JJITT"^  him.     I  speak  in  the  iirst  pe^ 
angular  because  1  am  the  elected  ImH,,  „. 
party.    1  make  the  plans  andtam  mt  t^^^ 

:^zy*^'^'""-  A" '"--is  you  wi„t:: 

no^ded^'"""'    '*   "'    infrrogatively   and  I 

"  It  certainiy  looked  the  other  night  as  if  I 
were  .nvolvingthe  others  in  adespe^^u  «„t 

Tharftrif'"""  "'^""  *  ^•"'■•« '°  -'h-^-- 

Thll*      ™P^'«'»"y<»"  would  naturally  get. 
Thomas  s«c.tement.  Dan's   natural  slownei^ 

to  m?rtooW    ■;■  """""'  ""'*'«*  <•-»«"" 

thinu"  ™""^'  °' "" "' ""«.  yo« 

I  nodded  again,  really  admiring  the  ludditv 
of  his  representation.  'ucmity 

OtcouiVrK'""''" '"'"""'    Y«,  think  so? 
Of  course  I    The  court  will  incline  to  the  same 

,riT"'°"-    Fortunately  for  me.  my  Ss 

the  S;m°e"°  rf  "°"^''  *°  ''"''  their^sha"' 
,fo„.  f        u     ""^  "™''  '  "■"«.  '-='  nie  suffer 
a^one  for  what  we  all  did  together  as  one  man 

.^  Jk"  "  "V^"'  ""'"^  '"at  I  warned  hta 
to  be  off  before  I  set  fire  to  the  house." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.     Was  this 
the  man  m  whom.anhour  earlier,  1  had  thought 
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to  read  some  traces  of  nobility  ?  Yet  why  was 
I  so  surprised  and  confused  ?  I  knew  him  for 
an  impostor  toward  the  world,  why  not  for  a 
traitor  in  friendship  ?  He  continued  to  speak 
m  rather  a  low,  injured  tone,  looking  at  the 
floor. 

"If  through  your  prejudiced  testimony  I 
should  appear  responsible  for  these  three  other 
men  going  astray,  it  would  go  especially  hard 
with  me.  Thomas  is  very  young,  Dan  is  my 
ser— my  dependent.  If  these  men  appear  rather 
as  my  victims  than  as  my  accomplices  I  should 
lose  the  sympathy  of  the  public  which  othei- 
wise  would  be  mine." 

Was  such  selfishness  conceivable  ?    I  rose  to 
my  feet  in  my  ardor  to  answer  him  with  force. 

"I  won't  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you,"  I  be- 
gan  stormily. 

"  Pray  don't,"  he  exclaimed  with  something 
like  alarm. 

"  But  I  assure  you.  Colonel  Tarr,  that  as  far 
as  I  have  the  power  and  influence,  the  whole 
consequence  of  your  crimes  and  outrages  shall 
fall  on  you  alone." 

"  Do  you  call  that  just  ?  "  he  demanded  with 
great  bitterness.  « Wasn't  Kelvin  the  first  to 
lay  hands  on  you  ?  Didn't  Thomas  threaten 
to  shoot  you  ?    But  I  am  glad  I  know  where 
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will  be  obliMd  ,!^    •     I?  ^*'*"''  ""y^"-    Vou 

shall  f  Jfr«  '„  °vJl  *r  r"  '""  '""  ' 
„  V  ''''  ^o  g>ve  the  bare  facts." 

name  them."  ^  shall  not  even 

"ed^mal'edXT  """"■"'  *"""  "■«'" 
;;No  but  I  promise ,.«  that  now." 

And  then  I  realized  that  1  1,«^  i, 
"Pon;    he  had  struck   o„f  ■^"  P''*'"' 

wanted.    AfeelinL^f.         '"""'y  "''at   he 

su^ed  ovel  m     'h  tw  re'r"  '"''  '""'      ' 
face  and  recognized  it  TZ.        *^"S"  °»  "y 
What  an  outrS^:f  ;L;'*  °-  "'■*«<•  sn-ili. 
•wen  I    Did  such.  i,r  ^?      P'*y-a«ing  it  had 
"">    I  hS  cerlio?     '"''«'^'»  P'o^'se  bind 
saying.    I  had  ;S.r  "^''""^  '"'at  I  was 
any  of  .he  Ir  TwouTS""'""""'"' 
court.     They  would  make"  e  t^.     "'"""'  °' 
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Tho,^'"^*n ""'"''  ""y  '■"  °'    Kelvin  and 

VVm  this  friendship,  to  raise  no  voice  of  profest 
when  they  saw  Colonel  Tarr  rushing  int.'^™," 
The  man  was  mad,  that  was  the  whole  story. 
He  was  no  responsible.     His  unheard-of  trea^J 

come  OM  Tj"^  ^""  '""^"Se  your  mind  and 
come  out  of  doors,"  he  said  in  his  old  tone  of 
courteous  kindness.     "Here's  this  poordio 
youis  wild  for  fresh  air."  -^  "og  oi 

.hJ^i%'"°"^'"  ■"'  '•'*  *°  realities.     Why 
^ould  I  trouble  myself  about  anything  bur^:^ 

3h,^    "  """u"^  accomplished  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  consider  my  respon- 

one  rf.  ^l*.*P'  '  "»"  underestima'^eTcol. 
onemrrs  ability  to  getaway  with  speed  and 

"You    are    indoors   too    long,"    he    umed 
■soIrbieT"""'"^'"'"^-     C-'jacl.,be'!«: 

I  wt"'  *r  F""'"""  '""""'y  '"  hi'  voice,  and 

I  felt  impelled  to  answer  him  at  last 

I I  m""  "'"'•  ^'°"''  T^""-     I  haven't  slept 

thltt  l^f-r""    ""■""  "="  '"™Sh  truth'n 
that  to  let  It  pass,  considering  I  was  a  prisoner 

bent  on  escape.     I  had  really  not  slept  «und"y' 
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1  really  felt  fagged  and  languid.  Nevertheless 
had  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  I  co^* 
have  run  like  the  wind. 

But  Colonel  Tarr  wanted  to  know  now  just 
why  I  could  not  sleep.  Did  the  noise  of  the^r 
coming  and  going  disturb  me  ?  Were  my  fea« 
ftill  una  layed  ?    Was  I  nn  =  .♦    •  ^ 

fu.      ^    «»ycu  r     was  i  on  a  stram  concerninff 
the  outcome  of  the  hunt  ?  ^ 

He  was   still  at  the    mantel-piece    lookine 
toward  me  with  a  grave  face  now.     Between 

pinS^on""  '  ''"■"''  ^°°'  "''^^  "^'^-^^  ^°- 

« If  not  for  your  own  sake,  then  in  bare  jus- 

tice  to  „,e,  you  should  not  suffer  in  anything 

t.on  I  had  heretofore  dreaded  to  put,  and  s^.d 
in  rather  a  fainting  voice :  ' 

"I  have  an  anxiety  quite  outside  of  my  own 
troubles,   Colonel   Tarr       tk^  ^         V 
»,^     J  J  7"'""«=*    ^arr.      ihe  man  whom   I 

wounded  the  other  night " 

« l"S'  ^!^*"  "^^'"  ""'^  ^°'°"^'  Tarr,  hastily. 

from  the  ^^'""i  '°-^"^  '^"^  Do-ah-that  is, 
from  the  man  who  went  with  him."    (Dome 

ru  '^  ^  '^"^^  ''"  *^*^  "^*^^'  half-way  to  th- 
Gulf,  and  Colonel  Tarr  had  inadvertently  all 
but  mentioned  the  secret  route.)  "He  U  in 
the  hands  of  a  sui^eon." 
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I  reflected  that  this  news  of  the  wounded 
man  would  possibly  be  the  last  I  should  ever 

R^""*!!'*  J^f .  *'''""  ***'*'  •"'e^*  "°'  ^  true. 
Ball  and  Mickleson,  at  least,  would  get  away, 

even  If  through  my  agency  these  others  were 
^ught  and  brought  to  justice.  Alive  or  dead. 
Ball  would  disappear;  and  I  should  carry  the 
weight  of  the  uncertainty  throughout  my  life. 

bo  that  has  troubled  you  ?"    Colonel  Tan- 
asked  slowly,  bending  hi^  face  toward  the  fire. 
But  you  know,  do  you        ,  that  if  you  had 
killed  any  one  or  all   of  us,  you  would  have 
done  right-you  would  have  done  merely  your 

"It  could  never  be  my  duty  to  take  a  human 
life,  I  returned,  and  a  cold  chill  crept  over  me 
at  the  thought. 

"  Indeed  it  could,"  he  answered,  quickly  « I 
was  breaking  into  a  house,  you  were  defending 
It.  In  such  a  case  the  law  bids  you  shoot  me 
down.  That's  as  it  should  be.  Jack.  The  law 
wn  t  strong  enough  to  prevent  assaults,  it  must 
therefore  stand  ready  to  back  up  those  who  are 
strong  and  brave  enough  to  punish  their  assail- 
ants. The  law  is  on  your  side.  Do  you  under- 
stand the  principle  of  it  clearly  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  attentively  a  moment ;  I 
shook  my  head. 
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"It's   horrible!"     I   declared       « If.ir 

It  can  be  a  right  and  a  dutv  ••  h.     ^'      . 

tag.    Consider  »  „|dier-.  work  in  time  of  war 
Consider  the  administration  of  justicrfn  unoV 

a„H  r„""\''"°  *  ''^■''  •""  »"'">  bowed  head 

houg     "  T^tnr  '"•'""'  '"'  '"  «'°->^ 
fllf.,H7u        ..        "S  '""""«  concerning    him 

s:?Htdmii:;:?rarnt:  zs'..^t°:  - 

scribed?    Could   he  have  r^i,  ^"^  "^^^ 

him«>,.,,  .,ht%XT.X.rardi^ 
^cr"n!aa:;"«l7rl:^";^^^^^ 

now  consider  himself  and  hi,  qu«t  wTth  a  oro 
ound  misgiving?     No.  the^  wL  b.,.:™"^- 
■n  h,s  expression,  indeed,  but  no  Ion«r^^ 
compunction.     A   pasting  pity  for  me   h^J 
aroused  it,  b„.  it  was  aifeady  di,;^„™   '^^ 

thought      '""■"*  •"  "'*'  »"••  »"^ed 
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in  «a,xh  of  dttSoV    *"  ^""  "■■"'  ""^ 

thread  of  hl'^^rul"".??,?,'!'  "'^  *• 
tude-i,  not  to  hope?W  ,.,/*»«""''■=  atti- 
cover  but  r,ti,.  !  "'  °"*  """'  "i"  re- 

doln'^"' "        '°  "«'"  '""'  ^°"  <'"'"•'  Ting 

out'tumin/LJh'I^d.    '""""^  ^"^"y-  -"•- 

what^viu'h"""''  ''°''  ""S""  '"'  «'isfi<d  with 
What  you  have  accomplished  in  that  directioi  " 
he  returned  with  a  revival  of  i,:.  i-  "v*"'""- 

■•-ouidhavi'Cn'ih^Crr::':.-'^'"-- 

treX""  d'T'rdo'"^;r'"°"  '^"'«  - 

»0  th'at  q::?;nl«?v:ee  thattd^'- 
-thi^x^s-^- --<».. 
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unwilling  as  it  was,  guided  by  fear  alone !  Was 
success  in  such  destruction  to  be  crowned  xvith 
sense  of  duty  performed?  Could  I  have  gone 
through  with  such  an  experience  and  lived  my 
life  out  sanely  ?  ' 

The  window  seemed  to  grow  dim  before  me, 
the  outdoor  scene  distorted.  Then  I  discovered 
that  the  lower  sash  reached  to  where  it  was 
convenient  for  me  to  place  my  arms  upon  it 
and  lay  down  my  throbbing  head-which  I  did 
and  forthwith  fell  to  weeping.  * 

Colonel  Tarr  sprang  up,  and  his  chair  fell 
backward  to  the  floor;  bestrode  toward   me 
and  stopped  midway— so  much  I  heard.      My 
long -suppressed   excitement    had    the    upper 
hand :  for  a  few  moments  I  sobbed  passionately 
Then,  when  I  had  quieted,  I  was  ashamed  of 
the  demonstration  and  would  not  turn  around 
Presently  it  struck  me  that  the  room  behind 
me  was  veiy  quiet,  and  I  wheeled  about. 
I  was  alone  t 

The  discoveiy  came  with  such  a  shock  of  sur- 
P^ise  that  I  stood  a  minute  in  stupid  inaction. 
Was  this  perhaps  Colonel  Tarr's  expression  of 
penitence,  of  renunciation  of  his  cause,  and  was 
1  free  ? 

The  door  he  had  left  ajar.  I  finally  collected 
my  wits  and  stole  toward  it  noiselessly,  opened 
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it  and  slipped  out  into  the  hall.    All  was  silent 
the  front  door  stood  wide  open.     I  could  see 
the  yard,  the  long  quiet  stretch  of  road  beyond 
and  at  the  sight  my  thoughts  flew  homeward! 

w.>H  ""^'r^'T  ^  ^^''^y  <^^«'e  into  collision 
with  Kelvin,  who  entered  the  front  door  as  I 
was  rushing  forth. 
Ah  I  the  bitterness  of  that  recapture  I 
"  Hello,  hello  I    What's  all  this  ?    Where  are 
you  going  in  such  haste?"  he  demanded  with 
cheery  composure.      « Come  back  here,  Jack. 
and  tell  me  all  about  it."  ' 

Very  gently  but  very  firmly,  he  took  my  arm 
and  led  me  back  into  the  dining-room. 

Why  I  where  on  earth- ?  He  gazed  about 
in  utter  astonishment,  then  his  look  fell  on  me 
with  dark  suspicion.  "Jack,  what  have  you 
done  with  your  guard?    Out  with  it?    I  won't 

"Nothing,"  I  returned  sullenly,  not  in  the 
least   alive    to    the   absurdity    of    the    qucs- 

"Who  was  it  ?  "  asked  Kelvin,  sternly. 
It  was  Colonel  Tarr;  and  since  he  has  let 
me  go.  It  isn't  your  concern  to  keep  me."  I  re- 
phed  with  a  revival  of  spirit.  «  He  is  sorry  for 
everything  he's  done  and  has  given  everything 
up  and  gone  away.     I  think  he  has  gone  to  your 
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boat.  Mr.  Kelvin-and  1  th.nk  you  had  better 
hurry  up  and  join  him  there."  " 

"Oh   you  think  so,  do  you?"     Kelvin   « 

Ce'to^i^   7^'^^^^  "-^  left  a  m"L;: 
tor  me,  to  that  effect,  with  you  ?  " 

to'l.ey^^'t.";^ ''  ''';'  *^^*"^  '  --"Id  stay 
ro  see  you—  I  answered  boldly— "and  I  sha'n> 
stay  another  minute."  ^  sha  n  t 

With  that  I  made  for  the  door  only  to  be 
promptly  recaptured  by  the  arm.  ^        ^ 

nl^nl.^"*..^"''^  ^''^y  -•*^°"t  a  word  of  ex. 
like  a  handcuff.    «  Tell  me  just  what  Zsel 
and  perhaps  I  will   agree  wiJh  you  Ihat  "he 
huntis  over,  and  that  you  are  at  liberty.' 
.      We  were  talking  about  the  dreadful  happen 
ingsof  the  other  night,"  I  began ^^ 

J*^r    '^''l^'    '"d<^<^dl"    exclaimed    Kelvin 
blankly.     «  Discussing  it  amicably,  were  you    « 

Of  course  not,"  I  said  with  indignation 
"we  talked  about  killing,  and  I  wLve^t  ZVT 
excitt^A     o«,i      UM     »  ^ery  much 

excited-and  while  I  wasn't  looking  Colonel 
Tarr  went  away.      But   I  know  that  he  wa- 

:err;e."^^'^-^°^-"^^^-heme:n\' 

wiZt"  fi"""*"  ^"^  "'"^^'  ^y  ^*^''"  w>d  Kelvin 
with  the  first  touch  of  irritation  I  had  yet  seen 

inh.m.    "I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Jack,  to  show 
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yourself  unmanned  to  the  point  of  tears  I  as- 
sure you  that  Colonel  Tarr  went  out  because 
hc-wcll,  he  doesn't  always  have  his  wits  about 
him-he  went  out  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness. 
Heis  very  absent-minded,  but  he  isn't  insane; 

tha't  diiun?:!i?.  '°"^  ^^"^  -  ^^»  -y.  all 
"It's  not  more  than  two  miles  through  the 
woods  and  I  know  the  way,"  I  interrupted  im- 
patiently  "  Colonel  Tair  isn't  going  to  endan- 
ger  his  life  to  escort  me-every  minute  is  pre- 
cious to  you,  as  soon  as  I  am  free.  J  am  going 
to  rouse  the  countiy  thoroughly,  M..  Kelvin- 

^-olonel  Tarr  has  gone  to  the  boat." 
"And  I  am  equally  sure  he  hasn't,"  returned 

«  AnTr         ??,'*  ""  ^^*^  "  """^^"^  expression. 

And  I  am  still  more  certain  that  when  he  sets 

you  free  it  will  be  at  your  uncle's  door,  what- 

ever  hjs  risk.    He  has  bound  himself  to  that; 

.TV1'?-'''\*"'P°'*^"*  ^^'^  y«"  *o  '<^al»'^e.  Jack 
that  that  IS  the  only  way  for  you  to  get  safely 

and  comfortably  home.     Put  aside  all  idea  of 
escape,  once  for  all." 

"I  won't,"  I  said,  defiantly. 
"  Come,  come ! "  he  ui^red,  kindly. 
"  I  won't,"  I  repeated  with  heat. 
"  Jack,  you  are  exceedingly  diflficult  to  get 
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along  with,"  he  complained,  in  a  mild  voice 

^T"X  ■"•  "°*  """  •■*  '"'  «»-"«i  I  knew 
better  than  to.  make  another  dash  for  lil«tv 

I  don  t  wonder  that  Haro^  th^w^hai^^t' 

hTd  u«St     "V       ""  ""  °"«  Co'""*'  Ta^ 
naa  upset.       You  are  really  provolcinp     nZ 

loience.     I  can  t  blame  Hany  in  the  least." 

rig"  TnT^"'  "'  """'  '•"'"8  ^■•"B'  to 
ov«-  ml  liL'*^''""°P',**>''  "'»W"8  l>i»  head 
t^  fhT  tf  ^.'"'"'  °'<'  P-^dmother.  I  was 
too  thoroughly  discouraged  to  retain  any  (urtW 

hopesof  my  scheme  with  Rex.  Neverthdit 
I  went  to  untie  him  so  that  I  mighrSeita 
into  my  room  with  me.  Before  I  h,H/ •  ^ 
undone  the  knot,  we  heard  D^^s  'st^'^J^;^ 

Here,  Dan,  you  are  on  ^uarrf »»  t,-  ^ 
2-ded,  briefly.    My  heart  "ef;rin  eU"' 

">^^i:^steSt?"'^*'°'"'«'^"-'^- 

swe-S'^'i"'^.'  *"  eoing  to  find  out,"*,, 
swered  Ke  vm,  already  at  the  door.  "  Thino 
"'  e°'ng  .rregularly.  There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  work  going  on  this  afternoon.  Sa« 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  n,~  "  *" 
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«f?!r.T  *  ^T^""^  ""2  »"  his  voice  as  he 
out  and  had  left  the  door  open     W*.  hL«!  Z 

mere.  Then  he  came  running  down  aeain  and 
Tt^  through  the  hall  and  out  of  theTo„«  to 
the  back,  calling  Geo,ge.  I,  „»,  „ident  Thit 
he  was  looking  for  Colond  Tarr. 

Meanwhile  I  sat  veo^  still  in  the  corner  of  my 
»fa,  thinking  hard  and  fast;  and  Dan   some 
what  reassured  a,  to  the  difficulty  of  h^'  o^^ 

ir*  *  f'"u  °' """"' »°  ""o  »d  «t  do^;- 

aL  •.     •T'V*°  """''  "•    Th"  »«  my  time 
and  .t  might  be  very  short.    My  notion  was  to 

Cr„    ?^'  °"  ""  envelope  with  a  pin? 
had  found  m  the  crack  of  »»e  floor;  but  wh«  I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pock.:  fo,  the  paper^n 
countered  the  handkerehief  in  which  I   h^ 

tion  of  haste  I  fumbled  it  into  the  envelope  a^d 
brought  it  steathily  out.  """'ope  «nd 

Dan  was  not  looking. 

doJ^'-i".'*'  '"P  ""  '°  ***«  the  sleeping 
d^and  to  annoy  him  with  caresses  The  p,i 
««dmg  attracted  my  guard's  momentaor  att^^ 
t.on;  but  I  was  obviously  only  begumnrthe 

spond  with  any  great  warmth.    Three  men  had 
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gone  out,  yet  he  had  been  detained.    Was  his 
cruel  captor  worthy  of  any  attention  ? 

lv".?H  ^°"^"'.'^^^»''  ^  "'d.  loudly  and  distinct- 
iy,  and  gave  him  a  part  of  his  cord.  He  obedi- 
cntly  even  eagerly  strained  away,  whereat  I 
drew  him  mercilessly  back. 

"Go  home,  Rex  I"  I  commanded  again 
The  poor  dog  whined  and  sat  down  to  awaU  mv 
pleasure.  Dan  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  He 
hough  just  what  I  wished  him  to  think-that 
I  was  plagumg  the  poor  dog  for  my  amusement. 
He  went  on  with  his  work  and  I  watched  him 
breathlessly.  Presently  he  turned  around  for 
another  strap. 

Instantly  I  unclasped  his  collar  and  thrust 
my  little  parcel  into  the  dog's  mouth 

"Dead,  Rex,  dead/>  I  said  in  a  low  tone. 
To  my  joy  he  took  it  daintily  between  his  teeth. 

"  Go  home.  Rex  1 " 

He  shot  across  the  room  and  out  of  the  door 
like  an  arrow. 

"Catch  my  dog,"  I  exclaimed  with  a  great 
show  of  dismay.    "He  got  away." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Dan,  with  a  grim  con- 
sciousness  of  his  own  astuteness.  "  I'm  here  to 
watch  you  not  to  leave  you  to  run  after  dogs. 
You  re  tricky,  that's  what  you  are." 

I  seized  the  newspaper  that  lay  on  the  floor 
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and  opened  it  wide  50  that  he  might  not  seemv 
joyou,  excitement.    Mysuccesst^  t<^tu"h 

Alas!  for  my  triumph!    My   eyes    fd!    on 

left  their  camp  m  the  woods  to-day  and  loot 

Ke.vmmea„,:herh'esJ^:'ofti:;d";rc^1 
should  have  had  to  go  ?  That  was  the  re^"  I 
was  not  to  see  the  paper!  That  was  whT^J 
a»«^d  again  and  again  that  I  must  trust  dT 
onelT,„eo.ak.metomyuncle-s  door!  Wt^tll 

«b  n,T^'""'r'%"''  "*"•«'  '"'"•"rt^ 
caoms  m  the  woods.     Could  I  have  Mth^r.^ 

he  forests,  alone,  without  food  ?  Or  shouU 
I  have  gone  to  the  Pero-s-ah,  no.  they  were 
■n  Fhntville,  their  house  was  a  rui^^houTd" 
have  gone  to  the  Moodys  in  this  disguise  a„d 
told  them  my  strange  story  ?    To  the  Moodys  I 

tionl  """■"""'  "«  ■•"'"•tablesensa- 

fon  my  appearance  among  such  people  would 
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create,  the  frightful  publicity  my  strange  ad- 
venture  would  gain  long  before  I  could  hope  to 
hide  and  rest  myself  in  my  home.  I  was  ready 
to  weep  w,th  gratitude  to  Kelvin  for  chancing 
home  m  time  to  stop  me. 

And  then  a  tormenting  thought  occurred  to 
me  and  I  rose  hastily  from  my  seat,  and  fled  to 
the  darkness  of  my  room. 

Rex  would  cany  my  parcel  to  the  Moodysl 
What  questions  would  be  raised  about  this  long 
lock  of  hair  coming  straight  from  the  strange^' 
camp  ?  Someone  would  know  it  for  mine ;  some, 
one  would  suspect  I  was  alive  and  had  sent  it 
since  at  this   minute   I  was   in    even^body's* 
thoughts.    Therewouldbearescuepartyorgan- 
ized ;  eveor  able-bodied  man  in  t.e  community 
would  come.    Ah,  that  I  could  be  saved  from 
my  fnends  I-that  I  could  be  left  thrown  upon 
my  enemies  whose  interest  it  was,  like  mine, 
that  no  one  should  know  the  whole  of  my  ad- 

T"!;."'^-    ^u'^'""^  ^^  sained  for  my  relatives 
m  this  mad  haste  of  mine. 

All  my  high  desire  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  my  captors  was  now  lost  in  the  dread 
of  what  I,  myself,  should  have  to  undergo  in  the 
process.  I  pictured  to  myself  how  well  the  res- 
toration  to  my  family  might  have  been  managed. 
Quietly,  secretly,  by  night,  my  captors  would 
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have  taken  me  "to  my  uncle's  door  I "  and  then 
hey  would  have  vanished  out  of  my  life  like 
folk  m  a  troubled  dream. 

I  passed  the  long  afternoon  in  a  torment  of 
suspense,  alternately  listening  for  the  horses  of 
my  rescue  party-who,  I  conceived,  would 
arrive  in  mounted  hordes-and  again,  burying 
my  head  m  the  cool  pillows  so  that  I  should 
hear  nothing  until  it  had  all  come  to  pass. 

whTcT  IT!?  f'^^^".^  "*"  '  *  """^'^  *"  ^h*^  shutter 
which  I  had  learned  to  watch,  told  me  that  day- 

ight  was  fading.  It  grew  quite  dark  and  after 
that  came  a  stir  in  the  dining-room.  I  went  to 
the  door  and  listened  anxiously;  evidently 
nothing  unusual  had  taken  place  outside.  I 
heard  both  Colonel  Tarr  and  Kelvin's  voices, 
and  Dan  see  d  to  be  there  still,  for  someon^ 
went  to  and  fro  with  a  heavy  step.  I  went 
again  to  the  front  windows  and  listened  there. 
No  horses  coming  yet  I 

Presently  Kelvin  opened  my  door  a  little  and 
asked  me  to  come  out  to  dinner.  I  refused  in 
as  quiet  a  voice  as  I  could  command,  saying  I 
was  not  m  the  least  hungry.  '    J'    6  * 

"Then  lock  the  door.  Kelvin,"  I  heard  Col- 
onel Tarr  say-"  and  we  won't  have  the  trouble 
of  watching  it."  ""uoic 

"I  won't  be  locked  in."  I  cried  desperately 
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wrth,v«yvlvidj««e  of  what  might  happen 
■n  hat  ca«.  "Don't  you  dare  tolo?k  met^ 
n,L^"""  "'«»••'«''."  Colonel  T  "r  com. 

«.m,  o,  excitemerinr.:  XlZ  ItaTx^" 
san*.fi„«  *       L    .    *       "'  ^°  **«  counted  in- 

t"httr'r^^-^"^""^X' 

thint  for  justice  was  quenched.  '^ 

drnn«  X^*  J"'  **'"  "«"  »''™"«''  with  hi, 
ainner  when  I  went  out.     Colonel  Tarr  »nrf 

Kelvm  stood  before  the  iire.  talking    ^  "" 

Tarr  t'^sTr  "'*.!"Tt  'J:'  T*'"  ^°'»"'' 
«  s.»ying.  ihis  ground    is  covered 

.-.n^hh:^  tS^i.^*"""  "  "«"J'««»««i  «"- 

cheenljr,  turning  away  from  the  other     ■•  T  Tm 
»ny  that  I  frightened  vou     I  hm       .  . 
you  minded  being  I«te.  """  ''"°* 

I  stammered  that  it  made  me  veo,  nervous. 


Rex  to  the  Rescue 
"Jack  want,  the  run  oj  the  ship,"  sugMsted 

dowf«  tt"lr  "•'"  ""  ">•  "Owe  an  sat 

iTon  I  Sif  ^«'P'«"»n'a«ment  at  the  situa- 

men  JSt^f,  '"""  °"*  '°  the  other  of  .he« 
men.  All  three  were  at  their  ease,  each  in  his 
own  way i  Dan  «.,ing  stolidly;  Kelvin  brightly 
and  nimbly,  «»i„g  that  every^one  was  hif~d 
hke  the  natural  little  host  that  he  ,,as ;  CoS 
Tarrcalm  and  thoughtful,  even  a  trifl;drea"v 

aowncast  eyes.     These  were  my  ruffians    th*. 
jnen  I  was  presently  to  accuse  and  hand  over  Jo 

rnomoK-^^'r'    f-  it  certain  thereZd 
be  no  mob  violence  ?    There  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  fight  for  life  and  death  on  the  part  o 
Colonel  Tarr.     Blood  would  be  shed  I     "^ 

George  tells  me  that  the  bird^o<r  from 
Moody  escaped  this  afternoon,**  said  ColonS 
Tarr^owning  slightly  at  Dan.  "I  w,^h  you 
had  been  a  little  careful."  ^ 

Dan  muttered  an  incoherent  protest. 

falterl  J""     "^^  ^''  ^'"^  ^°'  ^°'°"«»  Tarr,"  I 
faltered  uneasily,  and  I  would  have  given  much 

for  courage  to  go  on  and  confess  the^I^t     If  1 
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f 


ii 


inat  IS  all  right  then   Farlr  ••  r^t      .  ^ 
«»pondcd,  with  quick  ^urt^^^    ^'V!^  ^^ 
annoyed  because  I  though"^'u  hanTu""'^ 
fancy  to  the  doa     f  ^       "***  **''«"  * 

of  bringing  in  one  Jau„  Vni5^ kI'""''''' 
"orrow.  juse  .o  Iiv«,  upl.^'^^^p'^- j* 

a?di;,«  .t"ad"  •m"^*'  "  "•«'" 'n^'UrJ: 
ana  nave  the  admirable  quality  of  «tavln»      ^^ 

excellent  example  to  larfr      i- 

could  only  get  one  word  out  of  the  ^^11 
who  toddled  up   here  toiyllVTh-       " 
'..^P.'    What  can  that  m3-^  ""'  *" 

"While  I  wa,  waiting  for  order,  this  after- 
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to^id:":." "'  *""" ""  ♦""'  ^o"  ^  '^'^■'■^ 

Tal"""'  r  J"''"^'  ™  '■"<''«'•"  «M  Colonel 

Wo,  !  had  no  thought  of  withdrawine  •  «r 
U  n  y  not.  at  thi,  „.g.  ot  the  game.  Th^e t 
?  '""  '"  °"'  business,  merely  a  lull  We  shJ? 
have  a  hard  night.  Kelvin."  "^"'"" 

A  hard  night  of  it,  indeed  I 

Ke'lWn',K '"".';  "■""'"'  """  y""-  J'*,"  «iid 
^Iv.n  abruptly  turning  back  the  subje^.  "is 

an  abnomal  appetite.     He,«.  George  eoVnd 
e«  Mr.  Ball  hi.  coff.e.-If  yoL  had  b^^°J"  j 
hewing  Dan  mend  the  harness.  Jack-— " 
Dan  was  just  ri«„g  from  the  table. 
Blamed  if  I'd  trust  him  to  sew  it  tiaht "  i-. 

-ttU  he^r  h"w  co^MTh"^!:  r  '*" 

thU  barner^o,  ..vity^r^l^lXS 

MS 
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«I  always  hold  by  the  principle  oj  emolov 
«B  pn,^.„  with  honest  and  provable  ^^. 
ment,    Kelvin  continued  the  nonsense  with  M 
ch^acteristic  Seriousness.     "In  ZlZt^' 

XSr;::;;^- r-nnv'' "^ 

^^-cted,  „e  a„  uZ^": Z '^'uZ'^Z 
jack  here,  lie  continued  with  a  wave  of  tZ 
weii-scwed    harness,  prove    to   him   *u^*. 

oth^'ei"  r  "T  "T-^--  °" ''-»- 

ougnness  of  his  woric,  and  tin  you  have  some 
thjng  fundamental  on  which  to  .L  your Thfc:; 

4^^.r2riif-tef^"'-- 

wg  into  the  other's  vein     «  I  hJl  f 

Uste  ,orbasIcet-weav;:;g;„dsho~w.^r; 
I  prefer  the  old-fashioned  dunge^^w^e  "  o« 
pm«  away,  with  a  little  white  flower  ^Jn" 
up  brtween  the  stones  of  the  Hoor. "     ^      ' 

man^°v  ■**•"""«  *'"'"  P«"it«>ntiario.?"  de- 
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"/have  no  prejudices  lari,  "  u 
aggrieved  afr.  « j  b^Heve  i„  '  "^'^^  ^'*^  »" 
»eJf,  I  am  sure  thev  I  P^"''*^"^'a"es  my. 
But  Colonel  xlr  ff  awl!  f^'  u^^^^  °^  g-<^. 
painful  associations  HVlT^/--^^ 
I«s  enough  to  rincr  .»,    ^      "*^  ^"^  '«  grace- 

>■•«>«  '*.S  i  CoVoTfh  JT '■■-•  .''•»  a 

«-*»■-"  his  voice  took  on  '  i  f"""?'*'".  but 
-" «"b do  they  CL"  ^  ""P'*'  '"J"«d  air 
the  wrong  «,/,  Th«  '  ^^  ""  ""^  """o™ 
">akeany,„a„looIc%h"rtT  "'  '  ^°"tio„  will 

con?„:?o„*^,:„^,:'f  «^^       -"  now  the 
Colonel  Tarrw«i;u»I,  *  ''''P''^  '^-gh. 

<>«•      We  might  ha'      ►!.'"■*'"">'*«" 

J»rty-  H  n,yf«^„,rh»^K"  """* "  "-'"y 

that  moment,  I  ,Wu  k^"  .''"'=' '"  "PO"  "s  at 
that  I  was  in  '^Z^^:^^'  '  "T  '°  P™- 
to  me  that  I shoul Jtt alUikM^.  "  °'~"«' 
handcuffed  along  wi"h  m^"  J^.^^  P^^P'-^ 

Dinner  was  quicklv<,v«.    •  ^ 

*°  c«,  to  eat     I  tt?"""""''^"' 
thinking   it  was  hi»?  .•       ^^  '"«"'*  in 

Should 'happerNra'CtiJe**!   ""»"•■•»« 

-.•".n.yUi:^TdtatrrZ 
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the  room  tormented  m.r.u  ^'^  ^''''^  »" 

a  physical  impossibihty  t^  mov    r  *  '^'"^ 

But  I  was  trc^insXlZl  "?^  "'****'• 

"'t  is  a  chill,"  iSd  K^Wn  ?^Y^^^^^^ 

come  to  the  firc^  Jack."  ^°"  '""^ 
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the  blaze.    At  tCim!  ^  ""'  "'""'^  before 
Chang,  in  „,  ,,„_  and"  JsTndo^ f.;;:^  ^  "" 

at  S-'^r/o:,!"  tTan  *'^^''''  "^O"'.- 
to  stop  beating.  ''^"-     "^  ^'art  seemed 

Co^M'TLTia:?;  .^  "■"  *"-."  -guested 

Chair.    Kelw;  good.„,'3?S  '"■'"^"  ■"to  a 
"oor.     I  wa„ted^o  X„7l'\»'arted  '«'  the 

"y  voice  was  lamed  """^  '°  «°P.  but 

^o2r''>««tt,ema„tt:,'Lftr:^r 

pe^eK::,;r^^7  '"to  the  fi„  „,,^  , 

'«>m  his  cigar  curled^Kl.Ju-"''"''  ">«  '""oke 
«-' elect  ^thel^JlXhr  """  ""-  •-• 

^^iJ™~x^"m>■'-^--«-- 

Colonel  Tarr  "  i  «  •  j 

"'    ''"«'' *a">'>>gIy,halM,i„„ 
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to  my  feet.  Me  looked  at  me  and  I  recoiled 
before  the  tnuniphant  gleam  in  his  eyes.  Then 
he  tossed  his  cigar  into  the  fire  and  leaned 
toward  me. 

"Jack."  he  demanded  softly,  "have  you  any 
more  of  that  hair  ?  "  ^ 

I  felt  myself  growing  icy  cold. 

"  Because  I  want  it  all,"  he  murmured  with  a 
cruel  smile. 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  sat  still 
while  the  mingled  flood  of  relief  and  mortifica- 
tion  surg<^  over  me.  From  the  hall  came  the 
voice  of  Kelvin,  who  was  instructing  a  negro 
about  some  wood-chopping.  I  let  the  pause 
grow  dangerously  long,  then  broke  it  des- 
perately. 

"Did  the  dog— take  it— to  you  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  had  Kelvin's  talent  for  lying  "  he 
said,  regretfully.    "  Here  is  a  delectable  oppo. 
tunity  for  making  a  good  stoiy." 

I  ventured  to  look  at  him  and  saw  that  his 
expression  was  decidedly  wicked. 

"No,  Jack,  honesty  compels  me  to  confess 
that  by  sheer  good  luck,  I  met  the  dog  on  the 
road.  He  was  making  a  bee-line  for  his  home. 
1  saw  that  he  carried  something  and  tried  to 
stop  him,  but  he  went  by  me  like  an  express 
tram.      Here  he  caught  my  eye  and  held  it 
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"  You  cannot  blame  him.  Jack.  The  poor  brute 
couldn  t  read,  you  know  "  (I  quailed,  but  he  was 
merci  ess),  "and  did  not  realize  that  the  parcel 
was  directed  to  me."  * 

"How  did  you  get  it?"  I  demanded,  grow- 
mg  fierce  under  this  torture. 

"  I  shot  him." 

Alas  I  poor  Rex  I    I  had  plagued  him  all  day 
and  sent  him  to  his  death— for  this  I 

"  I  paid  the  owner  thirty  dollars  for  him  • 
just  ten  times  what  he  was  worth,"  said  Col' 
one!  Tarr.  lightly.  For  a  moment  I  was  divert- 
ed into  making  a  mental  note  for  Ellen's  bene- 
fit,  but  was  presently  recalled  by  a  glance  of 
pure  mischief.  ^ 

"  I.th«nlc  I  got  that  lock  of  hair  veiy  cheaply." 
he  said  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

"I  think  you  did.  Colonel  Tarr."  I  retorted, 
hotly.  « Oh.  but  you  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  I 

« . "  \  ^°"'t.«<^e  that  I  have  escaped."  he  returned, 
but  that  IS  not  to  the  point.    I  am  amazed  and 
gneved.  Jack,  at  your  apparent  exultation  in 
your  wickedness." 

u  i^^  .*^"'  ^'^  **''°'^*  *"«*  ^"^^^  into  the  fire. 

Don  t  you  think  that  for  real  malice  this  act 

Of  yours  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  the 

throwing  of  a  few  fire-brands  into  a  tumble- 
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down  old  house  ?    Tk-  -- 

»n  ~„      I  "'  consequences  are  likelv 

to  prove  far  more  serious  "     H,  i™i.  j  '^ 

deliberatively     ••  For !!  •  "^  *'  ■"« 

1..S  ..bow'on  .hTn,an.e..pre;"^.^:,r'T:' 
you  an  injustice,"  he  sugS  " pl"^  ° 
intend  to  make  reparati^T"  ^''^  ^'"' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  demanded  in  be- 
wilderment.     -Since  I  failed  to  do  yoL  ant 

outde,ia„.^r.^;-knoVlr'a;^-«r4;' 

.rrrT;"""" '  "■"•■'^■■''•■epoiiLw;;:^ 

,-;%ra";Sir;2«'trrr;""'T 

l^ll'  ^r^  ""'''  °'  S'-i-" '  But  as 
1  »d  I  am  appalled  at  this  revelation  of  mi^ 
chief  .„  you.     The  idea  of  sending  out  a  thTn^ 

loA  S  h  •   .-.      I  ''""•  '  '■«8»«'  »  'ong,  curling 
lock  of  ha,r  like  that  as  exceedingly  dS.gerouf 
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For  the  sake  of  my  unprotected  friends  here  I 
must  really  demand  that  you  deliver  over  to  m! 

l/Zr '"' "  "•^' «''  "'  --"^ 

buriid'thVrrt ""''"' "'"«'  "'■"•  ••^^^'« 

ErZd'"  u"""J  !:*"  "'«■'»' 'here  is  above 
fZ  t'  ! '""''  '*'"'""S  towa"!  me.  The 
thought  made  me  vaguely  uneasy.    I  Wked  „p 

IteTn^eyr'"''"'"'"""'''''"^'-^' 
Suddenly  Kelvin  stood  before  us-  Qf«n«.i 

>:":nrLrei?y-;'th^%r;,'!:^:j;::y' 

won't  you  ?  Or  is  it  only  twenty  f  TJ^to 
have  forgotten,  and  I  wan,  ,o  w/te  abo^Thlt 
lawport,  you  know."  " 

This  was  the  climax  to  my  bewilderment- 
KeWm  s  malice  had  heretofore  always  ap™a^' 
to  have  some  point.    Colonel  Tarr  dfd  no"^ 
to  mmd  the  ridicule  in  the  Ie»f     us.      •■ 
<uU  of  sweetness.        ""'"'^'-    ""'""lewas 

"No    Kelvin,  I  am  considerably  older  th«, 
that,   he  answered,  gently.    ••  In  fact,  my  dear 
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rr„;tir.rJ"ortH^f^"^^^ 

that  tt.Ti;''  °"  '""^"^""y-  "  *»  "-en  I  „,li.ed 
that  the  two  men  were  angry;  though  how  with 
*«r  perfect  composure.  I  knew  it.  I  cann^^^' 

P«y<icting  I  left  them,  and  as  I  closed  the  door 
'or  the  journey  to  Tallepoochee.  ^^^^ 
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A  CALLER  AND  A  COUNCIL 

^  or  Kelvin  „ouKa„ce;:rr."LV- 

TuT  «^     :?'  "■"?  '"'^-    After  my  l„„g  „"! 

world  there  was  not  a  k,u1  who  was  either 
worrying  .b„„t  me  or  expecting  JT^hine^ 

•n^dTas'iST  '^^T'  '"  "^  '^■"- 

r,^L  ^»,  u  ^'''  "'  ""^  "P*'"'  »'"  "hat  p.. 
t-ence  could  endure.    1  would  trust  then,  JSd 

Mngonthehear.hrruri^;:::i;r^X"e 
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•proutinacd/.""      '^o"  "  S''  ««  "Wte  a.  . 

disgracefully  long  time."  .         ^'"«^  * 

In  which  he  agreed  with  me  heartily    Ind*.*^ 

:f:iii'^^'t  ''^*  *'"  ^^ '»«« third  41; 

a  furious  search  in  woods  and  swamos  Lrf 
of  constant  espionage  of  Dr.  Nun^T^m^ 
to  me  their  case  was  about  hope"c^'    v^^ 

««  had  Wallcn;  but  the  „,«„«..  hound^ 
««««.  whence  I  had  guarded  him  a  few  „1^ 
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thought.  wi.rh!i°'  ri;zr.7  *•'.'•'* 

curiously  vivid  vi,i„„     ,  u-         "S"'"  '  '«'<'  » 
mind.  '^    "*"'  *"  <''»J«"«»  '«>m  my 

justice  of  submitting  me  to  this.       '  '  '"• 

I  wa.  abused  toward  night-Jall  by  ,  p.rtic«. 
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now,  for  .he  .h,«  had  n«  J„  „  ""*  'T"'' 
nic  people  in  the  hall  enter^H  fk«  j*  • 

not  to  leave  n,y  rZ.  ?  """•'  '  "o* 

Resolutions  to  remain  pasjive  wer,  .11 

."Hoi;  le'XT  -^«  '^  -"l.n 

couiltr;,t,l"„^' ~:;*°"'"  T'  "''^»'  • 

-.cof  hi™  for  ^der.:^'^'"L'r/"  t'^' 

my  door  and  noil^ie^,,':^';,  ^'"' '  "<"«  '» 

&te:s5:i-f-£'r 

was  the  straneer      ThTtT    T       ^""*^  ^'™' 

he  was  recrivS  '*^^»nal'ty  with  which 

c  was  received,  moreover,  Colonel  Tarr  an^ 

Thomas  standing  until  their  guest  wJ"t^** 

ThV?c""  r  J''^  ""  no'accolnX     "'^ 
The  noise  of  the  chai«  as  the  men  drew 
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Ves,  the  doctor  gave  me  a   lift      TuH' 

place  for  hou^  wlthLt^'h^,  bt"'  ^^ 
picked  me  up  i„  hi,  own  lane."  "'^ 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.     HaH 
Kelvn  actually  brought  Dr.  Nunl^ "^  camni 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it  wh*.n  .?  c     f!   ^ '^ 
up  a  little  and  showed  me  his  figure.    H.'.  t 
was  turned  away  from  me.  "  "••'*"* 

Though  Kelvin  talked  so  easilv   th.    .u 

the'  uJ«°"°'  "  °"  ■"■*  *»''  ">  Flintville  to  «t 

riahf  I.-  "***  '"°''«  n«W8  about  it 

together   -the  other  two  moved  .  Ii„|.  ^! 
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lessly—  "so  I  persuaded  him  to  come  around 
and  talk  it  over  with  us,"  finished  Kelvin  with 
great  coolness. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  see  the  doctor's 
face  to  be  sure  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  ease. 
He  had  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
was  looking  about  the  room. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Kelvin  to  make  me 
out  such  a  good  excuse  for  intruding  on  you-all 
in  this  way,"  he  said,  politely.  « I  will  confess 
that  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance and  to  see  your  spo'tsmen's  camp  in  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  has  been  interested.  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  meet  up  with  Mr.  Kel- 
vin  this  evenin'.  In  fact,  I'm  very  fond  of  tie 
spo't  myself  and  have  watched  you  gentlemen 
come  and  go  with  great  interest." 

"We  have  been  about  your  place  a  good 
deal,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  looking  at  him  stead- 
ily; "we  haven't  shot  very  much,  either." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  do  not  surprise  me.  We-all 
have  mighty  near  cleaned  oflf  all  the  birds  about 
our  place  there,"  responded  Dr.  Nunley,  with 
polite  regret.  "There  are  a-plenty  in  the  old 
fields  of  my  plantation,  a  mile  farther  south, 
sir,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you-all  shoot 
there." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Colonel  Tarr.   "  Our  hunt 
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hasn't  covered  that  ground  yet.  We  are  pre- 
pared  to  take  your  advice  in  this  matter,  and 
you  will  find  us  grateful  "  (he  gave  the  slightest 
emphasis  to  the  word)  "for  any  help  you  may 
give  us."  '^  '  ' 

^^  "Grateful,  indeed." echoed  Kelvin,  cordially. 
And  It  seems  to  me  we  have  already  cause  for 
giatitude  toward  Dr.  Nunley  for  not  interfer- 
mg  with  us  so  far." 

But  the  visitor  would  not  or  could  not  under- 
stand  the  real  import  of  what  they  said. 

"  Mr.  Kelvin !  The  idea  of  such  a  thing ! "  he 
protested.  "  Even  if  I  did  post  my  land  (which 
1  have  never  thought  worth  while),  I  should 
mean  to  exclude  only  the  negroes.  You  arc 
free  to  hunt  anywhere  in  the  country,  gentle- 
men, except,  perhaps,  on  the  land  of  your  own 
countryman  over  yonder,  Professor  Harlowe  I 
believe  he  is  the  only  land-owner  about  here 
who  protects  his  game." 

"  Harlowe  ?  "  asked  Kelvin ;  "  isn't  that  the 
man  whose  daughter  perished  in  the  fire  the 
other  night  ?  " 

"It  was  his  niece,  sir;"  returned  the  doctor, 
in  a  troubled  voice.  "A  very  terrible  occur- 
rencel  No  one  reached  the  house  before  it 
Wl  into  ruins.  It  is  taken  for  granted  she 
was  lost  in  attemptin'  to  save  the  paralytic 
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—  but    I    forget ;    you    gentlemen    know    all 
about  it." 

"  I  should  rather  think  we  did,"  returned 
Colonel  Tarr,  looking  at  him  with  blazing  eyes. 
"  No  one  knows  more,  unless  it  is  yourself,  Dr. 
Nunley." 

For  a  moment  they  sat  in  silence,  evidently 
expecting  the  man  to  show  his  hand.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Colonel  Tarr  with  a  mild 
surprise;  he  was  either  a  finished  actor  or 
quite  without  suspicion. 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  Colonel  Tarr. 
You  all  were  not  at  the  fire,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,  no  one  knows  more,  as  Col- 
onel Tarr  says,"  Kelvin  came  in  promptly  and 
easily,  "because,  I  fancy,  no  one — excepting 
yourself  again,  Doctor,— is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  event  as  we  are  ourselves.  I  am  sure  we 
have  every  paper  in  the  country  that  gives  any 
account  of  it.  As  I  said  before,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  let  you  have  them." 

"Thank  you,  that  will  save  my  goin*  to 
town  to-night,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  still  politely 
but  without  enthusiasm ;  then  he  suddenly 
changed  the  subject,  asking  something  about 
game  laws  in  the  North. 

I  could  not  guess  from  the  men's  faces 
whether  they  were  relieved  at  the  discovery 
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that  they  were  not  suspected  or  disappointed  in 
tha  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  approach 
thejr  vistor  on  the  matter  of  the  f^e 
McGuire'.  hiding-place.  A  moment  ^^ 
was  made  clear  that  they  did  not,  at  leart 
greatly  tear  the  doctor.  Colonel  Tarr!  whoTj 
been  gl. -.ng  pt  him  quite  unrestrainedly,  now 
aimed  a  reckless  blow  at  his  self-possession. 
Do  you  know.  Dr.  Nunley.  it  is  hard  for 

"»  the  flame.  Can  you  not  suppose  that  he 
^  not  really  so  helpless  as  was  generally 
bcheved ;  that,  for  example,  he  fired  the  h^Z 
h»nself,  and    pos«bly-kidnapped    the  young 

The  doctor  shot  up  out  of  his  chair  as  if  he 
had  been  struck;  "Colonel  TarrI  You-you 
amaze  me  I "  he  gasped. 

Colond  Tarr.  coolly.     He  also  had  arisen  and 
towered  over  the  other  with  a  threatening  air. 
I  at  once  gave  up  all  hope  of  the  doctor's  aid 
toward  me      Indeed.  I  expected  nothing  less 
than  that  he  would  presently  be  assaulted  and 
bound.     Nothmg  of  the  kind  occurred.    The 
slippery  man  had   already  recovered    his   self 
possession  and  sank  back  into  his  chair. 
"Pardon   me.   Colonel,  but  you  arc  really 
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amusin\"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh  which  was  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  nature.  "  You  cannot 
realize,  of  course,  how  taken  aback  I  was  at 
your  astoundin'  proposition.  You  did  not 
know  that  I  was  in  professional  attendance  on 
Mr.  Murray  and  that  his  disease  Wus  total 
paralysis  of  the  legs." 

"  Is  that  really  true,  then  ?  "  inquired  Kelvin, 
with  calm  interest.  "  We  did  not  know,  of 
course.     One  hears  so  many  reports." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  one  does,"  returned  the 
doctor  already  quieted.  "  Now,  as  for  this  ex- 
travagant theory  of  yours,  Colonel  Tarr,  I 
should  really  like  to  know  how  you  came  by  it. 
Was  it  suggested  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  I  who  suggest  it  to  you,"  returned 
Colonel  Tarr,  coolly. 

"  Oh,  I  see.     A  fancy  of  your  own,  sir  I " 

The  doctor's  tone  was  one  of  such  calmness 
as  was,  under  the  circumstances,  fairly  insolent. 
I^or  a  moment  Colonel  Tarr  stood  still,  as  if  he 
r/ere  deliberating  the  final  move  in  this  matter ; 
then,  as  if  the  conclusion  were  not  easily  reached, 
he  abruptly  left  the  room.  The  moment  he  had 
gone,  Kelvin  began  smoothing  the  late  occur- 
rence over. 

"  As  a  physician,  you  will  easily  recognize 
Colonel  Tarr's  condition  and  pardon  him  any- 
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on  h.s  account  that  we  are  here.     His  physician 

a  fortnights  shooting  with  a   jolly  crowd  '  he 

he  w.Il  have  nervous  prostration/  Well.  sir.  we 
drag  h.m  down  here  and  d.  .ur  best  to  keen 
down  the  flow  of  telegrams  th.  .^^'^m' 
low  a  business  man  wherever  he  goes.  We  are 
hardb.  established  in  this  peacefufspot.  when  a 

c^nt       7"^'''  ""^"^  °"^  'y^'  ^  «t  were.     We 
can  t  read  a  paper,  we  can't  move  out  of  the 

the  ir/h     ?'  T"'"^  "•*'  ^^^  -^^"'  <^-tails  of 

vtunt  ,  ^        '^"   '"'"''^  ^*"''«'"«"  and  the 
young  lady  ,n  whose  care  he  was  left.     It  hal 

completely  upset  Colonel   Tarn     'Kelvin'  h" 
Tut  th.r'       ""  "'•T^'^'y'  '  '^^"^  ^'^^  '"»hman  I 

aay.    he    said.     Those   were   his   very  words 

weren't  they,  Geoffrey  ? "  ^  ' 

"Hang     the    Irishman."    repeated    Thomas 

Nunley."    ""   "'^'-     "  "'^  ^^^  ^-^^^  O- 

«iid^h!    •".''"^'    '^'^    ^''"  ^°"^^'  gentlemen," 
•aid  the  visitor,  and  now  he  was  entirely  at  his 
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ease  again.  "  Indeed,  I  share  his  sentiments. 
The  man's  Ufcwas  of  little  value  compared  with 
hers,  middle-aged,  stricken  with  disease  as  he 
was,  whereas  she,  so  young,  so  lovely,  could  ill 
be  spared  from  her  surroundings.  I  have  myself 
suffered  gr«itly  over  her  loss.  What  a  noble  and 
unselfish  end,  however !  A  woman's  cours^e  ** 
— he  raised  his  voice  to  a  slightly  oratorical 
pitch —  "  sometimes  rises  to  transcendent  heights 
in  time  of  great  peril." 

In  spite  of  the  theatrical  tone,  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  the-  that  Dr.  Nunley  really 
believed  me  dead.  \c  was  evidently  not  in 
communication  with  McGuire  or  he  would 
know  and  fear  these  n^en  for  what  they  were. 
He  could  never  have  ht  n  in  the  Irishman's  con- 
fidence to  the  extent  oi  knowing  why  he  was  in 
hiding  and  from  whom.  This  assurance  put  the 
doctor  in  a  far  better  light  than  that  in  which 
my  captors  had  led  me  to  regard  him.  I  could 
surely  rouse  this  man  of  sentiment  into  some 
chivalric  action  on  my  behalf.  He  was  a  South- 
erner, and  they  are  bound  by  tradition  and 
training  to  be  chivalrous.  Then,  too,  he  was 
bound  by  interest  to  be  on  my  side.  He  had 
certainly  been  criminally  involved  in  the  matter 
of  McGuire's  fraud  on  the  Perrys ;  like  Colonel 
Tarr,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  conciliate  me. 
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Meanwhile  Kelvin  lied  on  with  undeniable 
enjoyment,  dexterously  studding  his  narrative 
with  crystal  truth. 

"  Now,  Colonel  Tarr  has  naturally  taken  this 
affair  more  to  heart  than  the  rest  of  us,  for  he 
has  the  tender  soul  of  a  woman  and  the  mere 
idea  of  suffering  melts  him  completely."    (Here 
Thomas  ceased  his  nervous  whittling  of  the 
seat  of  his  chair  and  stared.)    "He  is  so  soft- 
hearted,  he  even    hates  to    shoot  the    birds 
'Theodore,'  he  said  to  me  this' morning,  'we 
are  brutes  to  kill  these  harmless  little  creatures 
that  twit  so  blithely  in  their  native  haunts,'  he 
said.     And  really.  Dr.  Nunley,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  how  few  birds  we  actually 
kill,  with  all  our  outfit.     Geoffrey,  you  shot  a 
few  quail  yesterday,  I  believe?     Well,  Doctor 
those  are  all  the  whole  party  has  bagged  for  two 
days." 

Dr.  Nunley  expressed  his  sympathy  in  well- 
chosen  words.  Then  Kelvin  took  up  the  first 
attack  with  more  caution  than  Colonel  Tarr 
fcuid  deemed  necessary. 

"  Of  course,  my  friend  was  talking  nonsense 
about  Murray.  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  satu- 
rating  him  with  blood^nd-thunder  novels  of 
late,  to  get  his  mind  off  the  Stock  Exchange. 
At  present  he  has  kidnapping  on  the  brain  to 
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the  extent  of  its  becoming  a  monomania.  But 
I  ask  you,  as  a  scientific  man,  Dr.  Nunley  "— 
Kelvin  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
stared  across  at  the  other  with  e^er  and  inno- 
cent inquiry—  "  wouldn't  it  be  possible,  now, 
that  in  a  nervous  disease  like  paralysis,  a  terri- 
ble fright  might  partially  restore  the  use  of  the 
patient's  limbs.  Isn't  it  possible,  in  short,  that 
Murray  escaped  with  his  life? " 

The  doctor  waved  his  hand  with  a  great  air 
of  professional  superiority. 

"  If  a  nervous  shock  could  cure  paralysis,  my 
dear  sir,  we  would  treat  it  accordin'ly.  We 
are  only  sorry  that  even  such  desperate  treat- 
ment would  be  hopelessly  futile.  But  even 
suppose  this  scientifically  impossible  cure  to 
have  taken  place— where  would  he  have  gone  ? 
He  would  have  been  found  outside  of  the  bum- 
in*  house,  not  far  away.  Besides,  you  foi^et  in. 
your  extravagant  theorizin'  all  about  the  young 
lady.  She  was  strong  and  active  and  could  only 
have  perished  in  her  heroic  effort  to  save  the 
helpless  man." 

He  laid  a  special  irtress  on  the  I^t  words  and 
his  voice  had  grown  somewhat  uneasy.  Kelvin 
assented  heartily  with  all  that  he  said,  »id,  for 
the  moment,  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  An 
instant  later  Colonel  Tarr  reentered  the  room 
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with  a  box  of  cigars  in  his  hand.  I  fdt  sure 
that  he  savv  me  where  I  stood  close  to  the  wall, 
and  It  made  me  very  uncomfortable  to  be  seen 
•n  the  undignified  position  of  eavesdropping. 
He  went  to  the  fire  without  giving  any  sign  of 
havmg  noticed  me.  «»      J'    k 

What  ^v^,ll  you  smoke  ?  "  he  asked  composedly, 
as  If  he  had  simply  gone  out  to  fetch  them. 

1  shall  not  have  time  to  smoke  with  you-all 
to.n,ght  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor  rising. 
They  all  protested  with  more  warmth  than 

h^th/'r^K'^f^:'"^"^^"  '^^^^'^  '^"""ded 
anH  u  .  ^''^  **""  °"  ^'''  ''^y  t°  Flintville 

and  now  had  been  spared  that  journey,  the  doc 
tor  sat  down  again  perforce. 

"Well,  I'll  choose  a  cigar  then,  Colonel,  and 
g^ve  myself  the  pleasure  of  your  company  a 
while  longer."  he  said,  settling  back,  b^t  hi* 

aTJ^T",'/'*'"""""""^-     Theyimmed! 

Thl  .'".P"'  ^''""'  ^''  ^  again,  even 
rhomas  entenng  somewhat  into  the  conversa- 
t  on  when  the  clouds  of  smoke  had  grown  suffi- 
c.ent,y  dense  ^  in  that  light  to  obscure  his 
darkened  face  altogether. 

"You  say  the  shooting  is  good  down  your 
way.  Doctor  ?  "  ' 

"I  should    say  far  better    than    here,   Mr. 
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Thomai.  The  town-boys  get  out  ai  far  as  this, 
to  say  nothin'  of  frequent  shooting  parties  like 
yourselves— or  rather  not  like  you-all  because 
most  of  them  kill  a  great  deal  of  game.** 

"  We  are  thinking  of  changing  our  quarters," 
put  in  Colonel  Tarr.  "We  don't  like  this 
place  at  all." 

Kelvin  gave  Dr.  Nunley  a  significant  nod  and 
the  doctor  nodded  slightly  in  return. 

"I  can  offer  you  my  plantation  house  to 
camp  in,  Colonel  Tarr,"  he  said,  cordially.  *'  It 
is  unfurnished,  but  with  what  outfit  you  have 
and  with  what  Mrs.  Nunley  would  be  delighted 
to  lend  you,  you  might  make  out  right  comforta- 
bly down  there." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Colonel  Tarr, 
somewhat  taken  aback. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  would  be  a  great  pleat* 
ure  to  me  to  have  you-all  so  near  me  as  long  as 
you  could  stay.  Mrs.  Nunley  and  my  son 
would  be  equally  pleased." 

"  We  expect  to  rent  houses  for  whatever  they 
are  worth —  "  began  Colonel  Tarr. 

*'  Don't  mention  such  a  thing,"  exclaimed  Dr. 
Nunley,  with  real  warmth.  "  I  should  think  it 
strange  to  accept  money  for  anythin'  like  that. 
No,  indeed !  If  you  gentlemen  will  do  me  the 
honor  of   trying  my  old    plantation  house— 
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which  is  as  commodious  as  this~I  shall  have  It 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  you  soon  in  the 
mornin*." 

He  appeared  really  very  well  in  his  hospital- 
ity and  it  was  plain  that  the  men  believed  him 
to  be  sincere  in  it,  for  they  were  clearly  embar- 
rassed.  Colonel  Tarr's  face,  the  only  one  I 
could  see  plainly,  as  he  was  not  smoking,  turned 
rather  red  in  the  fire-light. 

••  You  are  exceedingly  kind,"  he  said,  with  the 
first  courteousness  he  had  shown  their  visitor. 
"  We  thoroughly  appreciate  your  friendly  offer! 
But  if  we  move  at  all  in  your  direction,  it  must 
be  to  Mr.  Talbot's  place— Riverside,  is  it  not  ? 
I  have  already  made  a  sort  of  arrangement  with 
hfm.     We  may  go  down  there  to-morrow." 

"Indeed,  you  will  not,"  I  whispered  rero- 
lutely.  At  last  It  had  come  within  my  power  to 
check  them  in  their  mad  career,  and  I  thought 
more  of  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  than  of 
myself.  For  me,  it  was  little  matter  whether 
Colonel  Tarr  or  Dr.  Nunley  took  mc  home,  one 
was  as  reliable  as  the  other,  both  would  be  in- 
terested in  doing  it  quietly;  but  for  Colonel 
Tarr,  what  a  bitter  but  wholesome  draught  to 
be  obliged  to  give  up  his  plans  this  very  night 
and  take  to  his  hidden  boat !  Clearly  I  must 
appeal  to  Dr.  Nunley.     I  would  await  the  last 
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word  and  then  step  forward  and  make  my  terms 
with  him.  Mrs.  Nunley  would  wait  Jate  that 
night  for  thfe  doctor's  return.  He  would  drive 
thirty  miles  to  Tallepoochee  before  he  even 
dined.  How  my  uncle  might  think  best  to  com- 
promise  with  him,  to  reward  him  for  my  return, 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  consider.  It 
was  certain  that  Dr.  Nunley  would  at  once  seize 
upon  this  loop-hole  of  escape  for  himself  which 
would  appear  at  the  same  moment  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  his  danger. 

And  yet,  to  nerve  one's  self  to  appear  to  a  man 
who  believes  one  dead,  who  has  every  reason  to 
hope  one  is  dead,  is  no  easy  task.  My  heart 
beat  so  stormily  that  I  felt  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  stand  upright.  Moreover,  Colonel 
Tarr  glanced  up  and  toward  me  several  times, 
adding  greatly  to  my  agitation. 

"  He  is  afraid  of  what  I  may  do,"  I  argued  to 
quiet  myself.  «  But  he  is  powerless  at  last.  I 
control  the  situation." 

The  doctor's  unexpected  show  of  hospitality 
had  bafHed  his  assailants  only  for  the  moment. 
Colonel  Tarr  presently  opened  fire  with  the 
question  as  to  how  long  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
in  the  countiy  before  he  had  had  the  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

"Now,  Harry,"  remonstrated   Kelvin,  "you 
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are  not  fit  to  talk  on  this  subject,  you  ought  to 
know  you're  not.     Your  nervous  manner  gives 
you   dead  away."    Colonel  Tarr  stared.     He 
could  not  know  how  Kelvin  had  explained  his 
case  during  his  absence.     "Just   keep   quiet. 
Harry,  and  leave  the  doctor  to  me.     I'll  find 
out  all  he  knows,  you  simply  h'sten.     It  won't 
do  for  you  to  get  excited  so  near  your  bedtime." 
"  So  near  my — what  ?  " 
« I'm  sure  it  is  not  well  for  anyone  of  us  to 
dwell  on  the  painful  subject,"  put  in  the  doctor 
with  a  soothing,  bed-side  manner,  "  least  of  all 
you,  Colonel,  in  your  present  condition." 
"  My  present  w/tai  ?  " 

Then  he  seemed  to  understand,  and  accepted 
the  r6Ie  promptly.  He  rose  with  an  impatient 
laugh  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  I  had  a 
hope  that  he  had  not  noticed  me  after  all,  but 
presently  he  came  up  and  stood  near  me. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Jack?"  he  asked 
softly,  but  not  in  the  least  as  if  he  were  an- 
noyed that  I  was  present. 

As  it  was  plain  enough  what  I  was  doing  I 
made  no  reply  but  motioned  him  with  my  hand 
to  go  away.  Instead  of  complying,  he  took  his 
place  beside  me,  squaring  his  shouldere  back 
against  the  wall. 

"Well,  this  is  his  last  boldness,"  I  reflected. 
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and  did  not  change  my  position  in  the  shadow 
of  the  side-board  where  I  was. 

"It's  like  being  in  a  private  box,"  murmured 
Colonel  Tarr,  surveying  the  group  by  the  fire. 
"  Too  bad  you  can't  see  the  face  of  the  principal 
actor,' 

"Dr.  Nunley  isn't  acting,"  I  returned  in  a 
warning  whisper. 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  is,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  coolly. 
"  Not  that  it's  of  much  consequence." 

Here  was  a  great  show  of  indifference  on  the 
verge  of  his  exposure  !  Or  did  he  entertain  the 
notion  that  I  would  be  afraid  to  speak  ? 

Meanwhile  Kelvin  had  pressed  Dr.  Nunley 
with  questions,  and  apparently  thinking  it  the 
safest  position,  Mr.  Murray's  physician  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  conversation.  He  tried  to  leave 
the  subject  of  his  patient  and  to  interest  Kel- 
vin and  Thomas  in  the  Harlowes.  I  found  this 
something  of  an  ordeal,  as  Colonel  Tarr  evi- 
dently guessed ;  he  took  the  occasion  to  ask  me, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  go  out  onto  the  piazza.  I  re- 
fused with  great  decision ;  I  had  no  notion  of 
losing  a  word  that  might  be  of  value  to  me  in 
determining  how  I  should  address  myself  to  the 
doctor,  when  the  time  came. 

"  It  seems  a  very  curious  case  of  accidental 
firing,"  Kelvin  interrupted  a  tirade  on  the  bcau- 
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tiful  charity  of  my  aunt.  «  The  house  burned 
down  so  very  quickly.  Is  there  no  suspicion  of 
arson  ? "  r  v» 

"My  dear  sir,  impossible!"  exclaimed  the 
doctor  m  a  horrified  tone.     «  The  atrocity  of 
the  act  forbids  the  thought.     Consider  it -a 
helpless  and  harmless  invalid  and  a  lovely  youne 
woman  burned  alive!     What  motive  could  ex- 
ist for  such  a  hideous  crime  ?    It  was  purely  ac 
cidental  and  has  been  quite  accounted  for  •  the 
flues  of  the  chimneys  were  defective  and  there 
were  large  fires  burning  in  several  rooms.     You 
gentlemen  from  the  North  are  hardly  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  structure  of  our  country  houses 
to  realize  that  they  must  burn  like  tar-barrels 
There  is  neither  lath  nor  plaster  about  them,  and 
this  one  had  not  even  paint.     The  walls  were 
sealed  with  our  inflammable    pitch-pine,  the 
floor-rafters  were  exposed.    With  a  good  wind 
as  there  was  that  night,  it  is  not  surprisin'  that 
the  second  floor  fell  in  before  anyone  reached  the 
place.       Dr.  Nunley  had  grown  warm  in  his  ex- 
position, he  stopped  to  wipe  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief.     «  Furthermore,  you  scarcely 
realize  what  a  draught  of  air  circulates  under 
our  houses  here.     They  are  built  on  piers,  you 
observe,  and  there  is  always  a  space  of  several 
feet  between  the  ground-floor  and  the  earth." 
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"Yes,"   said   Kelvin,  nodding  thoughtfully, 

yes,  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  our  attention 
called  to  that  architectural  peculiarity.  That 
must  be  a  very  sanitary  way  to  build  a  house. 
I  am  sure  it  was  healthier  for  Mr.  Murray  to 
live  in  such  a  house.  Well,  Doctor,  the  affair  is 
naturally  very  painful  to  you,"  he  continued 
with  sympathy.  "  I  suppose  you  would  give 
up  anything,  say  your  professional  practice  here, 
if  you  could  bring  Murray  back  to  life  again." 

And  since  the  doctor  did  not  wince  at  this 
audaciously  broad  hint,  it  was  certain  that  he 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  was  the 
actual  situation.  He  began  a  well-controlled, 
well-worded  lament  for  his  patient,  the  poor, 
friendless  man  who  had  sought  health  here  and 
come  to  such  a  doom. 

"  Call  him  not  friendless.  Doctor,"  protested 
Kelvin  in  a  feeling  voice.  "  Say  rather  he  had 
a  friend  in  yourself  who  did  for  him  with  un- 
paralleled unselfishness  to  the  very  end." 

Kelvin  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  sing-song 
which  suggested  that  he  was  getting  tired  and 
the  pure  nonsense  and  mischief  would  presently 
take  the  upper  hand.  Thomas  was  leaning  well 
forward,  as  if  he  might  be  struggling  with 
laughter. 

"  My  connection  with  Mr.  Murray,  sir,  was 
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purely  professional,"  returned  the  doctor,  rather 
stiffly.  "  I  took  great  interest  in  his  case,  but  I 
never  felt " 

At  this  moment  George  came  in  to  light  the 
lamps.    It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
be  forced  into  the  scene  before  I  was  quite  ready 
for  it.     For  the  moment  my  courage  failed,  1 
dared  not  trust  myself  to  play  my  part  with  the 
necessary  spirit— and  if   I   did   not  word  my 
speech  exactly  right,  I  knew  I  should  not  get 
exactly  what  I  wanted.     I  needed  to  retreat  in 
order  to  make  ready;  to  retreat  into  my  room 
would  have  been  fatal,  as  Colonel  Tarr  could 
simply  turn  the  key  and  I  should  miss  the  doc- 
tor altogether.     This  was  the  time  to  seek  the 
piazza. 

Before  the  room  was  alight,  I  had  stolen 
across  to  the  door  and  slipped  out.  A  minute 
later  I  was  in  the  end  of  the  great  piazza  and 
alone,  for  Colonel  Tarr  followed  me  only  far 
enough  to  keep  me  in  view.  He  seated  himself 
on  the  steps,  quite  as  if  my  movements  did  not 
concern  him. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  the  stars  were 
bright.  Their  pale  light  glistened  on  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  great  magnolia.  Against  the 
white  sand  yard  the  monstrous  prickly  pears 
stood  out  distinctly,  all   else  was  merged  in 
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shadow  and  dark  foliage.  Far  across  bare  win- 
ter fields  stretched  the  silent  shadow  line  of 
pines.  The  air  was  very  mild  nd  sweet ;  after 
all  that  smoke  and  lying  and  suppressed  excite- 
ment of  the  interior  it  was  wonderfully  sweet 
to  taste  the  liberty  of  this  quiet.  In  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it  I  dreamed  away  the  minutes,  stand- 
ing there  at  the  piazza  railing.  Colonel  Tarr 
seemed  also  to  give  himself  up  to  the  moment 
of  peace.  Light  enough  from  the  open  hall  fell 
on  him  for  me  to  note  his  indolent  attitude,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  head  as  he  half  re- 
clined on  the  steps,  staring  out  into  the  night. 

I  was  sure  that  no  one  in  the  room  had  seen 
me  go  out ;  this  was  presently  verified  by  Kel- 
vin, who  came  out  to  the  front  door  and  sum- 
moned Colonel  Tarr  in  an  angry  whisper. 

"  You're  in  the  South  here,  Harry,  and  you've 
simply  got  to  show  some  manners.  Callers 
aren't  treated  in  this  way  hereabout.  I  really 
don't  know  how  to  excuse  you  to  the  doctor." 

"  What,  has  the  fountain  of  prevarication  run 
dry  ?  "  mocked  Colonel  Tarr,  instead  of  explain- 
ing in  a  word  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
stay  out  there.  "Why  don't  you  put  me  to 
bed  with  a  chill  ?     I  thought  I  was  delicate." 

"  Then  he'll  offer  to  attend  you,  he's  getting 
so  confoundedly  friendly,"  groaned  Kelvin.     "  I 
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see  that  he  is  getting  very  fond  of  us,  though 
Geoffrey  looks  like  a  thunder-cloud  and  you  act 
like  this.  If  it  were  not  for  me,  we  shouldn't 
have  learned  a  thing  about  him." 

"Don't  overwork  yourself,  will  you,  Kelvin  ?" 
Colonel  Tarr  called  softly  after  him  as  he 
retired.  I  thought  it  was  treating  his  friend 
pretty  ungratefully.  Though  I  could  not  con- 
done Kelvin's  methods,  I  decidedly  admi-d 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  and  ingenuity  in  serv- 
ing  it. 

He  must  have  again  tormented  the  doctor 
shortly  after  this,  for  the  drone  of  voices  in  the 
dining-room  presently  broke,  we  heard  the 
chairs  move  and  louder  talking.  I  walked 
toward  the  hall  door  and  Colonel  Tarr  ro^e  to 
his  feet. 

"You  can  continue  your  walk  on  the  back 
piazza,  he  said  to  me,  quite  as  if  he  expected 
no  resistance  on  my  part.  •'  If  you  stay  here 
our  visitor  will  see  you  when  he  comes  out." 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  and  nerved  myself 
for  the  contention,  then  walked  resolutely  to 
the  railing  where  the  light  of  the  hall  fell  upon 
me,  and  seated  myself  with  the  air  of  one  who 
waits. 

"I  intend  that  he  shall  see  me,  Colonel 
Tarr. 
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He  came  up  and  stood  before  me. 

"May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do?**  he 
inquired  with  .  a  affectation  of  respectful  inter- 
est. 

"  I  am  going  to  break  up  your  camp,  Colonel 
Tarr,  and  induce  you  to  take  a  journey,"  I  an- 
swered, beginning  to  quiver  with  excitement. 

"Ah  I  That  is  the  programme  ?  And  what, 
may  I  ask,  is  to  become  of  you,  my  prisoner  ?" 

"  I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Nunley." 

"  The  deuce  you  are,"  he  exclaimed,  hotly, 
quite  changing  his  tone  and  at  the  same  time 
he  made  as  if  to  seize  my  arm. 

"Don't  you  dare,"  I  cried  angrily,  warding 
him  off.  «  I  won't  be  touched ;  and  I  won't  be 
spoken  to  in  that  way." 

He  cooled  down  instantly  and  fell  back  into 
an  amiable  tone. 

"You  know  perfectly  well.  Jack,  that  if  I 
thought  it  would  make  the  requisite  impression 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  swear  at  you  quite 
horribly,  nor  yet  to  pick  you  up  and  throw 
you  into  the  river  if  you  prove  a  little  nuisance 
on  land.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  use 
the  word  dare  in  speaking  to  me." 

I  laughed  a  little  hysterically. 
•'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  laugh,"  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of   Kelvin's  manner  of  injured 
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pride.  "  You  don't  seem  in  the  least  afraid  of 
me.  What  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should 
trust  me  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  the  dining-room  door 
withm  opened  and  we  heard  Dr.  Nunley's  pro- 
fuse regrets  that  he  could  not  stay  to  supper. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  Colonel  Tarr  stepped 
aside,  making  no  effort  to  detain  me.  The  next 
moment,  in  the  full  light  of  the  swinging  lamp 
of  the  hall.  Dr.  Nunley  and  I  stood  face  to 
face. 

Kelvin  and  Thomas  were  both  considerably 
startled  at  my  appearance.  They  had  thought 
me  safely  locked  In  my  own  room.  Kelvin 
was,  as  usual,  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Ah,  here  you  are.  Jack  ?  I  thought  you  were 
asleep.  Dr.  Nunley,  I  make  you  acnuaint*  1 
with  the  youngest  member  of  our  camp  r. 
Ball."  y>     ^ 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  the  doct«^ 
affably  extending  his  hand.    There  was  m    * 
quiver  of  surprise  on  his  face,  not  a  sign  of  r 
ognition.     I  stood  in  a  sort  of  a  daze  for  a  mia 
ute ;  to  have  actually  been  passed  ofl  for  one  of 
the  party  seemed  to  make  me  dizzy. 

"  You  came  in  tired  from  hunting,  I  suppose," 
the  doctor  broke  the  awkward  pause;  rather 
amiably  considering  that  I  had  obliged  him  to 
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withdraw  his  hand  stretched  out  in  saluUtion. 
When  I  made  no  reply,  he  turned  upon  the  three 
grave  and  silent  men  in  astonishment. 

"Dr.  Nunley,  don't  you  know  me?"  I  cried 
almost  sobbing.    "  I  am  Kate  Harlowe." 

He  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

"Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  amuse 
yourself  at  my  expense,"  he  stammered  ;  but  he 
looked  at  me  now  with  veritable  fear  and  I  saw 
that  he  recc^nized  me. 

"  I  have  been  kidnapped  and  imprisoned  and 
disguised,  and  the  whole  world  thinks  that  I 
am  dead,"  I  cried,  now  in  my  turn  holding  out 
my  hand  appealingly.  "  Help  me  I  Take  me 
home!" 

He  looked  wildly  about  at  Colonel  Tarr  and 
Kelvin. 

"  They  can't  do  anything,**  I  urged.  «« They 
are  incriminated  and  must  fly  the  country. 
Everything  is  in  your  hands." 

"  I  can't  believe—"  began  Dr.  Nunley,  weakly. 

"Can't  you  believe  your  eyes,  Doctor?" 
asked  Colonel  Tarr,  cooily,  advancing  to  my 
side.  He  looked  very  quiet  but  certainly  laore 
dangerous  than  I  had  yet  seen  him.  "  But  I 
fancy  this  matter  is  entirely  without  interest  to 
you,  unless  you  really  want  to  recall  to  life  the 
only  witness  to  your  patient's  curious  escape 
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through  the  two  holes  in  the  floors  of  Mr. 
Perry's  house." 

The  next  instant  Kelvin  had  swept  me  Into 
the  dining-room  and  shut  me  in. 

I  was  surprised  and  indignant  beyond  ex. 
pression,  and  tried  with  all  my  strength  to  open 
the  door  again ;  the  handle  was  held  firmly  from 
the  outside.  Then  I  gave  in  and  listened,  rather 
alarmed  to  find  my  chosen  champion  so  quiet, 
it  was  Colonel  Tarr  who  was  talking  in  a  low 
and  even  voice  and  there  came  only  short,  low 
answers  from  the  doctor.  Presently  there  was 
a  louder  outburst  from  Thomas  which  sounded 
very  much  like  swearing,  then  rapid  steps  of 
people  leaving  the  hall— and  then  Kelvin  came 
in  to  me.  His  face  was  so  grave  that  the  tor- 
rent  of  reproaches  I  had  ready  for  him  died  on 
my  lips.    All  was  silent  in  the  hall. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  I  demanded,  uneasily. 
"WhereisDr.  Nunley?" 

"He  has  go.:ie,"  returned  Kelvin,  gently. 
"  Nothing  is  the  matter.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  not  having  gone  with  him." 

"  He  can't  have  deserted  me ! "  I  cried. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  he  has  done,"  Kelvin 
returned,  with  a  look  of  sincere  pity.  But  I 
wanted  no  sympathy— I  was  in  a  fury  of  indig- 
nation. 
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"Doesn't  he  know  I  can  ruin  him?"  I  de- 
manded in  my  wrath. 

"He  did  not  understand  that  clearly,"  re- 
turned Kelvin  in  soothing  tones.  "In  fact 
Colonel  Tarr  conveyed  to  him,  in  his  own  re' 
assuring  way,  that  you  would  never  be  danger- 
ous to  Dr.  Nunley  and  he  accepted  it  with  a 
faith  that  touched  us  all— especially  our  young 
friend  Ihomas.  I  may  say  Ae  was  deeply 
moved.  *^  ^ 

"  What  ?    You  made  Dr.  Nunley  believe  that 
you  were  going  to  kill  me  ?  "  I  asked,  amazedly. 
Dont  try  to  fathom  the  darkness  of  that 
mans  thoughts.  Jack,"  Kelvin  returned   in  a 
mournful  tone.   "  I  am  sorry,  myself,  to  think  ill 
of  him,  for  I  have  found  him  congenial.     But  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  he  had  preferred  leaving 
you  to  an  unknown  fate  to  antagonizing  Colonel 
rarr.     Perhaps  his  high  ideals  of  courtesy  have 
influenced  him.     Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  hurt- 
ing  our  feelings  if  he  refused  a  little  present  we 
offered  him." 

"You  bought  him?" 

"He  gave  us  some  useful  suggestions  as  to 
where  we  might  hope  to  find  his  former  patient 
-and  took  a  fee  for  this  semi-professional  ad- 
vice. I  hated  to  see  him  do  it,  and  so  did 
Thomas.     We  had  both  thought  better  of  the 
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doctor.    But  everyone  degenerates  in  coming  in 
contact  with  Harry." 

Of  all  my  experiences  this  cruel  desertion 
seemed  the  most  terrible.  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  over  my  desolate  state.  Kelvin  was 
really  distressed.  "  Poor  child,"  he  said,  gently, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand  he  led  me  to  the  fire. 
I  began  to  sob. 

"Here,  this  won't  do,"  he  urged,  kindly. 
"  Cheer  up  1  the  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

"  I  feel  as  if  1  had  been  murdered,  Mr.  Kel- 
vin," I  said,  piteously. 

"  Well,  suppose  you  were,"  he  returned,  brisk- 
ly; "I  never  heard  of  anyone's  crying  over 
that." 

This  proposition  puzzled  me  so  that  it  dried 
my  tears.  The  next  minute  Thomas  came  in, 
excited  and  out  of  temper,  as  usual. 

"  Harry  wouldn't  let  me  get  at  him,"  he  said, 
to  Kelvin  indignantly.  "  I'd  like  to  know  whose 
business  it  is  when  I  go  to  thrash  a  man.  I 
don't  care.  Til  take  it  out  of  him  some  day.  I'm 
only  afraid  I'll  never  see  him  again.  You  and 
Harry  may  take  the  fellow's  insult  if  you  like 
it,  but  I " 

"There,  there,  don't  worry!"  interrupted 
Kelvin,  soothingly.  "  You  may  feel  almost  cer- 
tain you  will  meet  Dr.  Nun  ley  in  court  some 
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day,  where  you  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
explanations." 

Thomas  subsided  somewhat,  only  kicking  the 
fire  viciously  so  that  the  sparks  flew  in  swarms 
up  the  chimney.  I  had  thrown  myself  into  an 
armchair  and  was  holding  my  hands  to  my 
throbbmg  head,  about  as  near  desperation  at 
that  moment  as  I  had  been  since  my  troubles 
began.     What  had  it  all  meant  ? 

Thomas  turned  and  saw  me,  suddenly  swung 
a  light;Chair  around  in  front  of  me,  and  with  one 
knee  on  the  seat  and  his  arms  on  the  back, 
addressed  me  soberly. 

"You  have  no  reason  to  think  veiy  well  of 
me — ,"  he  began. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  interrupted  promptly, 
starting  up.  The  tone  and  manner  were  so  new 
m  Thomas  that  I  was  somewhat  alarmed.  Kel- 
vin, moreover,  ha^  left  the  room. 

"But  see  here,  you  know,"  he  expostulated, 
and  there  was  actually  an  appeal  in  his  voice. 
"  Sit  still  a  minute,  won't  you,  and  hear  what 
1  ve  got  to  say  ?  '• 

I  sank  back  bewildered  and  eyed  him  dubi- 
ously. 

« I  only  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  share  in  this  business,"  said  the 
youth  of  the  gag,   frankly  and   soberly.     "I 
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never  realized  until  to-night  how  awfully  we 
are  treating  you.  This  business  has  shown  it 
up,  you  know.  It's  deucedly  inappropriate  to 
talk  this  way,  when  I  have  bound  myself  to  see 
the  thing  through — but  I  want  to  say  plainly 
that  I'm  sorry.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  try 
to  get  me  arrested,  and  of  course  you  can't  be 
expected  to  know  me,  if  we  should  ever  happen 
to  meet  anywhere — though  I  know  lots  of  peo- 
ple who  know  the  Harlowes  and  it  may  be 
horribly  awkward — but  for  all  that  you  might 
tell  me  now  that  you  don't  bear  me  a  personal 
grudge." 

"  I  suppose  I  don't,"  I  returned  rather  faintly, 
while  a  long  dim  line  of  "  terribly  awkward  " 
meetings  flashed  upon  my  imagination.  "  I 
accept  your  apology,  Mr.  Thomas,  for  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  does  not  go  far.  But  I  am  in 
a  desolate  position  and  must  be  grateful  for 
a  slight  courtesy  though  I  need  so  much 
more." 

I  had  risen  as  I  spoke  and  he  now  stood  be- 
fore me  in  an  attitude  of  dejection,  impatiently 
rocking  the  little  chair. 

"  If  I  were  not  bound —  "  he  muttered. 

"Oh,  stay  faithful  to  Colonel  Tarr,  by  all 
means,"  I  exclaimed,  between  bitterness  and  a 
certain  fervor.     "  My  case  is  not  so  miserable  as 
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his_     He  must  need  all  that  friendship  can  do 
to  help  him  bear  his  disgrace  " 

I  walked  quickly  to  the  door  of  my  room,  for 
my  tears  were  rising  again  and  I  felt  I  must 
now  conceal  my  weakness  at  any  cost.  To  my 
dismay,  I  found  my  door  was  locked. 

in  "  l^TXu""'  ^°"  "^""'^  supposed  to  be  locked 
in,  said  Thomas,  diverted  from  our  subject  to 
a  wonder.  «I  saw  Kelvin  turn  the  key  when 
Dr.  Nunley  got  up  to  go.  How  in  the  worid 
did  you  get  out." 

ti^l^^  kT    ?*"  ^^y*"  '   ^'"'nanded,  impa- 
t^ent ly;  but  when  he  complied  at  once,  leaving 
me  a  one  in  the  room,  I  was  surprised  indeed 
Ihis  time  I  wasted  not  a  moment  in  considera- 
tion   but  rushed  to  the  window.     The  sash 
stuck  hopelessly,  I  pushed  it  up  in  vain.     Then 
I  made  for  the  other  window;  and  as  I  passed 
the  fireplace  the  g\eam  of  a  small  pistol  on  the 
mantel-prece  caught  my  eye  and  with  an  instan- 
taneous  vision  of  the  dangers  of  my  road,  I 
seized  ,t  and  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  my 
coat.  ' 

The  second  window  opened  at  my  touch- 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  from  the  hall 
opened  and  Colonel  Tarr  entered  the  room.  My 
Deing  at  the  open  window  did  not  seem  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  I  was  bent  on  escape,  whether 
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because  he  was  too  preoccupied  to  consider  me 
at  all  or  whether  because  he  gave  me  credit  for 
too  much  sense  for  such  an  undertaking  by 
night.  He  went  straight  to  the  mantel  and  I 
thought  my  heart  would  stop  beating,  for  it 
seemed  certain  he  wanted  the  pistol.  He  only 
took  up  a  small  pair  of  spurs,  however,  and 
seemed  to  miss  nothing.  I  had  not  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  turn  my  affrighted  and  anxious 
gaze  from  him,  and  as  he  turned  he  noted  it. 
Fortunately,  he  misunderstood  my  expression 
and  slowly  flushed  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be 
frightened  at  what  I  said  out  there,"  he  said, 
rather  unsteadily.  "  I  could  have  tried  some 
other  bluff,  I  suppose,  but  I  am  not  good  at 
invention  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment " 

He  broke  ofif  at  my  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"Are  you  actually  reassuring  me  that  you 
don't  mean  to  murder  me?"  I  asked  with  an 
involuntary  little  '  ngh. 

He  made  no  re  in  words,  but  his  face  was 
suddenly  transfigured  with  glad  relief  and  I  got 
a  look  and  a  smile  that  were  distinctly  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  I  was  the 
more  of  the  mind  that  I  must  re-enforce  my 
animosity  to  Colonel  Tarr  by  some  quiet  medi- 
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tation;  and  I  complained  to  him  that  my  door 
was  locked. 

"You  are  being  pretty  badly  treated  to- 
night,"  he  said  with  a  frown,  and  he  went  to 
the  door  and  called  Kelvin.  "  He  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  Jack.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  get 
ready,  I  am  in  something  of  a  hurry." 

He  sat  down  to  fasten  on  his  spurs,  and  with 
his  head  bent  down  so  that  I  might  not  see  his 
face  he  continued,  in  an  off-hand  way  : 

"  There  will  be  a  change  for  you  to-morrow, 
in  all  probability;  at  least  a  slight  break  in  the 
monotony  of  your  martyrdom.  We  shall  move 
you  to  Riverside." 

I  was  considerably  dismayed  at  the  news. 
Did  this  not  mean  that  my  captivity  would  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  ?  They  had  been  four 
days  in  coverin£,nhis  neighborhood.  How  long 
would  they  take  in  the  next  ? 

"  I  saw  that  you  had  been  reading  the  paper 
the  other  day,  so  I  suppose  you  know  your 
family  are  in  Tallepoochee,"  he  said,  rising  and 
taking  his  hat.  "  So  you  will  be  seven  miles 
nearer  them  at  Riverside.  At  the  very  longest 
it  will  take  me  only  about  twenty-four  hours  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  which  Dr.  Nunley  has 
pointed  out  down  there.  So  your  hard  days 
are  nearly  over—and  mine  begin." 
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He  smiled  across  at  me  rather  sadly.  It  was 
distinctly  an  effort  for  me  to  feel  stern. 

"  If  he  could  only  be  stopped  to-night,"  I 
thought  with  inward  despair.  "Now,  that 
Thomas  is  disaffected,  and  Kelvin  weary  and  he 
himself  softened  to  some  show  of  human  feel- 
ing  I  •• 

"Harry,  where  are  you  going?"  demanded 
Kelvin  sharply  from  the  door. 

"  Out." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  enjoy  the  moonlight,  to  be  sure.  I  wish 
you  felt  like  going  with  me,  Theodore.  It's  a 
lovely  night.  At  least  send  Dan  to  Riverside 
•ifter  me  as  soon  as  he  comes  in.  I  want  com- 
pany." 

The  irony  did  not  amuse  Kelvin  in  the  least. 
He  set  down  the  tray  on  which  my  dinner  was 
served  and  motioned  me  to  take  a  scat  by  the 
table,  still  looking  at  his  friend  with  a  grave 
face. 

"  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  and 
rather  untried  accomplice  in  Dr.  Nunley  war- 
rants a  consultation  before  we  do  much  more 
thrashfng  about  the  underbrush  to-night,"  he 
said,  dryly. 

"It  certainly  gives  us  less  time,"  returned 
Colonel  Tarr,  imoatiently.     "  But  I  think  Dr. 
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Nunley  will  take  a  few  hours  before  he  decides 
to  betray  us.  and  these  few  hours  are  very 
promising.  His  suggestion  that  McGuire  may 
be "  ' 

"His  next  suggestion  will  be  that  McGuire 
«s  at  Dome  City."  Kelvin  broke  in.  "And 
then  still  farther  on  down.  He  is  trying  to 
remove  us  from  the  region  in  the  most  cour- 
teous manner  possible -by  hypnotic  suggest 
tion.  *** 

"  It's  all  a  matter  of  where  his  interest  lies  " 
returned  Colonel  Tarn  «  My  notion  of  it  is 
that  he  would  be  mightily  relieved  to  know  Mc- 
Guire dead." 

I  had  withdrawn  to  my  door  and  when  Kel- 
ym's  eyes  followed  me  I  motioned  him  to  un- 
lock it. 

"  You  must  have  your  dinner  first,  Jack,"  he 
said,  with  a  curJo'usly  attentive  look  at  my  face 
"And  while  you  eat  it  you  can  listen  to  a  very 
important  council.  You  may  even  have  a  vote 
after  your  elders  have  spoken.  If  Colonel  Tarr 
insists  upon  departing  before  our  consultations, 
Thomas  and  you  and  I  may  decide  on  the  next 
steps  without  him." 

This  was  pretty  plain;  Kelvin  was  on  my 
side  openly  at  last!  Perhaps  Colonel  Tarr 
could  be  stopped.     With  a  fluttering  heart  I 
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returned  to  the  table  and  stood  beside  it,  look- 
ing at  Kelvin  eagerly. 

"Jack,"  said  Colonel  Tarr,  in  a  tone  of  sharp 
command,  "sit  down  instantly  and  eat  your 
dinner.  Don't  raise  your  eyes  from  your  plate 
until  I  order  you  to  do  so— except,"  he  added 
when  I  wheeled  upon  him  defiantly-—"  except  to 
look  at  me.  Understand  that  I  am  still  in  com- 
mand, though  there  are  signs  of  rebellion  in  the 
ranks." 

He  smiled  daringly  at  Kelvin  as  he  spoke  and 
the  little  man  was  very  much  put  out.  He 
walked  to  the  door  and  called  Thomas. 

"Geoffrey,  come  in  here  to  general  orders, 
and  learn  how  the  thing  shouldn't  be  done." 

"  Orders  be  hanged,"  said  Thomas,  from  with- 
out.  "  We  haven't  time  to  stop  a  minute,  as  I 
understand  it." 

He  appeared  in  the  door  with  his  hat  on,  a 
light  saddle  on  his  arm. 

"  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it  also,  Geof- 
frey," said  Colonel  Tarr.  « But  Kelvin  seems 
to  understand  it  differently— Kelvin  and  Jack. 
We  are  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  council. 
Come  in." 

The  young  man  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us  doubtfully,  then  entered  quickly,  dropping 
his  hat  and  saddle  on  the  floor. 
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"Is  Jack  to  have  a  vote?"  he  demanded 

with  significance.    "  Well,  then,  I  suppose - 

"What  do  you  suppose?"  asked  Colonel 
Tarr,  steadily  eying  him. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  be  the  majority,"  returned 
Thomas  with  a  flashing  smile.    "  I  move  that 
his  vote  be  made  unanimous." 
"  Second  the  motion,"  said  Kelvin,  quickly. 
"  And  now  that  remarks  are  in  order,"  said 
Colonel  Tarr,  with  a  bitter  calmness,  "  I  will 
remark  that  the  business  here  does  not  in  the 
least  concern  me  and  I  will  withdraw.     This  is 
my  busy  night;  in  fact,  if  I  am  to  continue  my 
work  alone,  I  haven't  a  moment  to  spare.    Jack, 
I  promised  to  return  you  to  Tallepoochee  my- 
self.    I  can't  do  it,  I  am  desperately  engaged 

to-night.     Kdvinwill " 

"I  hold  you  to  your  promise.  Colonel  Tarr," 
I  interrupted,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  control. 
"I  shall  not  go  home  with  Mr.  Kelvin.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  reliable.  I  am  afraid 
he  might  desert  me  halfway  on  the  road.  You 
will  take  me  home  yourself." 

This  speech  was  as  effective  as  my  heart  could 
wish.  Kelvin  gave  a  low  exclamation  of  delight 
and  rubbed  his  hands;  Thomas  brought  down 
his  fist  on  the  table  with  a  triumphant  "  There  1 " 
and  Colonel  Tarr  regarded  me  with  a  baffled 
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look  which  was  alinost  amusing.     It  was  only 
for  a  moment. 

"  You  are  quite  in  your  right,"  he  said,  coolly, 
and  he  consulted  his  watch.  "  We  will  go  at 
once.  You  will  have  to  ride  fast,  Jack,  I  must 
keep  some  hours  before  daylight  for  my  own 
affairs.  It  is  now  a  few  minutes  past  seven. 
We  will  leave  as  soon  as  the  horses  are  sad. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  I  said,  quickly.  "  Fve  no  idea 
of  taking  a  hard  ride,  nor  of  frightening  my 
fami\  /  arriving  at  midnight.  1  will  cat  now, 
and  th.  i  sleep,  and  to-morrow  '  -ning  early  I 
will  go  home." 

"That's  a  sensible  programme,"  put  in  Kel- 
vin. "I  move  it  be  adopted  for  the  whole 
party." 

"  You  are  in  your  right  again,"  said  Colonel 
Tarr,  with  a  dangerous  smile.  "  But  you  can't 
play  with  me,  Jack.  If  you  refuse  to  go  home 
when  I  offer  to  take  you— you  haver- 1  much  of 
a  case  against  me." 

"  Look  here,  Harry,  you  had  better  be  care- 
ful," exclaimed  Thomas,  angrily. 

"  Geoffrey,  in  any  matter  that  remotely  con- 
cerns you,  I  am  alwajrs  happy  to  consult  you," 
returned  the  other  with  a  certain  sweetness 
which  was  not  altogether  reassuring ;   then  to 
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me,  briefly,  coldly:  "An.  wet  me,  Jack,  yet  or 
no,  will  you  ride  with  me  to-night  ?" 

••  Yet,"  I  returned  in  a  great  fright,  at  I 
realized  my  case. 

"  Are  you  ready  now  ?  " 

"Yet." 

*'  Kelvin,"  he  continued  in  his  usual  business- 
like tone  of  command,  "you  and  Geoffrey  will 
take  the  carriage  horses,  and  leave  me  and  Dan 
the  boat.  Wait  here  till  he  comes  in  and  w. 
him  to  take  it  down  to  Riverside,  and  tie  it  jus* 
below  the  old  wharf.  He  can  wait  for  mc  at  the 
house,  ni  probably  get  there  between  two  or 
three  in  the  morning.  Good-by,  both  of  you  ; 
1  suppose  we'll  meet  on  deck  of  the  Paloma  in 
the  courae  of  a  few  days.  You  can  see  by  the 
papers  whether  it  is  worth  while  waiting  for  us. 
Come  on.  Jack." 

"  Now  I  know  you  are  insane,"  cried  Kelvin, 
with  exasperation.  "You  will  first  kill  this 
poor  child  with  your  mad  ride  and  then  come 
back  to  face  the  devil— is  that  the  idea?" 

"I  really  have  hopes  that  Jack  will  be  so 
very  tired  when  he  gets  home  as  to  forget  to 
interfere  with  me  for  a  few  hours,"  he  returned, 
lightly.  "As  for  what  I  have  to  face  when  1 
return,  that  no  longer  concerns  you." 
"  Hany,  this  is  an  awful  misunderstanding," 
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*  said  Thomas,  in  a  low  troubled  voice.  '*  You 
ought  to  know  that  I  wouldn't  go  back  on  you 
at  this  point.  I  really  thought  we  were  going 
to  give  it  all  up  for  the  present— on  jack's 
account.  That's  the  way  I  understood  it  when 
I  came  in  just  now.  If  /ou  are  going  on,  I'm 
going  on,  of  course.  I'll  be  at  Riverside  with 
Dan." 

"All  right,  GeofTrey;  I'll  expect  you,"  he 
said,  shortly.  His  look  was  dark  and  resolute, 
as  on  the  first  night  of  this  adventure;  but 
how  differently  I  regarded  that  face  on  which  I 
had  since  seen  the  play  of  such  varied  feeling, 
the  expression  of  so  much  that  was  sensitive! 
It  seemed  hard  that  this  chance  for  influencing 
him  should  be  swept  away  in  his  vigorous 
action,  here  where  he  stood  confronted  with  the 
two  friends  that  loved  him  and  one  enemy  that 
sincerely  pitied  him.  We  were  all  of  the  same 
mind — that  he  should  be  stopped. 

"  Speak,  Jack,  speak  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization,^  Kelvin  urged  me,  mournfully. 
'*  Common-sense  from  me,  his  ancient  tutor,  has 
taken  on  the  garb  of  t  sason." 

"  Aren't  you  too  1  ,tc  with  your  common- 
sense  ?  "  I  asked  him,  sternly.  "  I  don't  won- 
der you  want  me  to  speak.  You  and  Mr. 
Thomas  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  say." 
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"You're  right,"  said  Thomas,  quickly;  "but 
before  you  decide  that  we   are  the  sneaks  we 
seem  to  be,  please  remember  that  it's  on  your 
account  that  we  want  to  break  up  this  camp  " 
"On   my  account!"  I  repeated,  scornfully. 
Would  a  few  hours  more  or  less  hurt  or  help 
my  case,  after  all  I  have  had  to  sufler  ?    Don't 
you  see  that  I  am   about  to  be  exposed  to  a 
fearful  hardship  because,  if  I  resist,  I  surrender 
my  last  standing-ground  ?    If  it's  on  my  ac- 
count you  have  all  but  forsaken  Colonel  Tarr  I 
wish  you  would  turn  back.     I  was   better  off 
when  there  was  no  champion  to  my  cause." 

And  having  thus  pretty  effectually  crushed 
Kelvm  and  Thomas,  I  turned  to  their  leader 
agam,  who  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  undis- 
guised  suffering.  We  were  still  all  about  the 
dmmg-table,  I  with  my  hands  upon  it  for  sup- 
port,  for  though  I  felt  my  head  was  cool  and 
level,  I  was  nevertheless  faint  in  body  from 
sheer  excitement. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  a  minute  ?  "  I  asked 
appealingly,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in  silent  as! 
sent.     "  I  assume.  Colonel  Tarr,  that  you  have 
repented  of  burning  the  house." 

"  That's  assuming  a  good  deal,"  he  said,  with 
wilful  density.  «Hjw  else  could  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  detaining  you  ?" 
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"  You  have  lucid  intervals  when  you  repent 
of  the  whole  thing,"  I  insisted  ;  "but  you  think 
that  you  have  already  done  all  the  harm  that 
you  can  do ;  that  there  is  no  undoing  it  by  turn- 
ing back  now  and  that  you  might  as  well  have 
>  ur  satisfaction.  That  is  the  way  you  reason, 
isn't  it?" 

"  That  is  the  way — only  I  don't  do  it  so  well," 
he  said,  with  a  touch  of  amusement. 

"  But  you  are  wrong,  Colonel  Tarr,  because 
the  worst  offence  against  society  is  not  com- 
mitted— until  you  succeed." 

"  '  4*ow,  what  do  you  know ?  "  he  began, 

hotly. 

"  Of  why  you  hunt  McGuire  ?  I  don't  know. 
I  never  want  to  know." 

His  face  hardened  at  once,  that  expressive 
face,  where  every  feeling  played  in  turn — ^and  I 
knew  I  must  go  gently. 

*'  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  more  violence, 
Colonel  Tarr.  I  will  believe  that  you  are  dis- 
gusted with  that  yourself.  I  will  assume  that 
you  sincerely  believe  that  your  cause  is  just; 
that  you  have  persuaded  yourself  that  it  is  more 
important  that  this  particular  scoundrel  should 
be  punished  than  that  the  law  should  be  re- 
spected. Don't  you  think  that  is  a  view  that 
will  appeal  very  strongly  to  a  great  many  young 
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boys?  You  know  how  every  detail  of  your 
dare-devil  enterprise  will  be  published— and  by 
what  a  class  you  will  be— admired  ?  " 

This  notion  was  clearly  as  new  as  it  was  un- 
pleasant. A  deep,  angry  red  rose  into  his  face 
and  he  lowered  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  Kelvin 
and  Thomas  had  stepped  ,  little  back,  silently 
attentive.  I  caught  sight  of  Dan's  heavy  figure, 
leaning  in  the  half-open  door,  but  gave  him  no 
further  thought. 

"  Thd  greatest  wrong  you  have  done  me  is  to 
weaken  the  laws  which  were  made  to  protect 
me,"  I  conjt/nued.  "  It  is  very  terrible  for  me 
to  think  of  conditions  that  make  it  unsafe  for 
me  to  stay  alone  for  a  few  hours  in  a  house  on 
the  public  road.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that 
my  personal  safety  requires  that  I  should  know 
how  to  handle  a  pistol  and  be  willing  to  use  it." 
Here  Thomas  marched  to  the  fire  and  re- 
lieved himself,  as  usual,  by  kicking  the  burning 
logs.  Kelvin  noiselessly  followed  him  and  I 
faced  Colonel  Tarr  alone. 

"So  if  you  succeed,  and  if  you  get  safely 
away,  you  leave  this  state  just  so  much  weaker 
by  your  lawlessness,  just  so  much  less  capable  of 
protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  helpless, 
innocent  people.  So,  you  see,  you  haven't  done 
the  worst  till  you  succeed ;  you  can  never  atone 
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unless  you  turn  back  now.  You  can't  escape 
the  admiration,  the  following,  the  imitators,  un- 
less you  accept  failure.  As  you  know,  Colonel 
Tarr,  a  few  acts  done  in  the  spirit  of  yours 
would  soon  depopulate  this  region.  How  can 
good  women  live  where  laws  can  be  safely  de- 
fied?" 

He  met  my  eyes  with  a  look  of  dreary  de- 
spair. I  thought  he  was  wavering,  and  my  tone 
grew  warmer  and  lower. 

'*  You  said  I  was  quite  unfit  to  judge  you,  be. 
cause  my  sympathies  were  too  narrow,  but  in 
this  case  I  am  only  too  much  in  sympathy  with 
you.  I  saw  the  face  of  the  man  you  hate  un- 
masked by  terror ;  and  it  now  seems  the  worst 
of  all  that  has  happened  to  me  that  I  should 
have  been  in  the  room  with  him."  (That  went 
home ;  Colonel  Tarr's  eyes  blazed  up  fiercely.) 
"  I  can  believe  him  capable  of  great  wickedness, 
I  can  see  what  a  temptation  you  must  be  under. 
ItTwould  be  a  bitter  sacrifice  to  give  up  now, 
but  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  it  would  be — atone- 
ment," 

And  straightway,  to  my  wonder  and  delight, 
I  saw  that  1  had  won ;  the  spirit  of  black  ob- 
stinacy """»  exorcised,  the  man  had  yielded. 
He  spoke  no  *».,, . ,  .t  .ftLo  all  said  by  the  light 
that  passed  into  his  face,  by  the  relaxation  of 
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his  clinched  hand  on  the  tabic,  by  the  outward 
turn  of  the  wrist. 

Then  Dan  stepped  forward. 

"Now,  see  here,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I  reckon 
it's  my  turn  to  make  a  speech." 

My  heart  sank  when  I  saw  his  face;  there 
was  quiet,  dogged,  unreflective  strength  of  pur- 
pose, something  very  different  from  the  passion- 
ate determinai.  n  I  had  combated  in  Colonel 
Tarr. 

"I  ain't  much  for  argument," he  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  Colonel  Tarr.     "  I  come  on  this 
expedition  to  kidnap  a  certain  Irishman  that  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  about  before  I  started— and 
I  don't  see  the  drift  of  this  here  young  lady's 
remarks.     That  may  be  because  I  ain't  educated 
to  them,  and  then  again  it  may  be  because  they 
don't  apply  to  our  case.     I  don't  think,  Colonel 
Tarr,  anything  could  be  said  to  fit  the  case 
better  than  them  few  words  you  and  me  had 
the  night  after  the  siege.     I  don't  know  noth- 
ing about  all  this  here  undermining  of  the  law. 
It's  the  law  of  which  we're  complaining,  that 
ain't  strong  enough  to  bring  McGui.e  to  justice 
till  we  bring  him  to  Carlos.     If  we've  weakened 
the  law  in  doing  it,  it's  because  the  law  ain't 
worth  much.     As  for  the  helpless  and  innocent, 
they're  safer  the  fewer  McGuires  there  is,  we  all 
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^reed  to  that.     If  there  was  no  one  worse  than 
us,  we  wouldn't  need  no  criminal  law." 

"  Lord,  what  logic ! "  groaned  Kelvin.  "  Harry, 
does  this  pounding  hurt  ?" 

Dan  turned  on  him  quietly.  "I  ain't  pre- 
tending to  brains,  Mr.  Kelvin,  I'm  merely  stat- 
ing that  I  ain't  willing  to  give  up  what  we  have 
begun.     It's  cost  too  much  already." 

"  We  are  acquiring  McGuire  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  like  a  sewing-machine,"  mocked 
Kelvin.  "  If  we  don't  make  the  last  payment, 
we  lose  the  whole  thing." 

''Exactly!''  Dan  agreed,  imperturbably. 
"You  couldn't  put  it  no  better  than  that. 
We've  all  paid  out  considerable,  I  ain't  no 
exception,  though  I  didn't  put  in  much  money 
or  any  great  amount  of  social  position.  I  gave 
up  my  giri,  for  one  thing.  I  seed  how  we  was 
going  to  run  some  risks  to  our  respectability 
and  I  advised  her  to  marry  somebody  else — 
which  she  did," he  finished, coolly,  "for  she  had 
excellent  good  sense." 

He  looked  around  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  Colonel  Tarr's 
white  face. 

"  I  ain't  willing  to  pay  a  big  price  and  get 
nothing  for  it,  Colonel  Tarr." 

They  eyed  each  other  steadily  a  moment, 
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then  Colonel   Tarr  smiled  as  one  smiles  at  a 
pain. 

"  Neither  am  I,  Dan,"  he  answered,  quietly. 
"We  are  one." 

I  dropped  into  a  chair  close  beside  me  and 
leaned  my  head  wearily  in  my  hands,  wonder- 
ing why  I  should  care  so  much.  Dimly  I 
heard  and  understood  that  Kelvin  and  Thomas 
were  assuring  Colonel  Tarr  that  they  were  with 
him  to  the  end,  wherever  he  led  them ;  dimly 
I  realizeid,  and  with  great  indifference,  that  I 
was  still  to  be  a  prisoner  and  that  to-morrow  I 
should  be  moved  to  Riverside.  They  talked 
eagerly  a  few  moments,  withdrawing  to  the 
hearth,  making  their  plans  for  the  night.  Then 
Colonel  Tarr  came  to  the  back  of  my  chair  and 
spoke  to  me. 

"  It  is  only  for  a  day  or  so  at  longest.  Jack," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  appealingly.  *'  Don't 
grieve.  What  are  a  few  more  hours  to  you  ? 
You'll  never  miss  them— and  they  seem  all  I 
have  left  of  my  life." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  I  answered,  coldly,  without  turn, 
ing  my  head ;  "or  rather,  I  don't  care  about  it 
in  the  least.  I  was  not  trjn'ng  to  talk  m3rself 
free,  as  you  very  well  know.  Minutes  or  hours 
or  days  don't  matter  in  that  dark  room.  I  am 
dead.  Colonel  Tarr,  dead  and  foi|;otten  in  the 
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world,  and  nothing  more  than  a  shadow  here  with 
you.    And  what  I  say  hasn't  the  weight  of  wind." 

"  Then  what  a  miserable  thing  I  am,  crushed 
by  the  breath  of  a  shadow  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Jack,  is  it  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  I  am  in  torment  ?  " 

'*  It  is  at  least  nothing  new  to  me,"  I  answered, 
wearily.  "  Leave  me  alone  now,  Colonel  Tarr. 
I  am  tired  of  you  and  of  your  affairs.  I  want 
to  go  to  my  room." 

He  bade  Kelvin  unlock  my  door  and  immedi- 
ately left  the  dining-room,  Dan  following  him. 

"  Jack,  you'll  get  your  reward  in  heaven  for 
your  pluck  and  patience  to-night,"  said  Kelvin, 
as  he  found  the  right  key  on  his  bunch,  "and  I 
think  you  deserve  an  extra  jewel  in  your  crown 
of  glory,  for  the  way  you  have  abused  me. 
Yo;i  really  did  me  good.  But  couldn't  you 
have  managed  to  take  down  our  friend  Dan  a 
little,  for  his  confounded  melodrama?  It's  a 
popular  delusion  that  men  of  his  stamp  are  not 
cunning.  He  coldly  calculated  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  his  girl  at  that  moment,  or  I'm  no 
judge  of  art.  I  don't  believe  the  lady  exists— I 
think  she  was  invented  to-night  for  Harry's 
special  benefit." 

Whereat  Thomas  burst  into  a  laugh ;  but  I 
retired  more  weary  and  discouraged  than  before. 
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**If  I  have  heard  it  once,  I  have  heard  it  a 
dozen  times,  there  is  no  money  in  one  boarder,** 
declared  Kelvin,  as  he  wrenched  out  the  nails 
that  had  secured  the  shutters  of  my  room.  "  If 
Mrs.  Henderson  notices  these  holes  and  sends 
in  a  bill  for  damages,  Jack,  I've  a  good  mind  to 
forward  it  to  you." 

He  and  I  were  alone,  as  usual.  At  dawn  that 
morning,  Dan  and  Thomas  had  come  in,  "dead 
tired,"  and  had  gone  up-stairs  to  sleep  after 
ordering  Kelvin  to  make  ready  for  the  move  to 
Riverside.  They  were  to  start,  they  said,  as 
soon  as  Colonel  Tarr  returned,  but  when  that 
would  be  they  could  not  say.  Kelvin  grumbled 
a  good  deal  at  not  having  a  more  definite  mes- 
sage, but  went  to  work  with  a  will.  I  had  to 
admire  the  ability  with  which  he  packed  their 
effects,  set  tL  :  house  in  order,  superintended 
George  and  Aunt  Leni  in  their  work,  and 
guarded  me  closely  all  the  time.  I  was  willing 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  him,  coming 
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and  going  promptly  at  his  request.  Now  I  was 
installed  in  the  piazza,  watching  him  languidly 
as  he  worked.  A  sleepless  night  had  followed 
the  trying  scenes  of  the  evening  before;  Dr. 
Nunley,  Colonel  Tarr,  and  Dan  had  occupied 
my  feverish  thoughts,  one  after  another. 
Over  and  over  again  I  analyzed  these  men, 
over  and  over  I  searched  my  mind  for  the  ap- 
peal which  should  have  gone  home  to  each. 
To-day  I  was  exhausted,  and  had  sullenly  re- 
solved to  banish  the  thought  of  them  alto- 
gether. 

Kelvin,  too,  was  in  a  state  of  ill-concealed 
depression,  and  when  the  morning  wore  away 
without  bringing  Colonel  Tarr's  return  and  he 
had  nothing  further  with  which  to  occupy  him- 
self, he  grew  decidedly  nervous.  He  gave  me 
my  lunch  on  the  piazza,  saying  he  thought  it 
best  for  me  to  stay  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  himself  wanted  to  be  where 
he  could  watch  the  long  stretch  of  road  for  the 
coming  of  Colonel  Tarr. 

"What  makes  you  so  anxious  about  him?** 
I  asked  impatiently  at  last,  for  his  anxiety  was 
beginning  to  wear  on  me. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  chances  for  finding  Mc- 
Guire  down  there  are  pretty  good,  according  to 
all  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  I  don*t  want 
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Hirry  to  find  him— that  is,  I  don't  want  him  to 
find  him  when  he  is  alone." 

A  vague  horror  began  to  creep  over  me. 

"  He  rode  away  in  a  mad  mood  last  night," 
Kelvin^  continued,  apparently  finding  relief  in 
talk.  "  He  hasn't  eaten  or  slept  or  stopped  to 
think  since  Dan  treated  us  to  his  little  scene 
last  night— and  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I'm  wor- 
ried." 

I  did  not  let  him  see  how  strongly  his  words 
affected. me,  but  I  watched  the  road  myself  after 
this  with  miserable  apprehension.     My  imagi- 
nation  busied  itself  with  possible  scenes  in  the 
great,  lonely  swamp,  always  seeing  the  Irishman 
with  his  ghastly  face  of  fright  begging  his  life 
of  Colonel  Tarr.     It  was  in  vain  that  I  re- 
minded  myself  that  they  had  said  they  were 
going  to  kidnap  the  fugitive  in  order  to  take 
him  to  where  the  law  could  reach  him.    "  It's  a 
killin'  me  he'll  be,"  Murray  had  groaned  when 
he  heard  his  enemy's  step  in  the  hall.  The  words 
rang  in  my  ears  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  tor- 
ment of  terrifying  thoughts. 

I  hid  my  face  in  the  back  of  the  armchair  and 
Kelvin  thought  I  was  asleep.  He  hushed  Dan 
and  Thomas  when  they  came  downstairs  for 
lunch.  Later  I  heard  their  lowered  voices  in 
the  hall  and  noted  with  surprise  that  neither  of 
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the  two  appeared  to  share  Kelvin's  anxiety  over 
Colonel  Tarr.  Thomas,  to  be  sure,  was  rather 
impatient  and  wanted  to  hasten  the  move,  pro- 
posing that  Dan  should  take  the  boat  down  the 
river  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Tarr's  return ; 
but  Dan  vetoed  that  himself,  saying  '*  orders  is 
orders,"  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  not  going  to 
stir  till  he  heard  further. 

"  Let's  turn  in  and  sleep  some  more,"  he  sug- 
gested, calmly.  "  It'll  get  took  out  of  us  again 
to-night, "  and  I  heard  him  tramp  slowly  upstairs 
again. 

*•  It  isn't  likely  that  Harry  has  run  across  the 
sheriff's  posse  led  by  Dr.  Nunley  down  there  in 
those  swamps  where  Dr.  Nunley  sent  him,  I 
suppose,"  I  heard  Kelvin  suggest,  and  I  felt  my- 
self growing  cold. 

"If  he  has,  I'm  sorry  for  them,"  returned 
Thomas,  composedly.  Then  he  offered,  good- 
naturedly,  to  take  the  watch,  so  that  Kelvin 
might  rest. 

"  No,  go  along,  if  you  can  sleep,"  said  the  little 
man,  peevishly,  and  I  heard  Thomas  go  upstairs. 
A  long,  torturing  silence  of  several  hours  settled 
down  on  the  camp. 

"  There  he  is  1" 

Kelvin's  exclamation  was  positively  joyous. 
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A»  for  me,  when  I  saw  Colonel  Tarr  riding  up 
the  lane  at  a  leisurely  pace,  I  was  ready  to  cry 
with  relief.  If  he  had  found  his  enemy  and 
^^ained  his  hands  with  blood,  he  would  not  be 
.  .turning  so.  A  minute  later  he  stood  before 
me,  calm  and  smiling,  and  my  dark  thoughts 
flew  to  the  winds. 

••  You  look  tired,  Jack.  Has  Kelvin  been  put- 
ting his  theories  on  prison  labor  into  practice  ?" 

"  Jack  rose  at  nine  and  has  slept  three  hours 
to^ay,  so  I  think  he  will  pull  through,"  said 
poor  Kelvin,  rather  wearily.  «  What's  the  news, 
Harry?" 

"  There  is  no  news,"  answered  Colonel  Tarr, 
with  a  quiet  in  which  I  could  read  no  discour- 
^ement,  and  my  fears  returned  in  a  very  flood. 
Kelvin,  on  the  contrary,  brightened  visibly.  He 
went  to  the  hall-door  and  shouted  loudly  to  the 
men  upstairs : 

"Hello,  there,  boys!  Wake  up  I  Hany  It 
here,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  he  hasn't 
had  any  luck,  thank  the  Lord  1 " 

Colonel  Tarr  laughed  out  at  this ;  neverthe. 
less  a  somewhat  dreary  expression  settled  on 
his  face. 

**  The  outlook  isn't  quite  so  rosy  as  you  seem 
to  hope,  Kelvin,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  clew— and 
there'll  be  something  done  to-night." 
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The  words  were  itnister  in  their  very  light- 
ness. The  madman  in  Colonel  Tarr  was  rising 
into  power  again.  Soon,  thai  face,  those  eyes, 
were  to  be  once  more  the  seat  of  pitiless  wrath. 
At  present,  he  was  still  his  cooler  self— if  possi- 
ble, 3  more  hopeless  subject  for  reasonable  per- 
suasion than  he  could  be  in  the  heat  of  action. 
I  dared  not  even  look  my  woe  and  kept  my 
eyes  down  and  my  face  set  in  indifference. 

"Let  George  give  me  something  to  eat," 
Colonel  Tarr  commanded,  "and  then  he  can 
saddle  Transfer  and  Santa  F^.  You  are  to  ride 
with  me,  Jack,"  he  addressed  me  unceremoni- 
ously ;  "  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,  please." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  wagon,  for 
Jack,"  suggested  Kelvin. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  explain  why  he  can't  go  by 
the  public  road?  We  can  avoid  the  settle- 
ments only  by  riding  across  country." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  go  with  him.  You  must 
,  be  tired,  Harry." 

"  Thank  you,  Kelvin,  but  I  don't  feel  that  I 
can  trust  you  with  my  prisoner.  If  he  should 
make  a  dash  for  liberty,  I  am  afraid  that  you 
would  be  more  inclined  to  piously  thank  the 
Lord  than  to  give  pursuit." 

For  once  X;lvin  had  no  retaliating  malice. 
He  only  looked  a  little  troubled  and  when 
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Colonel  Tarr  had  gone  into  the  J  ou;^e,  said  tr, 
me: 

"  You  don't  want  to  ride,  do  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  to  Riverside,"  I  answered, 
moodily. 

•'  But  since  you  must  go  there,  don't  you  want 
to  promise  to  sit  perfectly  quiet  in  the  wagon 
and  not  call " 

"And  not  call  my  own  uncle,  I  suppose,  if  he 
should  pass  me  on  the  road,"  I  interrupted,  in- 
dignantly. «  No,  Mr.  Kelvin,  I  make  no  more 
promises,  not  even  under  threat  of  being  gaggeti." 

"Gagged?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  scand'klized 
tone.  «  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  "  from 
which  I  concluded  that  Thomas  had  not  had  oc- 
casion  to  report  the  incident  of  Mr.  Moody's  visit. 

If  I  had  seriously  contemplated  any  such  at- 
tempt to  escape  again  as  Colonel  Tarr  pretend- 
ed to  fear,  I  should  have  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  my  mount.  Santa  F6,  a  small  na- 
tive  scrub,  could  never  have  entered  on  a  race 
with  the  fine  Kentucky  bay,  Transfer,  and  at 
present  she  was  even  stiff  from  recent  hard 
usage.  As  we  rode  away  through  the  open 
piney  woods,  I  held  one  last  disheartening  re- 
view of  my  chances  to  free  myself,  and  once  more 
tried  to  let  go  the  hope  that  I  could  interfere 
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with  that  dreadful  "  something  "  which  Colonel 
Tarr  had  declared  should  be  done  that  night. 
For  the  rest,  he  would  not  let  me  brood,  being 
disposed  to  talk  himself.  Though  he  appeared 
to  demand  no  response,  he  very  soon  distracted 
me.  He  made  remarks  on  the  things  we  saw  in 
the  woods  about  us,  and  as,  concerning  these,  I 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he,  I  was  presently 
drawn  into  half-reluctant  conversation.  The 
habits  of  the  water-moccasin  appeared  to  inter- 
est him  greatly.  He  knew  about  snakes  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  about  this  one 
he  knew  nothing.  He  was  even  dense  in  his 
ignorance,  refusing  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
it  swims  with  its  head  held  high  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  "You  are  thinking  of  sea- 
serpents,"  he  suggested— but  he  accepted  my 
statement  promptly  when  I  gave  the  first  sign  of 
irritation.  We  spoke  of  land-turtles,  and  now 
he  was  hard  to  convince  that  the  "gopher"  > 
not  a  small,  rat-like  animal.  Once  I  caught  ai. 
expression  in  his  eyes  which  raised  the  suspicion 
that  he  cared  less  for  the  truths  of  natural  his- 
tory than  for  the  triumph  of  having  made  me 
talk  to  him.  I  froze  instantly;  but  presently 
his  manner  convinced  me  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken and  after  that  the  turpentine  industry 
soberly  engaged  our  attention. 
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We  came  upon  a  little  deserted  negro-cabin 
which  presented  the  curious  but  familiar  sight 
of  four  balls  of  clay  set  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
chimney  top,  each  stuck  with  several  wisps  of 
straw.  Colonel  Tarr  pointed  them  out  and  asked 
their  significance. 

"  They  are  to  keep  off  the  witches,  I  think." 
He  looked  incredulous.  "  Yes,  they  are  fear- 
fully afraid  of  being  bewitched,"  I  insisted. 

"A  very  reasonable  dread,  I  am  sure,"  said 
he.  "  But  what  protection  has  the  man  with- 
out a  chimney  ?  " 

"You  can  carry  different  things  in  your  pocket 
against  rheumatism  and  bad  luck  of  all  kinds, 
but  I  don't  know  exactly  what.  The  negroes 
won't  tell  us  much  about  it,  because  they  know 
we  laugh  at  them." 

He  seemed  so  much  interested  that  I  con- 
tinued and  told  him  of  a  quarrel  two  of  our  ser- 
vants had  had,  when  one  had  threatened  so  to 
conjure  the  other  that  "  he  cain't  tell  'is  own 
house  f  om  a  gopher  hole." 

"And  how  was  he  going  to  execute  that  ter- 
rible threat,"  asked  Colonel  Tarr,  laughing. 

"  Well,  first  he  gets  a  lock  of  his  enemy's—  " 
I  broke  off  in  dismay  at  the  sudden  gleam  of 
mischief  in  his  eyes. 


"  Go  on,"  he  urged.     "  What 
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next;"  his  -mile  was  unmerciful.  I  sternly 
vowed  I  would  not  look  up  or  speak  again. 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  I  think  I  can  work  out 
the  thing  for  myself,"  said  he. 

I  rode  on  in  profound  gloom,  my  face  bent  to 
the  ground.  The  most  sensible  people  are  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion,  I  suppose,  and  I  felt  an 
unreasonable  uneasiness  at  the  thought  that 
Colonel  Tarr  might  still  have  the  parcel  I  har^ 
"directed  to  him,"  as  he  had  been  impudent 
enough  to  put  it.  The  superstition  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  your  enemy  get  possession  of 
any  article  of  your  personal  belonging  or  of  a 
lock  of  your  hair  is  not  confined  to  the  African 
race.  My  own  New  England  great-grandmother 
was  frightened  as  a  child  when  she  had  lost  her 
doll,  believing  that  if  the  village  hag  had  stolen 
it  she  would  stick  pins  into  it  to  the  torture  of 
her  small  owner. 

"  I  wonder  if  I've  been  conjured,"  I  asked 
myself  with  a  sigh  ;  "  this  man,  whom  I  should 
hate  relentlessly,  will  dominate  my  though  ^  I " 
I  thought  with  a  sort  of  horror  of  my  long  life 
to  come  through  which  I  might  have  to  carry 
this  tormenting  interest  in  one  of  whom  I  should 
not — could  not  ever  hear  again. 

While  this  new  trouble  assailed  me  I  gave 
Santa  F6  her  head.     The  erratic  little  beast 
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wandered  out  of  her  course  to  the  right  and  left 
at  considerable  inconvenience  to  my  escort 
When  she  was  finally  bold  enough  to  stop  and 
begin  to  nibble  the  wire-grass  he  tried  to  arouse 
me. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  a  very  good  rider,"  he 
remarked,  with  intent  to  annoy. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  very  good  horses," 
1  retorted  promptly,  and  was  immediately 
amused  to  observe  how  it  nettled  him.  He 
was  obviously  of  the  many  who  would  rather 
be  accused  of  arson  than  of  ignorance  on  the 
pomts  of  a  good  horse. 

"Well     the    country   doesn't    afford    much 
Choice,    he  said,  rather  contemptuously. 

"The  native  horses  are  very  good.      One 
must  know  how  to  select  one,"  I  said,  resent- 
fully, whereupon  he  laughed.     After  that  my 
silence  was  not  very  impressive.     He  continued 
to  ta  k,  telling  me  first  where  and  why  he  had 
bought  Santa  Fd,  and  what  was  the  matter 
with  her;   then,  with  apologies  for  criticising 
me,  why  I  failed  to  manage  her  easily  ajid  so 
on  to  the  points  of  military  riding  in  general. 
I  was  a  little  startled  when  he  made  unreserved 
references  to  his  past  life,  as  if  it  had  all  been 
perfectly  respectable  and   he   had  nothing  to 
conceal.    It  had  not  occurred  to  me  before  that 
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he  had  any  independent  past  or  future;  he  had 
seemed  a  bad  dream  of  my  own. 

Thus  riding  slowly  we  came  down  into  a 
magnolia  "hammock,"  where  a  large  branch 
wound  cross  our  path,  its  quiet  waters  in  a  deep 
and  sharp-cut  bed. 

"Where  can  we  cross?"  Colonel  Tarr  asked 
me,  as  we  drew  rein  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
I  knew  the  locality  well  and  could  tell  him  of 
two  fords  within  half  a  mile. 

"The  upper  one  lets  you  into  cotton-fields 
and  then  there  are  fences  in  the  way,"  I  said, 
so  that  he  might  not  choose  that  route. 

"  And  the  lower  one,  if  I  have  a  correct  im- 
pression of  where  we  are,  takes  you  to  the 
public  road,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"Yes,  it  does,"  I  admitted  rather  reluctantly, 
for  I  should  have  liked  to  reach  the  road.  "  But 
it  is  a  good  deal  more  direct." 

"That  settles  it,"  he  said,  quietly,  and  turned 
his  horse's  head  upstream.  "  The  longest  way 
is  the  best  to-day." 

As  I  followed  him  I  brushed  under  a  low 
gum-tree  that  seemed  to  afford  some  excellent 
switches,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  1  should 
have  one  to  urge  on  Santa  Fe.  Instinctively  I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  a  knife  and  felt 
— ^the  pistol  I  had  taken  the  night  before.     I 
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drew  the  thing  out  with  a  sort  of  horror  of  it 
and  was  going  to  fling  it  from  n.c;  but  I  had 
been  trained  to  prudence  with  firearms  and 
started  to  unload  it  first.  Then  Colonel  Tarr 
turned  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  hear  it  fall,  so 
I  slipped  it  back  into  my  pocket. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Jack?"  he  demand  d 
with  surprise.  I  felt  that  my  face  flamed  with 
my  excitement  at  being  so  nearly  caught  in  the 
covert  act. 

"  r  hope  you  did  not  misunderstand  what  I 
said,  just  now,"  he  said,  with  an  uncertain  look. 
"  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  arrive  at  River- 
side  before  Kelvin ;  and  so  I  want  to  make  the 
ride  as  long  as  possible." 

Now  my  face  burned  from  a  more  profound 
confusion.    What  I  seemed  to  understand  in 
his   half-vciled   explanation  fairly  lamed    me. 
The  next  mstant  I  regained  that  coolness  which 
one  can  sometimes  command  in  a  great  fright. 
There  was  something  imperatively  to  be  done 
to  be  done  at  any  cost.     I  must  get  away,  out 
of  sight,  out  of  hearing  of  Colonel  Tarr,  at  once 
and  forever.     In  this  supreme  moment  of  decis- 
ion  the  method  came  to  me  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child's  thinking.    Since  I  could  not  ride 
away  from  Transfer  on  Santa  F6,  I  must  ex- 
change  horses  with  Colonel  Tarr  and  ride  away 
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on  Transfer.  This  could  be  accomplished — I 
saw  how  it  could  be  accomplished — for  had  I 
not  a  pistol  ? 

My  head  was  in  a  whirl,  I  could  pay  no  more 
attention  to  what  he  said  in  trying  to  resume 
our  conversation,  although  now  I  had  a  purpose 
in  appearing  tranquil  and  resigned.  A  gate 
just  beyond  the  ford  let  us  into  the  extensive 
plantations  of  a  Potterstown  farmer  who  was 
"  in  the  push  of  plough-time,"  as  they  say,  and 
Colonel  Tarr  chose  a  roundabout  route  to  the 
southward  along  the  strips  of  forest  land  that 
separated  the  cleared  fields,  so  that  nowhere  I 
came  within  calling  distance  of  the  ploughmen. 
When  he  was  about  to  take  the  extra  precaution 
of  laying  his  hand  on  Santa  F^'s  bridle,  I  as- 
sured him  impatiently  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

"  I  could  not  ride  twenty  yards  ahead  of  you 
on  this  horse,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  try- 
ing," I  told  him  candidly. 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep,"  he  explained 
with  a  courteous  air,  "  and  that  Santa  F^  might 
stumble ;  you  haven't  looked  up  or  spoken  In 
so  long." 

There  was  obvious  vexation  under  his  polite- 
ness. Alas !  had  I  really  given  him  the  right  to 
expect  me  to  talk  ?  My  heart  beat  more  un- 
easily, my  resolution  flamed  stronger.    Again 
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and  again  I  made  sure  of  the  deadly  little  wea- 
pon  in  my  pocket ;  but  now  it  was  necessary, 
also,  to  act  a  part  of  being  at  ease,  nnd  I  faced 
him  when  he  spoke  and  made  shift  'o  answer 
intelligently. 

We  were  able  to  travel  several  miles  within 
the  enclosed  plantation,  finding  gates  that  Col- 
onel Tarr  could  open,  like  the  first,  without 
dismounting.  When  we  reached  the  farthest 
boundary  line,  marked  by  a  "snake-fence,"  I 
knew  we  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Riverside.  The  rather  lonely  public  road 
ran  just  beyond  the  fence,  and  for  that  short  dis- 
tance, Colonel  Tarr  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  it. 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  fashion  in  this  country  to 
take  down  a  fence,  rather  than  to  look  for  a 
gate,"  he  said,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I 
expected  to  be  obliged  to  make  the  suggestion 
myself. 

"It  is  also  considered  polite  to  lay  it  up 
again,  after  you  pass  through,"  I  suggested,  in  a 
pleasant  way. 

'•  No  one  shall  complain  of  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette on  my  part,"  he  rejoined  in  the  same 
tone,  and  dismounted.  "  I  must  trouble  you 
to  get  down.  Jack." 

I   obeyed  promptly.      No  one  could   have 
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guessed  from  my  docile  manner  how  near  I  was 
to  desperate  action.  Colonel  Tarr  unsuspici- 
ously turned  his  back  upon  me,  and  quickly 
flung  down  to  the  right  and  left  the  rails  of  the 
fence.  Softly  I  drew  my  pistol,  cocked  it,  and 
slipped  it  back  into  my  pocket.  I  felt  quite  equal 
to  what  I  had  to  do. 

"  Step  through  here.  Transfer,"  commanded 
Colonel  Tarr,  when  he  had  finished,  and  snapped 
his  fingers  to  his  horse.  The  well-trained  ani- 
mal obeyed,  stepping  over  the  two  or  three  rails 
that  remained  up,  without  his  master's  touching 
the  bridle.  Colonel  Tarr  motioned  to  me  to 
follow  with  my  horse.  I  dropped  Santa  F6's 
bridle,  and  crossed  the  gap  myself. 

"  Step  through  here,  Santa  F^,"  I  command- 
ed, with  impudent  affectation  of  Colonel  Tarr's 
manner.  The  horse  stood  still.  Colonel  Tarr 
laughed  down  at  me. 

"  Snap  your  finger,"  he  suggested,  encourag- 
ingly, and  I  made  a  frantic  effort  to  do  so. 

"  Step  through  here,  you  little  saw-horse,"  I 
screamed  at  the  horse,  as  if  I  were  in  a  high 
passion,  and  I  flourished  my  hand  in  her  eyes. 
Of  course  she  shied  off,  as  I  desired,  and  Col- 
onel Tarr  sprang  to  catch  her.  At  the  same 
moment  I  flew  to  Transfer's  bridle.  Colonel 
Tarr  wheeled  about  at  once,  and  recoiled  with 
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horrified  surprise  before  the  muzzle  of  my  pis- 
tol.  Before  he  could  recover  his  senses,  I  had 
scrambled  into  the  saddle  and  pulled  back  to  a 
safe  distance.     He  looked  absolutely  dazed. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  lend  me  your  horec, 
for  this  afternoon,  Colonel  Tarr?"  I  asked,  in 
calm  exultation,  still  aiming  deliberately. 

He  recovered  himself  then,  and  a  flash  of 
amusement  actually  crossed  his  face. 

•'  Allow  me  to  make  you  a  present  of  him, 
MissHarlowe,"  he  '  with  engaging  cour- 
tesy. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  accepting  that,**  I 
protested  politely,  inwardly  enraged  that  he 
should  think  fit  to  give  me  my  title  at  this  mo- 
ment.  "  I'll  return  him  with  the  pistol,  which 
I  think  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas." 

"  You  had  better  keep  them  both,  as  our  ad- 
dress is  likely  to  be  uncertain  for  some  time  to 
come,"  he  urged,  and  this  brought  me  to  my 
subject. 

"  I  am  glad  you  know  what  to  expect,"  I  said, 
sternly. 

"  But  I  don't,"  he  answered,  calmly.  "  With 
a  pistol  pointing  at  my  head,  the  future  looks 
somewhat  vague." 

I  laughed,  and  tossed  the  weapon  to  his  feet 
"  It's  not  loaded,"  I  cried.     He  grew  crimson 
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for  a  moment,  and  set  his  teeth  in  his  lower  hp. 
In  some  inconsequent  way,  I  immediately  re- 
gretted  having  placed  him  in  that  position. 
"  You  should  have  known  I  couldn't  have  shot 
you,"  I  said,  impulsively. 

"Should  I  have  known  it?"  he  repeated 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  deserve 
to  lose  you.  But  now  be  merciful,  and  grant 
me  a  moment's  hearing." 

M  know  what  you  want,"  I   said,  readily. 
"You  want  a  little  time.     I  wont  give  it  to 
you,  Colonel  Tarr.     You  will  go  instantly  to 
Riverside,  collect  your  party  and  make  haste 
to  leave  this  country.     You  shall  not  hunt  an- 
other hour  I " 
"  And  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  am  going  home,  of  course— unless  you 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  ride  into  Flintville 
to  see  Sheriff  Caseby." 

"  I  should  hate  to  trouble  you  to  that  ex- 
tent,"  he  said,  aflfably.  "  But  allow  me  to  ask 
you,  do  you  know  the  way  to  Tallepoochee  ? 
Do  you  know  at  what  house  your  uncle's  fam- 
ily are  staying  ?  Do  you  realize  that  you  will 
arrive  there,  if  at  all,  some  time  after  midnight  ? 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  nearly  sunset." 
I  thought  a  moment ;  there  was  my  need  of 
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getting  away  from  him ;  but  there  was  the  real 
danger  of  being  lost.  Could  I  not  parry  the 
subtler  danger  a  few  hours  longer?  I  quickly 
made  up  my  mind. 

*•  Colonel  Tarr,"  I  said,  **  don't  you  owe  me 
an  escort  to  Tallepoochee  ?  " 

"  I  owe  you  even  more  than  that,"  he  an- 
swered, quickly. 

"  But  I  want  only  so  much ! " 

"Will  you  trust  me?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  will  bind  you  in  promise  to  a 
very  definite  agreement  first.  I  won't  imperil 
my  hardly  earned  freedom." 

"  Hardly  earned  ? "  he  repeated  the  words 
with  a  laugh.  "  It  was  the  easiest  thing  you 
ever  did.  It  was  too  easy  for  me  to  think  you 
capable  of  it.    Well,  what  must  I  swear." 

"  That  you  will  take,  me  straight  home  and 
give  up  your  wicked  enterprise — and  leave  the 
country  before  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  insist  on  that  last  point  ?  "  he  asked, 
coolly.  "  Suppose  I  were  moved  to  give  my- 
self up  to  you." 

I  let  an  ejaculation  of  dismay  escape  me,  and 
jerked  my  horse  still  farther  back,  regarding 
Colonel  Tarr  with  more  real  terror  than  I  had 
felt  since  the  first  night  of  our  acquaintance. 
He  stood  there  in  the  splendor  of  sunset,  lean- 
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Ing  on  the  fence  with  an  easy  languor,  strength 
and  finish  in  his  bearing,  and  in  his  look  nothing 
less  than  control.  I  fancied  myself  with  him  a* 
a  willing  prisoner. 

"  The  idea  does  not  seem  to  strike  you  with 
favor? "he  observed  with  a  triumphant  smile. 
"Or  don't  I  understand  you.  Miss  Harlowe? 
Do  you  really  refuse  to  do  your  duty  by  the 
state  and  deliver  me  up  to  justice?" 

"  No.  I  don't  refuse,"  I  stammered,  miserably 
unhappy. 

"  But  you  would  rather  I  should  escape  ?"  he 
asked,  mercilessly.  "  Well  then,  you  see,  it  is 
my  place  to  make  the  bargain,  about  this  going 
to  Tallepoochee,  and  not  yours  at  all." 

He  had  been  laughing  as  he  teased  me.  Now 
he  suddenly  grew  serious  and  advanced  a  step 
or  two. 

"If  you  will  grant  me  one  favor  I  will  take 
you  to  Tallepoochee  to-night,  give  up  my  hunt 
and  immediately  disappear  so  completely  that 
all  prosecution  of  me  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  will  leave  the  publicity  of  the  mat- 
ter entirely  to  your  uncle's  discretion.  That  is 
what  you  want,  isn't  it  ?  " 

I  gave  assent,  though  my  conscience  cried 
aloud  against  it. 

"And  for  this  you  must  promise  me,"  he  con- 
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tinued  in  a  voice  singularly  softened  for  one 
who  was  decreeing  the  terms  in  a  bai^^n — in  a 
voice  that  vibrated  with  pleading — "promise 
me  that  some  time,  somewhere — ^you  will  see  me 
again." 

For  a  moment  I  could  only  look  bewil- 
dered. 

"  Can't  you  understand  what  I  have  no  right 
to  say  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  I  must  have  a  chance — 
a  chance  to  offer  you  my  love." 

I  now  was  spell-bound,  and  if  he  had  ap- 
proached I  could  not  have  moved. 

"  See  how  little  I  ask,"  he  said,  desperately  in 
earnest  now ;  "  not  for  one  word  of  hope.  I  only 
want  the  promise  of  a  chance.  Put  it  off  for 
years,  if  you  must,  but  tell  me  that  some  day  I 
can  appear  before  you,  that  you  will  recognize 
me.  You  know  the  worst  that  is  in  me;  you 
won't  cut  off  the  sole  object  I  can  have  for  mak- 
ing a  man  of  m3rself  again." 

'•  You  must  do  that,"  I  said,  fervently.  "  You 
must  redeem  yourself,  even  without  one  thought 
of  me." 

"No,  only  by  the  thought  of  you!  The 
promise,  Jac — no,  Miss  Harlowe,  give  me  that 
little  promise,"  he  pleaded  still  more  earnestly. 
"  You  are  brave  and  full  of  charity — won't  you 
face  the  danger  of  it,  if  it  seems  to  be  a  danger, 
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for  my  sake;  won't  you  pity  me,  in  your  char- 
ity  ? 

"The  danger,"  I  repeated  with  a  trembhng 
voice;  "yes,  there  would  be  a  danger,  and  I  am 
not  brave  enough  to  face  it,  Colonel  Tarr." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  publicly  disgraced 
I  am  not  even  going  to  be  tried  for  my  crimes," 
he  exclaimed.  « I  swear  I'll  appear  as  a  respect- 
able  member  of  society,  the  world  shall  pro- 
nounce  me  a  correct  and  desirable  acquaint- 
ance." ^ 

^   "  And  I  don't  care  for  that,"  I  returned,  hotly. 
If  you  came  to  me  straight  out  of  states 
prison  if  I  were  sure  of— two  things— I  would 
see  you." 

"Two  things?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

*'  If  I  wore  sure  you  loved  me— and  that  you 
didn  t  hate  McGuire  any  more." 

At  that  name  the  glow  faded  from  his  face, 
he  grew  fairly  pale. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice-"  to  put  those  two 
thmgs  together " 

"They  go  together,"  I  said,  resolutely.  «I 
won't  hear  of  your  love,  not  now  and  not  at  any 
time  to  come,  until  you  get  rid  of  your  wicked 
passion,  your  desire  for  revenge  on  that  pitiful 
hunted  creature.     If  you  ofTer  me  anything  you 
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must  offer  me  your  whole  heart,  quite  clean  of 
hate." 

"Kate,  if  you  knew,  you  would  hate  him 
too,"  he  groaned.  He  stepped  to  Transfer's 
side  and  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his.  "Banish 
the  dark  thoughts,  think  of  me  only  and  of  my 
misery,"  he  urged,  gently;  but  his  eyes  had 
begun  to  dance  triumphantly  again,  he  looked 
not  in  the  least  miserable,  and  sternly  I  drew 
my  hand  away.  "  Promise,  Kate,  promise,"  he 
begged,  and  "  You  must  promise  first,"  said  I. 

Then  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs  o'l  the  road  to 
the  south  of  us ;  Kelvin  and  Thomas  were  bear* 
ing  down  upon  us,  mounted  on  the  carriage 
horses,  coming  from  Riverside.  Thomas  had 
missed  his  pistol  as  they  unpacked,  Kelvin  had 
decided  that  I  had  it,  both  were  riding  to  the 
rescue  of  Colonel  Tarr. 

I  wheeled  my  horse  about  and  gave  him  the 
rein  and  unheeding  of  Colonel  Tarr's  frantic 
appeal,  I  was  off  at  a  furious  gallop.  My  ex- 
citement possessed  the  horse :  he  went  of  his 
own  accord  at  a  breakneck  speed.  Trees,  cabins, 
open  fields  flashed  by,  now  a  stretch  of  fence, 
cabins,  and  the  woods  again.  Now  the  road 
sunk  and  we  splashed  the  branch-water  high, 
now  it  rose  at  a  gentle  slope  to  heights  and  I 
rode  with  never  a   let-up  in  speed.     For  two 
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miles  or  more  I  made  no  attempt  to  quiet  the 
horse;  then  he  slowed  up  of  his  own  accord  and 
I  ventured  to  look  back.  No  one  appeared  in 
pursuit  on  the  long  straight  road  behind  me. 

"  They  haven't  another  horse  as  good  as  you, 
my  Transfer,"  I  said  aloud,  gratefully  patting 
his  moist  shoulder. 

The  sun  was  setting  by  this  time  and  for  the 
short  twilight  the  western  sky  shone  fiery  red 
through  the  forest  behind  me.  so  that  it  looked 
as  though  I  had  escaped  from  the  burning 
woods.  Before  me  heavy  clouds  hung  like  a 
curtain  to  the  horizon. 

I  came  to  a  little  settlement  of  cabins.    A 
negro  woman  stood  in  the  door  of  the  nearest 
and  I  hailed  her,  reining  up  my  horse. 
"Wm  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Flint- 
She  came  down  to  the  fence  to  answer  me 
and   I   looked  at  her  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
She  was  the  first  woman  I  had  seen  in  four 
days.      Her   faded  calico  looked  white  in  the 
evening  light  and  hung  about  her  slender  stately 
figure  like  classic  drapery.  A  white  cloth,  wound 
about  her  head,  was  loosened  and  hung  into  her 
neck  with  admirable  eflfect. 

"  Hit's  about  fo'  miles  t'  town,  sah,"  she  told 
me,  pleasantly;  «yo'  kain't  make  it  fo*  da'k." 
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"How  can    I    get  onto  the    Tallepoochee 
road?"  Tasked. 

"  Yo'ae  on  it  right  now,  Boss.     All  yo'se  got 
to  do  is  t'  tu'n  round  and  go  back  whar  yo* 
come  Torn,"  she  replied  with  a  gurgling  laugh. 
"  Yo'  ain't  got  no  tobacco  in  yo*  pocket,  is  vo* 
Boss?"  '    * 

I  was  rather  pleased  at  the  imputation,  taking 
it  as  a  credit  to  my  disguise. 

"I'll  have  some  the  next  time  I  come  past 
here.  Auntie,"  I  promised  her. 

"G'long,"  she  said  sceptically,  but  still  with 
good-humor.  I  bade  her  good-night  and  per- 
force rode  on— for  I  dared  not  ride  back.  To 
ride  all  night  through  a  sleeping  country,  where 
I  could  not  ask  my  way  would  be  bad  enough ; 
but  to  ride  in  the  fear  of  being  sought  and 
overtaken  by  Colonel  Tarr,  to  run  the  least  risk 
of  seeing  him,  hearing  his  voice  again,  this 
surely  I  could  not  dare.  In  Flintvillle  only  I 
should  be  safe  from  him,  and  from  Flintville  I 
could  take  the  train  for  Tallepoochee  and 
speedily  get  home. 

But  since  the  man  would  not  be  getting  out 
of  the  country  as  he  should,  but  would  be  look- 
ing for  me  on  the  lonely,  straight  road ;  and 
since  my  appearance  in  Flintville  would  necessi- 
tate  an  account  of  my  adventure  and  raise  the 
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powers  of  the  law  against  him-how  could  I 
nerve  myself  for  the  outcome  ?  Clearly,  I  could 
not.  If  I  went  to  Flintville,  it  must  be  to  pass 
through  unrecognized.  I  must  spend  the  night 
in  the  hotel  as  a  stranger,  raise  money  on  my 
horse  m  the  morning  and  take  the  train,  the 
one  daily  train,  for  Tallepoochee. 



The  Oak  House  is  built  of  bricks  and  stands 
alone  for  dreary  ugliness.    The  oaks  themselves, 
for  which  it  is  named  and  with  which  the  other 
sides  of  the  court-house  square  are  well  set, 
seem  to  mean  to  avoid  its  neighborhood.     But 
few  of  its  upper  windows  were   lighted,   the 
whole  house  appeared  quiet.     I  rode  up  with 
high-strung  nerves.     As    I  dismounted  in  the 
light  of  the  piazza  windows,  a  colored  boy 
sprang  forward : 
"  Hole  yo'  boss,  Boss  ?  " 
"Take  him  to  the  stable  and  see  that  they 
give  him  a  good  rubbing,"  I  commanded  with 
a  great  air  of  knowing  what  I  was  about. 

"  I  reckon  you  want  dese  yere  saddle-bags," 
he  suggested. 

"Of  course,"  I  returned,  with  some  sharp- 
ness, irritated  at  my  own  stupidity  at  not  hav- 
ing  noticed  them.  «  You  can  unstrap  them  and 
fetch  them  into  the  office." 
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And  then  I  boldly  entered,  having  first  pulled 
my  cap  so  ^  to  shade  my  face  a  little,  like  the 
house-burners  a  few  nights  ago. 

To  my  satisfaction,  the  office  was  but  dimly 
lit.  The  clerk  was  behind  his  box-like  desk. 
Some  three  or  four  men  lounged  about  it,  in 
languid  and  comfortable  conversation. 

"  Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  I  made  bold  to 
say,  when  they  failed  to  notice  my  entrance, 
and  they  all  turned  and  stared,  for  it  was  not 
train-time  and  no  strangers  were  expected.  They 
all  answered  my  greeting  with  such  courtesy,  how- 
ever, that  my  courage  and  calm  grew  greater. 

"  Can  I  get  a  room  for  the  night  ? "  I  asked 
the  clerk,  and  he  assented  and  pushed  over  the 
open  book  for  me  to  register. 

"J.  Brown,  Smithville,  Conn.,"  I  scrawled, 
hoping  there  was  no  such  town  in  that  State. 

"Have  you  got  any  baggage?"  asked  the 
clerk,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  point 
at  the  saddle-bags  that  the  boy  at  that  moment 
brought  in. 

"  I  reckon  you  come  from  Thomasville,"  sug- 
gested the  clerk. 

"  No,  I've  come  all  the  way  from  Wilson,"  I 
returned,  at  random.     "  Mighty  pretty  road  !  " 

"The  prettiest  road  in  this  country,"  said 
one  who  was  smoking  with  his  chair  tipped 
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back  under  the  flaring  gas-jet— "the  prettiest 
road  for  you-all  tourists  to  see  is  the  road  to 
Tallepoochee." 

"  I'm  going  on  to  Tallepoochee  myself,  to- 
morrow," I  returned,  with  a  tone  of  interest. 
"  But  I'm  thinking  of  selling  my  horse,  if  I  can 
and  taking  the  train." 

Now  they  were  all  interested  in  me  and  my 
affairs.  It  was  very  embarrassing  to  be  closely 
questioned  about  an  aniujal  I  had  so  recently 
and  so  doubtfully  acquired.  It  occurred  to  me 
with  considerable  force  that  I  might  be  sus- 
pccted  of  having  stolen  Transfer.  Hastily  I 
made  my  excuses,  declaring  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  the  clerk  himself  led  me  to  the  supper- 
room,  where  the  meal  was  nearly  over. 

"  I'll  introduce  you  to  those  young  ladies  over 
yon,"  he  proposed,  affably,  and  evidently  disap- 
proved  of  me  for  desiring  rather  a  table  to  my- 
self. 

The  dining-room  was  distressingly  light,  and 
I  attracted  enough  attention  from  the  guests 
that  were  present  to  feel  very  much  distressed 
at  first.  Presently  the  fear  of  discovery  wore 
off,  and  as  I  was  really  hungry  I  fell  to  eating 
with  the  indifference  of  a  real  boy.  There  were 
certainly  no  acquaintances  of  mine  in  the 
room. 
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"Any  Northern  visitors  here  ?"  1  inquired  of 
my  waiter,  to  make  perfectly  sure. 

"  Yessah !  Gemman  fom  Michigan,  sah,  buy- 
in'  lumber.  He's  on  'is  way  to  Pensacola,  and 
got  took  sick  yere ;  but  he's  right  smart  better 
to-day,  and  I  reckon  he'  gwine  on  de  train  in  de 
momin'." 

"What  time  is  the  Tallepoochee  train?"  1 
asked,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  same  as 
the  Pensacola  train,  and  that  it  left  at  eleven. 
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BREAKFAST  FOR  THREE 

The  part  so  easily  assumed  the  night  before 
looked  difficult  enough  by  daylight ;  yet  there 
was  no  withdrawing.  I  fortified  myself  before 
leaving  my  room  by  a  critical  study  of  my  image 
in  the  glass  ;  and  though  I  was  far  from  pleased 
at  my  appearance,  I  had  to  admit  with  relief 
that  as  disguise  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  scrawny  boy  with  the  shock  of  yellow  hair 
could  not  be  taken  for  Kate  Harlowe's  most 
distant  kinsman. 

My  bedroom  opened  upon  the  broad  upper 
▼eranda ;  I  drew  the  curtain  from  the  glass  door, 
opened  it  and  peered  out  cautiously;  all  was 
quiet.  I  stepped  out  then  and  pacing  up  and 
down  awhile,  gathered  up  my  courage  and  re- 
hearsed my  part. 

The  morning  was  frosty  and  clear.  It  was 
Saturday,  country  people's  day,  and  already  a 
stir  had  begun  on  the  business  block  across  the 
square.  This  looked  promising  for  the  forced 
sale  of  Transfer,  and  I  had  a  sense  that  Fate 
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meant  to  be  kind  to  me  henceforth  and  help  me 
to  the  speedy  end  of  my  adventure.  I  was  still 
alone,  still  struggling  with  my  strange  difficul- 
ties, while  those  who  should  help  me  believed 
me  dead ;  but  the  kind  sun  was  ready  to  cheer 
me,  the  fresh  morning  air  braced  me  and  raised 
my  spirits— and  had  not  the  men  downstairs  in- 
terested  themselves  in  me  and  the  horse  1  had 
to  sell  ? 

Only  the  old  court-house  among  its  oaks 
looked  terribly  severe,  and  roused  a  feeling  of 
defiance  in  me. 

"  You  want  Harry  Tarr,  don't  you  ?  "  I  asked 
it,  nodding  toward  it,  and  its  windows  gleamed 
a  menace  in  the  morning  sun.  "  Well,  you  can 
wait.     I  have  my  own  affairs  to  look  to." 

With  a  bold  heart  and  quiet  manner  1  went 
downstairs  and  entered  the  office.  There  sat 
the  clerk  again  and  now  he  was  alone.  He 
nodded  to  me  familiarly. 

"  Momin',  Mr.  Brown.     Sleep  ?  " 

There  was  an  off-hand  friendliness  about  the 
young  man  which  emboldened  me  to  venture  at 
once  upon  my  important  business— the  selling 
of  iny  horse. 

"  I'm  hard  up  for  cash,"  I  explained,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  that  could  not  worry  me  long, 
"  and  I'm  ready  to  lose  something  for  the  sake  of 
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making  an  immediate  sale.    It's  a  very  eood 
horse." 

"I  reckon  what  you  want  is  some  first-class, 
expert  advice,"  the  clerk  responded  with  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy ;  and  without  awaiting  my 
reply,  he  went  to  the  open  door  leading  to  the 
front  veranda  and  called  out:  «•  O,  Colonel 
Greene,  sir  I     Step  here  a  minute  please,  sir." 

A  chair  was  moved  outside  and  ;lien  a  tall, 
handsome,  gray.haired  gentleman  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  His  coat  was  very  shabby,  his 
bearing  very  fine. 

"Colonel  Greene,  sir,  allow  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Brown,  from  the  No'th, 
sir,"  said  the  clerk  in  formal  introduction. 

At  first  I  was  frightened  at  having  to  make  a 
new  acquaintance,  but  that  presently  abated. 
Colonel  Greene  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  when  the  clerk  shortly  and  sufficiently  had 
explained  my  case  to  him  he  cordially  expressed 
his  readiness  to  put  his  experience  in  horse  deal- 
ing at  my  disposal. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  exclaimed  gratefully, 
for  his  face  at  once  inspired  me  with  trust. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  I  It  is  my  pleasure  as  well  as 
my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  Flintville  to  do  what  I 
can  for  visitors,"  he  replied,  pleasantly.  ••  I  am 
expecting  that  my  case  will  be  called  in  court 
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this  morning,  but  until  that  time  I  shall  be  glad 
to  help  further  your  business.  Suppose  we  step 
down  to  the  stable  right  now  and  take  a  look  at 
your  horse.  There  are  always  gentlemen  there 
on  Saturday  morning  who  are  interested  in  the 
sales.** 

I  hesitated  in  a  miserable  access  of  dread. 

"  But  you  will  want  to  breakfast  first ;  I  bq; 
your  pardon  I "  said  he. 

I  assured  him  that  my  breakfast  could  wait, 
set  my  teeth  in  resolution  and  went  with  him. 

"  You  are  in  for  a  horse  trade,  you  are  in  for 
a  very  difficult  matter,"  I  told  myself,  with  in- 
ward groans.  "  If  you  don't  act  exactly  right, 
they  will  think  that  you  stole  the  beast.  Was 
ever  a  poor,  friendless  girl  in  such  a  danger 
before?" 

But  being  in  for  it,  it  was  plain  that  I  ought 
to  do  my  best,  that  I  ought  to  respond  to  my 
companion's  remarks  and  explain  myself  and 
my  appearance  in  some  fashion.  Thus  I  re- 
marked on  the  excellent  shooting  I  had  found 
about  Wilson  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  refer 
to  "  my  party  "  from  whom  I  had  separated. 
To  my  grateful  surprise,  the  Flintville  gentleman 
was  not  curious.  He  wanted  chiefly  to  know 
how  I  was  impressed  by  the  town.  Here  was  a 
welcome  subject,  for  I  knew  well  enough  what 
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strangers  were  expected  to  admire—the  breadth 
of  the  streets,  the  grandeur  of  the  oaks,  the  re- 
markable dryness  of  the  air.  He,  on  hit  part, 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  attraction  the  town 
had  for  Northern  visitors,  and  he  had  begun  to 
tell  me  about  the  Harlowes  when  we  reached 
the  livery  stable. 

A  group  of  men  lounged  under  the  shed ;  to 
my  dismay  I  was  Introduced  to  everyone  and 
everyone  warmly  shook  hands  with  me.  There 
was  Mr.  Townsend,  the  owner  of  the  stable, 
and  Mr.  Caseby,  the  county  sheriff,  and  half  a 
dozen  more.  The  sheriff  especially  appalled 
me ;  he  had  but  one  eye  and  that  was  cocked 
knowingly.  Though  he  spoke  pleasantly,  my 
associations  with  his  office  made  his  presence 
like  a  spell  upon  me. 

Colonel  Greene  soon  had  my  horse  trade  In 
hand  and  a  stable-boy  had  Transfer  out  and 
was  putting  him  through  his  paces  In  the  open 
street.  As  everyone's  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  horse  and  not  at  all  on  me,  my 
spirits  rose  considerably.  Mr.  Townsend  was 
evidently  pleased  and  willing  to  buy;  but  he 
only  offered  $40.  To  my  dismay  and  disap- 
pointment. Colonel  Greene  point-blank  refused 
this  offer  in  my  name,  without  so  much  as  con- 
sulting me.     He  was  there  to  see  that  I  made 
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a  good  sale,  it  appeared,  not  to  see  that  I  made 
a  sale  at  any  cost. 

"  We  can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  $40^' 
he  assured  me  when  I  ventured  to  falter  that 
I  would  consider  Mr.  Townsend's  offer,  and 
added,  with  a  firmness  that  completely  discour- 
aged me :  "  We  shall  take  the  time  to  do  this 
business  thoroughly." 

I  was  assured  by  others  that  I  could  get  more 
than  940;  but  though  all  about  n  ivere  admir- 
ing my  horse,  no  one  talked  of  buying.  The 
group  grew  larger,  every  man  that  joined  it 
was  interested  in  the  business.  And  the  num- 
ber of  introductions  and  hand-shakings  I  went 
through !— I  seemed  to  be  holding  a  reception. 

A  tall  countryman  in  homespun  sidled  up  to 
me  and  sought  to  speak  to  me  apart.  "  I'd  like 
mightily  to  trade  you  out  o'  that  there  boss, 
Mr.  Brown,"  he  said,  confidentially.  "Now 
I've  got  a  young  mare  with  a  colt " 

I  declared  roundly  and  aloud  that  I  would 
not  trade.  The  crowd  in  general  disapproved 
of  that ;  but  Colonel  Greene  supported  me. 

"  Business  takes  Mr.  Brown  to  Tallepoochee 
to-day,"  he  said,  in  his  stately  way.  "  We  must 
not  talk  of  trading,  but  try  to  expedite  a  sale." 

A  young  man  with  black  hair  and  gleaming 
white  teeth  had  joined  the  group  and  was  lis- 
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tening  with  evident  enjoyment.  He  had  a 
foreign  look  in  spite  of  his  sombrero  hat  and 
long  nding-boots.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
a  funny  mixture  of  French  and  southern 
accent. 

"Expeditel**   he  echoed  Colonel  Greene's 

Flmtville  IS  done  in  dose  lines"  — and  he 
laughed  in  a  jolly  way.  as  if  bent  solely  on  his 
own  amusement.  All  turned  toward  him  with 
recognition  and  several  hailed  him. 

"  Here,  Lepage,  you  want  a  horse,  don't  you  ? 
You  re  always  wanting  a  hone.  Here's  just 
the  thmg  for  you." 

Again  I  was  introduced ;  he  stepped  forward 
to  shake  hands  with  me. 

-Glad  t'  meet  you— I  come  fum  de  Nort» 
myielf.  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  But  I  don't  want 
any  ho.«»  any  mo'.  On  my  pUce  eveiytlng 
Dut  de  mules  has  cheels  and  fievre." 

They  all  laughed  with  the  spontaneity  that 
cheerfc  the  popular  wit 

"But  I  tell  you  how  you  can  best  expedite 
your  affairer  he  continued,  with  open  mischief; 
"you  .^ll  di,  ho«e  fo'  good  price  to  anyone 
here  and  take  yo'  pay  in  cotton  to  be  delivered 
In  de  fall.  Dafs  de  one  sure  way  of  gettin' 
yor  money  soon." 
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To  my  dismay,  instead  oi  laughing  again,  the 
chorus  of  my  advisers  took  kindly  to  this  sug- 
gestion.  I  was  immediately  offered  so  many 
bales  of  "  Upland "  here,  so  many  of  "  Sea 
Island "  there ;  Colonel  Greene  could  not  or 
would  not  cut  them  short. 

*•  You  do  not  see  de  beauty  of  dis  systhne  f  " 
Mr.  Lepage  asked  me,  teasingly.  "  Now  look  I 
You  gets  so  much  cotton  in  de  autumn,  which 
is  so  much  credit  now.  De  oder  fellow  gets  de 
hoss  now  and  has  a  sure  price  fo'  his  cotton  in 
de  autumn— if  he  makes  his  crop.  Not  a  cent 
of  money  in  de  whole  transaction  1  Why,  it  is 
peautifull" 

"  And  if  his  crop  fails  ?  "  1  asked. 

Mr.  Lepage  shru^ed  his  shoulders  and  threw 
out  his  arms  sideways  with  an  expressive  gest- 
ure. 

•*  TiiHs  I  Then  comes  de  litigation,  de  most 
amusing  part  of  all;  and  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  gettin'  back  yo*  hoss." 

Now  I  grew  rather  reckless  on  the  point  of 
arousing  their  suspicion  and  I  openly  declared 
that  I  was  in  need  of  re9.dy  money. 

*'l  would  take  $40  for  him,"  I  told  Mr. 
Townsend  in  defiance  of  my  friend,  the  kind 
colonel.  Alasl  Mr.  Townsend  himself  was  not 
a  cash  buyer. 
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"If  it  was  only  a  mule,"  observed  Sheriff 
Caseby,  "you  can  most  always  get  spot  cash 
for  a  mule.  Them  timber-men  buy  mules  for 
cash." 

«  Now,  I  tell  yo*  what  yo'  do."  cried  the  gay 
Lepage.  "  Swop  yo'  boss  for  a  mule  and  sell 
de  mule  for  cash.  Dafs  de  nex'  bes*  way  to  de 
cotton  trade  I  have  recommended." 

Again  the  nonsensical  suggestion  was  taken 
up  with  favor  by  my  would-be  advisers. 
"  I  am  no  judge  of  mules,"  I  protested. 
"  We'll  help  you,"  came  the  chorus. 
"  Them  gypsies  over  yon'  has  got  some  fust- 
class  mules  for  swap  and  sale  both,"  said  the 
sheriff  with  enthusiasm.     "  Let's  we-all  go  over 
and  take  a  look  at  them." 

"  Come  on.  Monsieur  Brown,  yo'se  in  fo*  it, 
thoy'iaid  Lepage,  laughing  heartlessly.  "De 
nex*  time  yo'se  in  a  hurry  yo'  won't  call  on  de 
citizens  of  Flintville  to  expedite  yo'  affaire." 
,  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  marched 
me  along  after  my  friends,  who  indeed,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  me  since  my  business 
began  to  absorb  them.  I  felt  utteriy  helpless 
now  and  was  inclined  to  drift  blindly  on,  trust- 
ing to  Colonel  Greene;  but  the  comfort  of  his 
support  was  presently  denied  me.  A  messenger 
came  to  tell  him  his  case  was  called  in  court 
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He  excused  himself  to  me  with  real  regret,  and 
left  my  interests  formally  in  the  hands  of  Sheriff 
Caseby.  He  even  gave  me  a  warm  invitation  to 
dine  with  him,  in  case  I  missed  my  train. 

"  I  will  not  say  good-by,"  he  said,  warmly. 
"  I  expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  you  while  you 
remain  in  town,  Mr.  Brown." 

And  thus  with  sinking  heart  I  saw  him  go 
while  the  sentiment  of  the  many  hurried  me, 
most  unwillingly,  into  the  mule-trade. 

The  gypsy  chief— a  dirty,  hard-faced  little 
wretch— surveyed  Transfer  with  glistening  eyes. 

"  I'll  trade  you  that  there  mule  for  him,"  he 
said,  shortly,  indicating  an  ugly  brute  close  by. 

"How  much  to  boot?"  asked  the  sheriff, 
briskly.  I  was  evidently  not  expected  to 
speak. 

"  Nothin',"  returned  the  chief,  with  decision. 
I  was  shocked  at  the  impudence  of  the  offer. 
My  beautiful  Transfer  for  that  creature ! 

My  friends  were  divided.  "That's  a  good 
trade,  the  boss  is  old."  said  one. 

"So's  the  mule,"  said  another;  "he'll  vote 
next  election." 

"  He's  got  a  lot  of  sense,  that  mule  has,  you 
can  tell  that  bylookin'at  his  head." 

"  He's  had  time  to  get  a  heap  of  experience 
in  his  life.    1  reckon  he  saw  the  Surrender." 
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•'  I've  been  holdin'  him  at  a  hundred  dollars," 
declared  the  gypsy. 

"  Dafs  very  likely,"  cried  Upage, "  and  dafs 
a  sure  way  to  hold  him  for  some  time  f 
come." 

The  crowd  laughed,  the  trader  looked  sullen, 
and  presently  he  indicated  another  mule.  This 
one  found  decided  favor  with  my  agent,  the 
sheriff. 

"Gentlemen,  is  it  certain  I  can  sell  the  mule 
at  once  ?  "  I  asked,  appealingly.  "  You  know, 
what  I  want  is  ready  money." 

"  And  that's  the  reason  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you,"  exclaimed  the  man  in  homespun,  his 
<ace  lighting  up.  «  I've  got  a  little  colt  that's 
growin*  right  up  into  money,  and  her  mother  is 
the  purtiest  little  saddle-hoss  you  ever  saw. 
Lemme  tell  you  vhat's  so " 

I  edged  away  om  him,  and  was  accosted  on 
the  other  side. 

"  Look  yere,  Mr.  Bi  own,  I  know  a  man  down 
In  Possum  Hollow  thaid  buy  that  boss  as  soon 
as  he  looked  at  him.  You  know  him,  Sheriff; 
it's  old  man  Seeman.  He's  lookin*  fo'  jes  this 
kind  of  a  boss." 

••  Here's  yo'  chance,"  said  Lepage,  showing  all 
his  teeth.  "Mr.  Seeman's  sure  to  come  to 
town  some  Sat'day  dis  monf.    Now  yo*  can  go 
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back  to  de  hotel  and  sit  comftably  on  de 
piazza  and  wait  till  ole  man  Seeman  comes  to 
town." 

I  resolved  that  I  would  stand  no  more  of  this. 
I  would  look  up  the  Perrys,  and  throw  m3rself 
on  their  protection,  let  come  what  would. 

"  Bless  me,  if  this  isn't  Jack  I "  came  a  voice 
behind  me. 

I  wheeled  in  fright  and  confronted  Colonel 
Tarr,  who  stood  there  in  all  his  matchless  au- 
dacity. The  crowd  divided  to  make  room  and 
he  stepped  forward,  hand  outstretched,  and  a 
beaming  smile  of  recc^nition  on  his  face. 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
he  exclaimed,  cordially. 

I  was  thunderstruck,  and  had  only  just  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  I  must  accept  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  Why,  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here,"  I 
managed  to  say,  as  he  shook  my  hand.  His 
eyes  danced  with  reckless  fun.  "Didn't  you, 
really  ?"  he  asked,  softly. 

"Where  Is  the  rest  of  your  party?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"All  gone  down  Into  Florida,  Jack,  In  search 
of  a  more  wholesome  climate,"  he  returned, 
coolly. 

There  was  a  murmured  protest    from  the 
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Geoi|r!ans  about  us ;  the  ring  had  closed ;  but  I 
was  no  longer  afraid  of  the  men  of  Flintville. 

"  I  really  wonder  you  did  not  go  with  them," 
I  said,  earnestly,  to  Colonel  Tarr. 

"  I  may  join  them  later,"  he  returned,  in  a 
light  tone;  '*but  with  my  usual  bad  luck,  I've 
had  a  horse  stolen,  and  I  came  over  here  to  see 
if  I  couldn't  buy  another." 

Joy!  he  had  come  to  help  me  out  of  my 
scrape  1  But  what  a  mad  risk  to  run — and  how 
dared  he  rely  on  my  sparing  him  ? 

"I  believe  I  have  exactly  the  horse  you 
ought  to  buy,"  I  said,  with  conviction,  and  it 
was  plain  that  my  manner  raised  me  in  the 
estimation  of  the  by-standers. 

'*  Tuns  I  It  takes  another  Yankee  to  bring 
out  the  Yankee  in  our  friend,"  observed  Le- 
page. 

The  sale  was  a  pretty  farce.  Poor  Transfer, 
who  recognized  his  master,  underwent  an  hu- 
miliating examination  and  criticism.  Just  to 
carry  the  game  through  with  a  high  hand,  just 
to  show  me,  perhaps,  how  safe  he  felt  with 
Sheriff  Caseby,  Colonel  Tarr  pretended  to  be 
loath  to  buy.  The  horse  was  old,  his  eyes  had 
a  peculiar  look,  he  was  dish-faced 

"  He  looks  to  me  as  if  he  hadn't  a  grain  of 
sense.  Jack,"  said  Transfer's  master,  shaking  his 
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head  over  the  animal ;  "  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
would  run  away  just  as  soon  as  not/* 

"You  don't  want  a  sensible  horae,"  I  re- 
turned,  growing  a  little  spiteful;  "what  you 
want  is  style— something  showy— something 
that  will  make  a  dashing  appearance.    Mount 
him,  Colonel  Tarr,  and  ride  about  a  little,  just 
to  see  how  it  looks." 
He  gave  me  a  threatening  glance. 
"I  don't  want  him  for  myself,"  he  returned, 
"  I  want  him  for  a  lady-and  I'm  afraid  she 
can't  control  him,  if  he  Ukes  it  into  his  head  to 
run." 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  Colonel  Tarr  Im- 
mediately had  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  and 
even  some  of  those  pledged  to  my  interest  began 
to  help  him  run  down  the  horse.  As  for  Sheriff 
Caseby,  he  was  so  impressed  with  my  unex. 
pected  ability  at  trade  that  he  formally  with- 
drew  assistance. 

"You  don't  need  me,  Mr.  Brown.  You've 
got  the  hang  of  the  business  first-rate,"  said  he. 

"Indeed,  I  hope  you  are  not  going.  Sheriff 
Caseby.  I  said,  pointedly.  "  for  I  may  need  you 
very  much."  ' 

"Yes,  Sheriff,  help  us  settle  the  price,  it's 
rather  in  your  line,"  put  in  Colonel  Tarr,  brazen- 
ly.    "  Seventy-five  dollars  for  this  broken-down 
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old  hack  is  not  legitimate  tradlng-ifa  robbery 
Come  Jack,  I'll  give  you  fifty." 

"  IVe  been  offered  two  bales  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  for  him  to-day,"  I  returned,  disdainfully. 

Its  only  because  you  are  a  friend  that  I  let 
you  have  him  for  seventyfive.  He  cost  me 
more  than  that." 

•*  He  cost  your  grandfather  more  than  that  " 
muttered  Colonel  Tarr;  then  apologetically  to 
the  by.sUnders-«  I  haven't  time  to  look  farther, 
ni  take  him,  Jack." 

Everyone  was  delighted.  "Mark  dat.  Sher- 
iff, exclaimed  Upage,  clapping  Mr.  Caseby  on 
the  shoulder;  "  dafs  de  way  we  Yankee  do 
pizness I " 

Colonel  Tarr  now  sought  out  Mr.  Townsend 
-My  horse  is  tied  at  the  telegraph  office,"  he 
taid,  and  then  described  Nellie,  the  brown  car- 
riage horse  that  Kelvin  had  ridden  from  Riv- 
erbank  the  night  before.  "Just  send  for  her, 
will  you,  and  get  me  up  a  team,  with  this  one  ; 
I  want  a  light  wagon.  Send  it  up  to  the 
hotel."  ^ 

He  paid  for  it  on  the  spot,  then  joined  my 
fnends  and  me  and  quite  a  group  of  us  went 
back  up  to  the  hotel. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Colonel  Tarr?"  I 
asked  him  so  that  all  might  hear. 
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"  I'm  going  to  Tallepoochce.  YouMi  drive 
down  with  me,  won't  you,  Jack  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  going  by  train,"  I  answered,  de- 
cidedly.   "  Ift  faster." 

**  You  can't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  he  protested, 
easily. 

They  all  began  to  tell  me  what  a  pleasant  drive 
it  was.  Colonel  Tarr  entered  into  an  animated 
conversation  with  them  in  regard  to  roads  and 
fords^and  scenery.  Would  he  be  wicked  enough 
to  withhold  the  money  until  I  missed  my  train  ? 

**  I  have  an  hour  yet.  I  can  bring  some  press- 
ure to  bear,"  I  thought,  resolutely. 

In  the  piazza  everyone  assumed  lounging  at- 
titudes, Colonel  Tarr  offered  cigars  all  around 
and  they  began  to  talk  politics.  He  pleased 
them,  one  and  all ;  I  b^an  to  see  why  he  was 
not  more  afraid  of  a  jury  trial.  I  stood  by  a  few 
minutes,  fuming  inwardly,  then  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  to  settle  with  me  now, 
Cblonel  Tarr." 

"  Why  certainly.  Jack,  any  time  you  like,'*  he 
returned, readily;  "shall  we  step  into  the  office 
here  a  minute?'' 

The  room  was  empty,  but  he  maintained  his 
business-like  demeanor  as  he  counted  out  the 
bills.  I  felt  glad  enough  to  get  them  safely  into 
my  pocket,  fortified  now  against  any  emei|^^. 
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I  had  noticed  that  fraud  required  a  strong  finan- 
cial backing;  and  the  best  part  of  the  transac- 
tion was  that  this  sudden  drain  on  his  purse 
would  very  likely  lame  some  of  Colonel  Tarr's 
dear  enterprises. 

"Talk  about  needing  the  sheriff  very  much," 
he  muttered  with  an  air  of  wrath.  "  If  this  isn't 
robbery!" 

"Where's  your  sense  of  humor?"  I  asked, 
sweetly. 

"But  this  is  such  an  old  joke,"  he  objected, 
with  dancing  eyes ;  •«  to  steal  a  man's  horse  and 
then  to  sell  it  back  to  him." 

"  You  ought  to  pay  my  hotel  bill  and  my  rail- 
road  fare,"  I  reminded  him. 

"  Well,  will  this  cover  your  expenses,  do  you 
think  ?  "  he  inquired,  ironically ;  "  or  did  you  play 
poker  last  night,  with  the  gilded  youth  of  Flint- 
ville  ?  As  for  your  fare '»— his  tone  changed  to 
one  of  authority— "we'll  save  that.  You  are 
going  with  me." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Jack,  you  won't  refuse  me  these  few  hours," 
he  pleaded.  "You  will  be  home  before  sun- 
set." 

"  I  had  better  go  by  train,"  I  faltered. 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  thirty  miles  of  special 
pleading  ?  "  he  asked,  softly.    "  I'll  swear  to  say 
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no  tingle  word  for  myself  the  whole  wty.  It*t 
juft  to  put  off  the  parting,  Kate,  this  cruel  part- 
ing." 

"It  won't  make  it  any  easier/'  I  answered, 
faintly. 

**  But  it  is  so  cruelly  unnecessary  now,"  he 
urged.  "To-night  I  can  bear  it,  but  not  now. 
Think  how  much  better  for  you  that  I  shoul  i 
see  your  people  first,  prepare  them  for  the  shock 
of  joy.  No  one  in  Tallepoochee  need  see  you. 
It  will  be  long  after  dark— that  is,  it  will  be  twi- 
light— ^before  sunset,  Kate.*' 

I  laughed  a  little  hysterically. 

"  You  would  trust  me,  I  suppose,  to  take  3rou 
the  shortest  way,"  he  said  with  an  injured  look. 

"Oh,  yes,  but " 

"  Are  you  afraid  you  would  commit  yourself 
in  granting  this  one  favor?  Kate,  I  promise 
you,  I'll  go  out  of  your  life  and  never  trouble 
you  again — if  you  ask  it." 

"If  I  ask  it  now?'* 

"  Oh,  no  "—he  spoke  quickly—"  if  you  ask  it 
after  the  drive.** 

That  showed  plainly  enough  what  he  expect* 
ed  of  the  next  few  hours ;  and  he  saw  by  my 
expression  that  I  understood  him. 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  recklessly.    "  You  are 

mine  anyway.     I  won't  ask " 
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"Colonel  Tarr,  .peak  lower!"    I  whisoered 
pan.c.trlcke„    .^The/,Ihearyo«o„thep"^: 

v'   ;*'J^!*'»°'"«"' entered.    I  turned  to  him 

h/-    oT  my  JcT"''  '  ~"*^  ""*'"*"^  "^  ^oW 

rh  ™'^"i  ^T!  T:^  •^»d^*-»«g»  in  my  friend'. 
^Iitrge.   I  Mid,  Indicating  Colonel  Tarr.  «  Plea.- 
have  them  put  into  hi.  wagon  there  at  the  door 
J^once,ashemu.tgo.    And  I  will  pay  my  bill 
It:  i.  about  train-time,  i.n't  it  ?  " 
"You  have  plenty  of  time  to  take  breakfart 

th?d?^.*^''''^^"'-    "Thatgentlemrnt 
the  dining-room  goes  on  the  Mme  train." 

I  .tepped  into  the  open  door  of  the  dining. 

worn,  a.  much  to  ewape  Colonel  Tarr'.  look  L 

from  any  intere.t  in  my  fellow-traveller.    He 

with  hi.  face  hid  behind  a  wide-spread  new* 
paper,  which  wa.  fluttering  curiously  a.  he  read 
0„.chairbe.idehimwa.hi.hrt,a«tSd; 
^at  attracted  my  notice  and  wonder,  however. 

^1  of  hi.  eye--hke  a  .py-hole.    Then,  in  a 

£^'.lw??J'*?  ^^^  ^'^  "^^^^  shaking 
fc^nd.  that  held  the  paper.  It  wa.  Murray,  the 
Iriihimsp-McGuire  himxlf  I 
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I  turned  to  look  at  Colonel  Tarr;  I  suppose 
my  face  had  paled. 

"  What  is  it,  Love  ?  "  he  whispered  in  alarm, 
coming  to  my  side.  I  tried  to  speak  and  my 
voice  failed  me;  he  misunderstood  my  agita> 
tion. 

'*  You  see,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  good-by," 
he  exclaimed,  softly,  his  eyes  lighting  up  in  tri- 
umph. **  Kate,  you  can't  inflict  a  useless  pain 
on  both  of  us  I    You  will  come  with  me." 

For  a  moment  I  battled  with  a  strong  temp- 
tation. How  sweet  and  how  easy  to  trust  my- 
self  now  to  Colonel  Tarr,  to  escape  from  the 
unknown,  to  leave  his  wickedness  unsounded  I 
But  Fate  made  me  firm  to  hold  to  my  point  of 
the  day  before. 

*'  Can  you  stop  hating  McGuire  and  wishing 
for  revenge  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  No  f "  he  returned,  hotly.  "  What  has  that 
to  do  with  you— with  this  decision  ?  '* 

"  Everything,  Colonel  Tarr.  Suppose  I  went 
with  you,  and  suppose  you  met  him  on  the  load. 
You  would  have  to  choose  between  me  and 
him." 

"  What  nightmare  is  troubling  you,  Kate  ?  " 
he  demanded  in  an  angry  whisper.  **  I  tell  you 
that  part  of  my  life  is  over~I  can't  find  the 
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"  But  if  you  did,"  I  insisted,  "  would  you  rive 
up  your  revenge  for  my  sake?"  '      »   '^ 

ten":  LmI'^'"^'^^'"-^'-"*--*  writ. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  moodily.  "What 
is  the  use  of  arguing  and  speculating.  I  don't 
undemajd  you  Kate.  This  seem,  to  be  a  kL 
of  perverted  jealousy.  Why  can't  you  love  me 
Mmply,  for  better  or  for  worse " 

•ccess  of  anger  on  my  part-"  since  the  worse 
tTb^.^  "*"''*'  '^''"^  *^*"  ^  '^°"^**  ^*^*  •''«"K*h 

"  Speak  lower,"  I  implored  him. 

"  I  won't  speak  any  more  at  all.  Once  for  all. 
Kate,  will  you  let  this  unreal  spectre  separate 
ut?    Yes  or  no?"  *^ 

"  Unreal,"  he  said ;  but  I  resolved  to  test  it 
for  myself  whether  it  was  real  or  no 

.«!?''  ^n  *'?^^  "^P^*^  °'  ^^  vehemence 
•nd  exclaimed  m  distress  that  I  was  faint  and 
weary  and  he  had  annoyed  me. 

"Yes,  I  am  a  little  faint,"  I  inswered,  gently, 
•miling  m  return  for  his  solicitude.  "  I  will  «> 
to  breakfast  now  and  we  can  talk  it  over  more 
quietly.    Come  with  me,  Colonel  Tarr." 
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As  we  rteppcd  on  the  throthoid,  McGmre's 
paper  fluttered  violently,  which  sign  of  fear 
doubled  my  apprehension. 

The  dining-room  was  empty  except  for  the 
one  guest.  Colonel  Tarr  stopped  at  a  aear 
Uble,  but  I  motioned  him  to  follow  me  and  kd 
on  to  wh -re  the  Irishman  sat.  Colonel  Tan- 
was  looking  only  at  me  with  vexation  and  be- 
wilderment as  he,  obeying  my  gesture,  sat 
down  opposite  the  fluttering  paper.  I  took  my 
seat  on  the  third  side  oi  the  square  table ;  tbca 
McGuire  dropped  his  screen. 

For  an  instaat  Colonel  Tarr  seemed  to  turn 
to  stcMic.  He  stared  at  the  man  (^>posite  as  at 
an  untimely  apparition,  but  as  I  looked  I  could 
see  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  expreued  in  hk 
face.  Wrath  blazed  out— and  a  triumph,  as  if 
this  were  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  his  life. 

As  for  McGuire,  his  look  of  deadly  terror 
sickened  me;  and  so  the  three  of  us  sat  in  si- 
lence a  moment,  our  faces  white  as  the  table- 
cloth. 

The  waiter  stood  beside  us  with  his  cheery 
sing-song :  "Beefsteak,  ham  and  chicken  broiled 
or  fried,  bacon,  eggs,  hominy,  rice,  waffles,  bis- 
cuits  "  I  checked  him  and  ordered  a  break- 
fast. Meanwhile  the  other  two  should  have 
commanded  their  excitement ;  but  no,  as  soon 
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the  waiter  was  out  of  earshot,  Colonel  Tarr 
lan  with :  «  You  infernal  dog— "and  McGuire 

•terrupted  him  with  a  curse.     I  started  up. 
•*  Jack,  stay  I"  Colonel  Tarr  implored.     «  If 

fom  leave  me  now,  I'm  not  accountable  for  what 

I  do." 

I  «rt  down  again.  McGuire  now  for  the  first 
time  turned  his  dull  eyes  on  me.  He  gave  no 
Mgn  of  recognition. 

'*  Boy ! "  be  whispered,  appcalingly,  "  yeVe  a 
good  face.  Will  ye  sec  a  man  hunted  cown  and 
martbered?" 

•*  You  wont  be  murdered,"  said  Colonel  Tarr 
t^ly.  "  You  will  be  fairly  tried  and  hanged! 
I-H  merely  hand  you  over  to  the  authorities 
wlme  business  it  is  to  hang  you." 

•*  Authorities  I  '•  groaned  McGuire.  "  And  it's 
just  a  military  Jespotism  yeve  set  up  now,  and 
no  man's  safe  that  held  with  the  losing  side 
Ye've  no  authority;  but  yed  hang  me,  I  know. 
and  its  for  that  I've  run  away.  Im  called  a 
dtterter,  faith,  because  I  changed  my  moind  and 
left  the  rebels.  I'm  to  be  dragged  back  down 
there  and  hanged  for  a  deserter." 

"  Hanged  for  a  murderer,"  corrected  Colonel 
Tarr,  calmly.  I  put  out  my  hand  toward  him 
appealingly.  « Its  true,  Jack."  he  continued, 
gravely,  "the  man's  an  assassin.    Our  govem- 
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ment  down  there  doesn't  care  which  side  the 
coward  was  on— nor  how  many  times  he  changed 
sides.  There  were  hundreds  of  deserters,  and  of 
course  he  was  one  of  them.  But  his  case  was 
one  of  sheer  necessity." 

"  I  changed  my  moind,"  exclaimed  the  Irish- 
man  in  a  sort  of  wail.  "  It  was  a  question  of 
principle." 

"All  right  I -said  Colonel  '''vr,  shortly  and 
fiercely.  "Put  it  as  you  plei.  -but  come 
along  with  me.  Your  tricks  can't  help  you  any 
longer,  nor  your  lies.  You  are  caught,  McGuirc, 
caught  and  taken  prisoner.  Now  you  will  march 
quietly  out  to  my  wagon  without  a  word  or 
look  to  the  right  or  left  of  you." 

McGuire  seemed  to  collapse ;  he  settled  back 
and  gazed  about  the  empty  room  with  an  ex- 
pression of  dull  despair. 

"  Get  up,"  commanded  Colonel  Tarr,  sharply, 
himself  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  Sit  down.  Colonel  Tarr,"  I  said,  softly.  He 
turned  on  me  with  a  look  between  surprise  and 
dismay. 

"  What  do  you  want.  Jack ? " hedemanded,  in 
a  vibrating  voice. 

"I  want  the  whole  story,"  I  answered, 
finp'y. 

He  was  almost  maddened  by  this  delay  and 
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•trugglc  to  command  htmMlf ;  meanwhile  the 
Inshman.  who  really  thought  he  was  trapped 
and  taken,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  desperate 
danng  of  Colonel  Tarr's  position,  coweied  more 
and  more.  I  could  only  glance  at  him  from 
time  to  time  with  dr«d,  for  the  suffering  in  his 
face  was  enough  to  lame  the  heart  with  pity 
and  disgust.  *^  ' 

"  You  w«,t  the  whole  story?"  Colonel  Tarr 
repeated,  losing  at  me  with  baffled  expression, 
and  I  nodded  gnvdy. 

"  Why,  thb  is  as  good  a  place  as  any,  then." 
be  said   with  a  very  fair  affectation  of  ease; 
since  McGw  has  walked  right  into  my  trap 
we  have  ple«ty  of  time;  "  and  he  sat  down 
again. 

Imhman.     Colond  Tarr  paid  no  attention  to 

"  You  must  know  that  my  brother  and  I  were 
•erving  m  one  of  the  revolutionary  armies  of 
Central  America  a  lew  years  ago-Fllibusters.  I 
.uppo«.  we  should  be  caUed"-he  began,  turn. 

mat  he  did  not  even  need  to  watch  him.  "  We 
were  besieging  an  earth-work  and  my  brother 
was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  approaches.  Do 
)wu  undersUnd  sapping,  Jack  ?  " 
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He  took  up  a  fork  and  began  marking  on  the 
tablecloth.  Hit  voice  had  grown  very  calm, 
but  his  hand  trembled. 

"Look,  here  is  the  enemy's  fort,  here  our 
camp,  and  here,  half-way  between,  the  first  parw 
allel.  The  work  we  had  in  hand  one  n^t  was 
to  advance  these  zig-zag  trenches  into  a  small 
wood,  here—a  very  hot-bed  of  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets.  It  was  undoubtedly  nasty  work — no  place 
for  cowards ;  as  there  was  some  rather  critical 
digging.  Captain  Tarr  selected  Irishmen  to  do 
it,  and  gave  Sergeant  McGuire  superintendence 
of  the  wofk. 

"  Well,  it  was  my  tour  off  duty  and  I  was  in 
the  rear  and  happened  to  hear  two  of  our  men 
talking  in  their  tent.  One  was  telling  how 
McGuire  had  trembled  and  paled  when  or- 
dered to  the  front  to  report  to  Captain  Tarr, 
and  remarked  that  there  never  was  such  a  cow- 
ard under  fire  before.  The  other  replied  that 
McGuire  had  been  whining  to  the  boys  that  the 
cap^n  intended  to  expose  him— wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  fellows  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
languid  disgust  of  the  matter.  One  told  the 
other  he  should  have  reported  the  sergeant  and 
the  other  replied  that  it  was  none  of  his  business 
— and  that  McGuire  was  not  a  good  enemy — 
that  you  could  not  tell  in  the  dark  trenches 
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which  directions  the  bullets  came  from— and 
more  hints  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  I  knew  that  the  service  my  brother  required 
of  McGuire  was  important  and  somewhat  un- 
easy at  what  I  had  overheard.  I  went  to  the  front 
to  find  and  warn  him. 

"  The  trenches  were  under  a  furious  fiie.  The 
enemy  knew  we  were  only  waiting  for  the 
moon  to  set  before  beginning  the  next  flying 
sap.  They  were  making  it  as  hot  for  us  as  pos- 
sible. I  don't  know  how  I  got  out  to  the  first 
parallel— here,  where  I  lay  this  knife.  You  see, 
Jack,  all  this  space  here  is  exposed,  and  the 
shells  seem  bursting  over  every  square  yard  of 
it.  Naturally,  I  didn't  make  very  good  time, 
dodging  across  there. 

"  I  found  some  of  our  sappers  hard  at  work 
repairing  the  parapet.    Captain  Tarr  was  at  the 
extreme  front,  they  said,  instructing  the  officer 
of  the  night^etail.    The  corporal  volunteered 
the  further  information  that  they  had  been  there 
a  long  time— my  brother,  his  orderly,  and  Ser- 
geant McGuire.     I  hurried  on,  now  really  full 
of  apprehension.     On  my  way  I  passed  the  in* 
fantry  guard  of  the  trenches,  safe  under  a  spKn- 
tcr-proof.     Clearly    my  brother  had  ordered 
them  back  during  the  heavy  firing~.and  so  he 
was  alone  with  McGuire." 
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Colonel  Tarr  paused  suddenly,  deeply  moved 
by  the  recollection  of  his  agony.  For  an  instant 
he  laid  hb  hand  on  his  eyes;  then  he  spoke 
calmly : 

"It  was  scarcely  a  shock  when  I  found  him 
lying  dead  in  the  advanced  trench—so  fearfully 
had  my  imagination  prepared  me." 

McGuire  broke  in  excitedly:  "And  the  ene- 
my's  pickets  were  within  twenty  feet,  and  the 
moonlight  bright  as  day— and  him  as  reckless  ai 
a  school-boy  I " 

Colonel  Tarr  turned  on  him  with  a  contained 
ferocity. 

**  You  infernal  scoundrel/'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "do  you  suppose  such  talk  will  help  you 
when  you  come  to  face  Captain  Tarr's  orderly  ?  " 

McGuire  sank  back  again^  his  face  going  gray. 

"And  have  you  been  thinking  all  this  time 
that  you  killed  them  both  ?"  asked  Colonel  Tarr. 
"  You  only  wounded  Dan  Jenkins--and  he  was 
witnessing  against  you  before  you  were  fairly 
within  the  enemy's  lines.  You  and  he  will  have 
a  meeting  to-night— if  I  let  you-  live  until  to- 
night." 

There  they  were,  those  words  that  I  dreaded, 
flung  out  passionately.  To  look  at  him  now 
was  to  believe  him  capable  of  any  violence. 

I  commanded  their  attention. 
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warningly.    "  The  .heriff  i,  within  call.   Aw«S 
irom  me,  and  you  are  both  arretted  " 

.TSiTr '!'^,*1  T  '"  'P^^^^  amaxement. 
to  the  Irishman.    "  You  w;!l  be  punlshed-but 
You"i^f*"*!'"°*  by  Colonel  Tarr.    Go  now  f 

Cblonel  Tarr  groaned  and  bowed  his  head. 
The  other  looked  first  as  if  he  could  not  credit 
his  senses,  then  a  light  of  comprehension  broke 
on^him  and  a  grin  of  triumph  disfigured  hit 

"  ni  not  thank  you  for  this,'»  he  said  to  me  as 
he  arose,  and  I  could  see  that  the  man  was  shak- 
ing  from  head  to  foot  under  the  stress  of  his  ex- 
dtement.  "It's  not  in  mercy  for  me  yeVe  In- 
terposed-ifs  fear  for  him." 

th:wait^"^'*^'^'°'^""--''--unced 

Mechanically  I  roM  .„d  followed  McGuire 
Md  paid  my  bill  at  the  desk.  When  I  looked 
i»ck  into  the  dining-room,  Colonel  Tarr  had  not 

moved.    He  sat  in  sullen  despair,  his  he«l  bent 
low. 
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Heart-sick  and  cold  I  went  out  to  the  stage. 
McGuire  was  already  in  it,  and  because  his  near- 
ness seemed  a  pestilence  I  could  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  enter  the  vehicle.  He  was  in  the  back 
so  I  climbed  up  beside  the  driver  after  shaking 
hands  with  such  of  my  new  friends  as  were  still 
on  the  piazza.  LePage  rallied  me  on  preferring 
for  speed  the  Tallepoochee  train  to  Colonel 
Tarr's  horses. 

"Come  again,**  he  cried  In  friendly  fashion  as 
we  drove  away,  and  clerk  and  sheriff  echoed : 
"Come  again!** 

"  Never  any  more,  while  I  live,**  I  ejaculated 
to  myself.  Indeed,  I  was  hurrying  out  of  Flint- 
ville  with  a  guilty  conscience,  having  set  an  old 
and  hardened  malefactor  loose  upon  ^he  world 
in  order  to  serve  my  own  ends.  Who  might  be 
McGuire's  next  victim  ?  Who  might  be  suffer- 
ing while  I  lived  safe  at  home  aniong  my  own 
people? 

And  what  had  been  my  own  ends  ?  Certain- 
ly, first  and  foremost,  I  had  wished  to  protect 
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Colonel  Tarr  from  the  play  of  hit  own  passion. 
"  If  I  don't  kill  you  first  I "  had  been  his  words, 
and  they  were  surely  plain  enough  to  arouse  once 
more  the  anxiety  which  Kelvin's  doubts  had 
caused  me  when  we  waited  for  Colonel  Tarr's 
return  from  Riverside.  Then,  too.  It  had  in- 
fluenced me,  though  I  did  not  feel  conscious  of 
it  at  the  time,  the  fact  that  I  had  been  put  last, 
that  I  was  about  to  be  left  behind.  A  minute 
before  Colonel  Tarr  had  been  pleading  to  be  my 
escort.  At  sight  of  his  enemy  he  had  changed 
his  mind. 

Doubtless  I  was  still  beloved,  doubtless  he 
intended  to  beg  me  to  remain  until  he  could 
secure  his  prisoner.  But  suppose,  when  he  had 
the  Irishman  alone,  his  passion  mastered  him 
and  he  should  shoot  him  I  That  would  be 
murder  before  the  law,  that  would  separate  us 
forever.  At  least  I  had  been  right  In  prevent- 
ing  that,  and  right  in  leaving  him  now.  The 
parting  without  good-by,  however,  without  a 
word  of  trust  between  us— it  almost  broke  my 
heart. 

At  the  station  I  had  long  to  wait  before  I 
could  enter  the  train  already  made  up,  for  J  was 
bent  on  not  travelling  in  the  same  car  with  the 
hateful  Irishman.  I  saw  him  talking  to  some- 
one, half  hidden  behind  some  cotton  bales  on 
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the  warehouse  platform.  It  seemed  almost  cer- 
tain he  was  again  plotting  mischief  and  I  was 
very  uneasy  at  the  thought.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  me  to  do,  however.  In  restricting  Colo- 
nel Tarr's  action  I  had  bound  my  own  hands. 
I  longed  to  get  home,  to  confess  all  to  my  uncle, 
whose  wisdom  I  trusted  to  set  right  whatever  I 
had  done  amiss. 

At  last  the  train's  departure  was  called  and 
McGuire  came  swiftly  out  from  his  shelter.     I 
watched  closely  and  presently  saw  that  it  was 
two  negroes  to  whom  he  had  been  talking,  one 
with  a  gun.    They  sidled  after  him  and  I  guessed 
he  had  engaged  them  to  follow  him.    As  he 
went  to  the  smoker,  next  to  the  engine,  I  chose 
the  rear  car,  which  was  empty.     McGuire,  I 
noted,  looked  apprehensively  about  before  he 
boarded  the  train.    Did  he  still  dread  Colonel 
Tarr's  pursuit,  and  were  those  negroes  a  body, 
guard  }    At  last  he  must  understand,  thanks  to 
me,  that  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  ene- 
my was  outside  of  the  law—that  brute  force 
might  help  him,  since  Colonel  Tarr  had  to  fear 
exposure. 

But  had  he  money  to  take  this  gang  of  his 
far  enough  to  the  borders  of  the  country  ?  Could 
he  arm  them,  mount  them,  if  necessary,  manage 
them  at  all?  ^ 
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I  had  small  respect  for  the  man's  ability  to 
take  care  of  himself  or  to  think  out  a  prac- 
tical plan  of  action.    And  yet  he  had  shown 
himself  sly  and  bold  at  once  in  having  lain  in 
hidmg  at  the  hotel,  passing  himself  of!  as  an  ar- 
rival  on  the  midnight  train,  after  waiting  at  the 
dark  and  quiet  station  till  it  came.     A  party  of 
Northern  lumbermen  came  in  that  night  and  he 
passed  at  the  hotel  as  one  of  them.    When  they 
left  "in  a  body"  the  next  day,  as  had  been 
reported  to  Kelvin,  he  had  simply  remained 
behind  "on  account  of  illness,"  as  my  waiter 
had  told  me  the  night  before.     How  surprised 
those  lumbermen  would  have  been  to  know 
that  there  was  a  member  of  their  party  left 
behind  I 

It  seemed  impossible  that  this  time  McGuire 
had  even  trusted  Dr.  Nunley.    The  doctor  would 
have  told  him  that  Colonel  Tarr  was  still  in  the 
country  and  McGuire  would  either  not  have 
ventured  forth  at  all  or  would  have  been  better 
prepared  for  a  sight  of  his  pursuer.    As  it  was, 
the  meeting  face  to  face  had  so  utterly  taken 
him  by  surprise,  so  utterly  unnerved  him  that 
he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  but  to  submit 
He  was  virtually  taken  because  of  his  cowardice 
—and  I  had  set  him  free. 
No,  it  was  certain  that  Dr.  Nunley  had  not 
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been  called  in  to.  attend  this  traveller  from  the 
North.    Instead  of  sending  for  his  physician,  the 
Irishman  had  depended  on  the  papers  for  the 
news.    These  had  only  told  him  that  the  house 
was  burned,  that  Kate  Harlowe  was  dead,  that 
the  world  was  assured  that  he  himself  was  dead 
—in  short,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
score  of  trapdoors  revealed,  midnight  robberies 
explained,   his    imposition   exposed.     Of   the 
shooting  party  he  had  certainly  read  nothing  or 
he  would  never  have  ventured  down-stairs.     As 
it  was,  the  sight  of  Colonel  Tarr  had  taken  him 
more  by  surprise  than  the  raid  by  night  in  the 
Perry's  house.     Here  was  no  retreat  made  ready 
for  an  emergency,  no  plan  of  action   like  the 
flight  to  the  station.   By  his  cowardice  alone  he 
was  taken— if  I  had  permitted  it. 

A  strange  man  I  A  strange  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  craven  fear,  of  trickery  and  brute  stu- 
pidity 1  The  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  he  could  be  quite  sane.  How  long 
had  he  been  lashed  by  conscience  and  con- 
vulsed by  the  fear  of  retribution  ?  Perhaps  the 
man  was  near  his  end  in  mind  and  body. 

I  tried  to  think  so,  I  devoutly  hoped  so— for 
though  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that 
Harry  Tarr  should  have  his  own  lawless  way  in 
punishing  the  Irishman's  crime,  I  was  yet  hor 
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ror  stricken  when  I  considered  the  power  for 
evil  I  had  let  loose. 

"Home,  home!"  I  exclaimed  to  myself  fer- 
vently—" and  everything  will  be  well.  McGuire 
shall  be  taken  again,  this  time  through  me." 

My  car  was  empty.  Broken  and  weary  I 
sank  into  my  seat,  lay  back  and  closed  my  eyes. 
My  adventure  was  over,  1  was  carrying  my  tired 
self  toward  rest  and  shelter.  Away,  away,  out 
of  that  weary  land  of  pines,  out  of  these  lonely 
forests  that  flashed  by  monotonously  as  the  train 
rushed  on  I  I  wished  it  might  not  stop  again  till 
I  was  safe  in  Tallepoochee. 

But  there  were  many  stops  at  small  stations 
on  that  road.  «  Sparta,"  I  read  on  the  little 
station-house  at  the  first  of  these.  There  was 
absolute  quiet  there,  no  other  buildings— only 
the  pines  and  a  white  stretch  of  sandy  road. 

I  had  closed  my  eyes  again,  hating  Sparta  for 
the  minute's  delay,  when  a  negro's  voice  rang 
loudly  through  the  car  from  the  rear  platform : 
"  Sparta  Junction !    Chyange  cyars  for  Talle- 
poochee and  all  points  south  I " 

I  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  for  the  train 
had  already  begun  to  move  again,  ran  to  the 
rear  and  out  upon  the  platform.  There  was  no 
one  there,  the  man  had  presumably  gone  for- 
ward ;  but  his  call  had  been  perfectly  plain  and 
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so  I  jumped.  Of  course  I  fell  full  length,  for 
the  train  already  had  considerable  motion,  and 
lay  for  a  moment  stunned  beside  the  track. 

Before  I  could  recover  I  was  suddenly  smoth- 
ered in  a  heavy  woollen  texture,  seized  by  rough 
hands,  borne  up  and  carried  away  on  a  run.     I 
could  make  no  sound,  only  struggle  madly.     It 
seemed  to  be  my  death  that  had  thus  fright- 
fully overtaken  me.    Indeed,  I  was  all  but  suf- 
focated  before  the  thing  was  removed  and  I  was 
lowered  to  the  ground  where  I  lay  gasping  con- 
vulsively.    Two  negroes  stood  over  me,  one 
with  a  gun  slung  across  his  shoulders.  It  seemed 
an  eternity  before  I  could  gain  enough  breath 
to  scream.     Instantly  a  great  cold  hand  was 
clapped  upon  my  mouth. 
"Whist  I"  said  McGuire. 
He  now  bent  over  me  himself  with  an  ugly 
grin  on  his  face. 

"Well,  Katie,  it  was  neatly  fooled  ye  were," 
he  said,  malignantly,  and  while  he  spoke  the 
negroes  bound  me  with  cords.  •  «  That's  a  great 
fashion  for  getting  a  body  off  a  train.  It's  been 
done  before,  but  it's  never  been  done  easier. 
And  did  ye  think  then  that  this  morning  I  didn't 
recognize  the  swate  preserver  of  my  life  ?  " 

And  immediately  the  negroes  had  me  up 
again  and  now  that  I  was  bound  I  could  not 
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even  struggle  enough  to  hinder  them  in  their 
running  walk.  Then  the  numbness  of  terror 
fell  over  me  and  I  could  only  pray  silently  for 
the  quick  release  of  death. 

High  above  me  the  sunlight  danced  on  glossy 
pme-leaves  and  bronzed  the  great  dark  branches. 
The  day  was  warm  and  the  negroes  panted  and 
sweated  with  the  rapid  exercise.  As  for  Mc- 
Guire,  he  ran  beside  me,  ready  with  his  muffling 
hand,  gasping  for  breath;  the  speed  was  a  ter- 
rible strain  on  the  heavy  man.  Presently  he 
fell  behind,  saying  I  could  call  as  much  as  I 
liked  now,  we  were  far  out  of  earshot  of  any 
human  habitation. 

My  numbness  grew,  I  was  near  swooning. 
The  cords  no  longer  cut,  I  no  longer  felt  the 
men's  hands.  I  thought  I  was  dying  and 
prayed  more  fervently.  The  trees  and  cloud 
began  to  swim  and  melt  together  and  white 
faces  looked  down  on  me.  The  sunlight  on 
my  face  burned  and  burned— I  seemed  dissolv- 
ing under  it. 

Then  the  trees  passed  away  and  only  blue 
sky  and  white  clouds  hung  above  me.  The  sun- 
light  grew  more  intense.  We  were  passing 
through  tall  broomsedge.  It  brushed  against 
my  hands  that  were  fastened  under  my  back  as 
if  to  detain  me. 
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"  You  can't  hold  me,"  I  suddenly  cried  aloud, 
"I  am  almost  dead  1" 

"  Faith,  I'd  be  sorry  for  that,"  came  the  hated 
voice  of  McGuire  in  reply.  "  And  we've  just 
now  reached  our  destination." 

It  was  an  old  gray  gin-house  that  loomed  be- 
fore me,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  abandoned 
cotton-field.  My  consciousness  had  returned  in 
a  flash.  I  heard  McGuire  kick  open  a  door  and 
then  I  was  carried  into  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  lint-room  where  the  sunbeams  through  the 
cracks  streaked  McGuire's  face  and  dark  cloth- 
ing hideously. 

I  was  quite  clear-headed  now.  They  tied  me 
to  an  upright  timber  and  I  steadily  stood  on 

my  feet. 

1  had  noticed  that  McGuire  could  not  look 

me  in  the  face. 

He  went  out  hastily,  his  hirelings  following 
him.  Then  I  screamed  piercingly;  but  the 
sound  only  further  terrified  myself.  I  had  the 
strange  fancy  that  it  did  not  penetrate  the  light 
board  wall  of  the  lint-room,  that  the  ruffians 
outside  even  did  not  hear  me. 

So  then  I  was  still  and  listened. 

McGuire  was  sending  one  negro  of!  on  an 
errand,  a  message  to  someone  it  seemed.  Was 
it  to  Dr.  Nunley?    The  other  was  ordered  to 
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stay  in  the  shed  and  watch  every  approach  to 
the  gin-house. 

"And  you  wait  till  I  give  ye  the  letter,"  said 
McGuire  to  the  first,  and  he  came  in  again  and 
robbed  me  of  the  pocket-book  which  contained 
the  price  of  Transfer.     He  took  out  a  few  of 
the  bills  and  put  them  into  an  envelope  he  had. 
After  that  he  turned  his  back  to  me,  stooped 
and  wrote  something,  the  paper  rustling  on  his 
knee.     His  missive  seemed  to  be  rather  long 
and  to  require  some  consideration,  for  several 
times  he  stopped  and  rubbed  his  head.    At 
last  he  sealed  and  addressed  his  letter  and  went 
out  again.     His  movements  were  characterized 
by  a  trembling  haste;  he  seemed  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy. 

The  quiet  had  restored  my  wits  and  now  I 
clearly  saw  the  suicidal  nature  of  the  man's 
actions.  When  he  came  in  again  and  stood 
before  me,  I  was  almost  calm. 

"You  lost  fooll  "  I  exclaimed  in  a  threaten- 
ing voice.  "You  had  one  chance  to  escape 
with  your  life— and  you  have  thrown  it  away 
for  the  short  pleasure  of  tormenting  me." 

"  I've  not  thrown  it  away,  I've  made  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,"  he  returned,  grinning,— still 
his  eyes  were  averted.  "I'm  no  fool  either, 
Katie.     It's  the  wise  man  that  takes  precau- 
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tions.  What  Is  mc  life  worth,  with  Tarr  on  me 
tracks  again  as  soon  as  he  collects  his  senses  ? 
Indade,  I'll  hide  me  no  more.  I'll  make  me 
terms  with  him.     I'll  have  his  promise  to  lave 

me  alone,  I  will."  .     .     , 

His  face  had  grown  blood-red,  his  voice  broke 

with  excitement  as  he  spoke. 

"And  you  think  you  can  get  such  a  promise 
through  me?"  I  demanded  with  a  fierce  con- 
tempt. ,      . , 

"  Divil  a  doubt  of  it,"  he  returned  with  a 
poisonous  grimace.  "Am  I  blind?  Didn't  I 
see  how  matters  stood  between  you  and  him  ? 
*  Jack,'  says  he,  with  a  foine  look,  •  if  ye  lave  me 
now,'*  says  he,  •  I'm  not  answerable  for  what  I 
do,'  says  he.  Weren't  those  his  words,  Katie  ? 
And  d'ye  think  I  don't  know  what  it  manes  ? 
It  manes  this  thin,  me  Jewell  1  It  manes  that 
if  I  send  him  worrud  in  a  safe  indirect  way, 
mind  ye,  that  I  have  ye  fast,  and  that  I  won't 
give  him  back  his  run-away  bride  till  I  have  his 
signature  to  my  terms— he'll  sign  me  paper, 
and  he'll  sign  his  soul  away  with  it." 

A  sick  horror  came  over  me  then,  his  figure 
danced  and  swayed  before  my  eyes  and  swelled 
and  filled  the  room.  I  screamed  and  fell  faint- 
ing  forward.  When  I  came  to,  I  was  lying  on 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  post  to  which  my 
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Where s  the  accustomed  courage  of  ye?  A 
^LT^"r^'^^'^''  """""S  to  runaway 
7^\  ,  "J  '?*  ^'"-'°'  ">«•.  what  ye  were 

He  spoke  with  unmistakable  malevolence. 

to  him  Veiy  roughly  and  cruelly  he  drew 
tight  the  bonds  of  my  wrists.  Even  in  that 
moment  of  ^„y  I  thought  with  a  sort  of  pity 

for'lh^^u!:^?'^'-"  *"""»■»«  '^y^y 

as  I  spoke, "  I  have  twice  saved  your  life.    The 

■  lowest  brute  know,  lu  friends  trim  iu  enemies 

You  are  destroying  yourself."    As  I  spoke  my 

own  word.  i„spi,«l  „«  with  calm  a^d  I  ^ 

peated   impresrively-"you  are  mad;  you  are 
destroying  youisdi" 

altered  tone,  then  tumed  his  face  away  from  my 
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rteady  look  and  answered,  with  a  sort  of  a 

""^^pJith  1  know  your  bravery  saved  me  twice, 
Katie !  And  until  1  knew  ye  held  with  Tarr  1 
was  properly  grateful.  But  I've  ^chance  he- 
to  gci  the  upper  hand  of  him.  and  if  1  don  do 
it,  he'll  kill  me  yet,  in  spite  of  you  and  of  all 
the  saints  in  heaven." 

To  have  reached  the  point  ol  .rgument 
seemed  to  me  a  tremendous  gam.  My  cour- 
^e  flamed  up  and  warmed  me  th~ugh jnd 
tirough.    I  could  .peak  gravely  and  steadily 

"""the  only  reason  Colonel  Tarr  wanted  to  kill 
you  is  because  he  could  get  no  one  else  to  do  it. 
Now  he  can  come  with  a  band  of  lynchers  and 
let  them  do  his  work. ' 

His  face  changed.  „, 

"Ye've  a  long  tongue,"  he  »''"««<^  . .  .'. 
doubt  ye  think  ye  can  talk  yourself  out  o  this. 

..  I  could,  if  you  were  sane."  I  returned.  "  B"t 
I  think  you  are  little  bett«'han*  madman 
You  don-t  think;  you  act  ma  fever.  Vow 
long  strain  has  done  its  work.  Have  you  neve, 
fea«d  for  your  reason  in  the  long  mghts  of  1«^ 
S  for  your  enemy;  for  his  voice  at  the  foot 

"'nepl^SJiwohandstohisheadwithagroan. 
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J\^A  ^*'"  ^^  *  'P*'^  °'  '*^^"  '«ft  to  which  I 
could  appeal  I  could  talk  myself  free/'  I  repcat- 

^Ia  u    a    ^°"  ^'^  "'"'**"S  '°  y°"'  own  mud- 

to  h,de  at  the  Perrys'.  You  thought  Colonel 
Tarrs  detectives  couldn't  track  you  there  and 
you  think  the  furious  band  of  lynchers  won" 
track  you  here." 

"How  will  they  know?'*  he  demanded. 

At  the  moment  the  call  of  a  wild-turkey  fell 

rn^dst  of  the  terror  and  desolation  of  that  room. 
From  where   I  lay  on   the  floor  I  could  see 

Ihl^"^  /u""    '  ^''"''*^  '"  *^^  P'^nks  into  the 
shed  and  observe  the  negro  who  was  stationed 

gun  m  hand.  * 

«en  from  the  train,  in  the  first  place.  Some- 
one  wa,  com.ng  into  my  car  when  I  «n  out  at 
the  other  end.  The  track  was  ,traight-do  you 
thmlc  the  man  did  not  look  after  the  boy  who 
jumped  from  the  moving  train  ?  It  takes  «,me 
time  to  stop  the  train  and  o-ganiM  the  rescue 

t'^'' Y  .1  *^'^  "''"■'  •«  '""g  '"  tracking^ou 
through  the  forest  now-three  heavy  men  as 

^In^kr^-^  ^'  ^^--"  ™- 
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I  was  talking  with  an  enthusiastic  assurance 
now  for  the  craven  man  was  utterly  unstrung 
and  listened  breathlessly. 

Again  the  turkey-call !  I  saw  the  negro  look 
back  cautiously  toward  the  lint-room,  then  steal 
oH  a  few  steps,  and  stop  again  to  listen.  The 
call  sounded  once  more,  a  little  farther  off,  and 
the  excited  hunter  disappeared  from  view.  The 
temptation  had  been  too  strong  for  the  savage 
nature.     He  had  deserted. 

"  And  why  would  Tarr  be  at  Sparta  ?  "  de- 
manded the  Irishman,  hoarsely. 

«'  Do  you  think  he  is  the  kind  to  sit  idle  in 
Flintville  ?  He  was  at  the  station  soon  after 
our  train  moved  out,  depend  upon  it,  to  tele- 
graph to  all  way  stations  to  see  where  you  were 
going.  Our  conductor  must  have  missed  you 
after  Sparta,  and  me— he  had  seen  my  ticket  for 
Tallepoochee  — and  — well,  you  can  imagine 
that  the  news  has  spread  like  wild-fire  that  you 
have  assaulted  me." 

Here  was  a  desperate  game  of  intimidation, 
and  I  was  winning  it.  I  had  bravely  lied  about 
the  person  who  was  entering  my  car,  and  I  was 
not  in  the  least  assured  that  Colonel  Tarr  would 
move,  after  this  last  discouragement.  But  Mc- 
Guire  was   quite   incapable  of  weighing  my 

words. 
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"And  do  you  know  that  in  your  great  peril 
your  faithless  negro  has  deserted  you  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued, speaking  louder  and  more  quickly.  «  He 
has  the  interest  of  self-preservation  which  you 
have  lost.  He  has  thought  out  the  dangers  of 
this  situation  and  made  his  escape.  Look  out 
after  him !    He  is  gone. " 

He  looked  out  through  a  crack  and  his  face 
turned  fiery  red.     He  swore  furiously. 

"  I  hear  horses,"  I  cried.  "  Unbind  me  quickly 
before  they  get  here  ?  " 

He  rushed  toward  the  door,  stood,  shook  with 
terror— and  then  in  his  cowardice  he  actually 
called  upon  me. 

"  Save  me,  Katie  I  Save  me  once  more ! 
Sure  I  haven't  hurt  ye,  sure  I  niver  meant  to 
harm  ye.    Save  me  I" 

"If  you  will  obey  me  I  will  save  your  life,"  I 
cried.    "I  can  do  it.    I  will  promise." 

He  came  to  my  side,  drew  out  his  knife  and 
sinking  on  his  trembling  knees,  he  cut  the  cords 
that  he  had  so  lately  bound  me  with.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  while  he  still  cowered  on  the  floor. 

«  Now  you  are  beginning  to  act  sanely,"  I  said, 
briskly.    "  Are  you  armed  ?  " 

"  I've  a  pocket-pistol— but  what  good  will  it 
dome?" 

« It  will  do  you  no  good,  but  harm.     You're 
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better  unarmed  if  you  want  to  appear  innocent. 
Give  it  to  me." 

He  handed  it  over  with  a  groan. 
«'  I'm  trustin*  you,  Katie,"  he  said,  plaintively. 
"  Because  you  know  you  can  trust  me,  don't 
you?"  I  said,  encouragingly.     "You  remem- 
ber I  took  your  revolver  before— and  you're  in 
greater  danger  now.     Now  give  me  back  the 
money  you  robbed  me  of  just  now— all  that's 
left.    It  won't  do  to  run  the  risk  of  being  found 
with  that." 
He  obeyed. 

«  Now  don't  you  see  you  are  already  in  a 
safer  situation  ?  "  I  inquired,  cheerfully.  "  Here 
is  visible  proof  that  you  meant  no  harm.  You 
haven't  robbed  me  and  you  are  unarmed  while 
I  have  a  pistol.  Moreover,  I'm  on  your  side 
now.  I'll  stand  your  friend.  You  won't  be 
lynched  because  I  won't  allow  it." 
«  Yes,  but  Tarr— I"  said  he. 
"  There's  a  good  safe  place  where  he  can  never 
reach  you,"  I  answered,  reassuringly, "  the  coun- 

ty  jail." 

«  Ah,  but  will  they  let  me  in?"  he  wailed. 

"  Never  fear  for  that,  if  I  take  you  there.     I 
know  the  sheriff  personally." 

"Well,  but  listen,  Katie!    They'll  keep  me 
there  for- *'  he  halted. 
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"  For  robbing  Mr.  Perry  ?  Of  course  they 
will.  You  may  be  kept  for  months  and  no 
harm  can  befall  you.  Meanwhile  Colonel 
Tarr  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  country  alto- 
gether." 

He  looked  more  mystified. 

"  If  the  jail's  the  safe  place  for  me,  why  didn't 
I  go  there  myself  ?  "  he  inquired  with  the  air  of 
having  floored  me  in  an  argument. 

"  Because  you've  no  head,  McGuire,"  I  re- 
plied, promptly.  "  You  need  somebody  to  take 
care  of  you." 

"Ah,  Katie— it's  you  that  will  do  it  I "  he  ex- 
claimed,  pleadingly.  "For  even  in  prison  my 
life  isn't  safe  if  ye  tell  what  I  did  to  ye  this 
mornin*." 

"  I  won't  tell  a  word,  as  long  as  you  live,"  I 
reassured  him,  gravely.  Our  relations  were  sud- 
denly  turned  back  and  we  stood  as  we  had  stood 
five  nights  ago,  he  pitiful  and  I  his  protector. 
Now  as  then,  my  pity  struggled  with  my  horror 
of  the  man ;  but,  now  that  I  knew  the  worst  of 
him,  my  pity  was  strongest. 

"  Put  your  hands  behind  your  back  and  let 
me  bind  you,"  I  commanded. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  he  exclaimed  with  alarm 
and  suspicion,  backing  off  from  me. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  McGuire,"   I  said,  impa- 
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ticntly.  "You've  no  time  to  waste.  Suppose 
we  walked  away  through  the  woods  together. 
The  first  man  who  saw  us  and  recognized  us 
would  shoot  at  you.  But  if  you  walk  ahead 
with  your  hands  tied  behind  you  and  I  walk 
behind  you  with  a  pistol  pointed  at  your  back, 
don't  you  see  that  if  they  shot  at  either  of  us  it 
would  be  at  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  your  pistol  might  go  off,"  he  ob- 
jected, wavering. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you'd  rather  trust  to  your  own 

stupid  head  than  to  me,  take  your  pistol  back 

and  go,"  I  returned  with  a  show  of  temper. 

"Get  into  the  swamps  and  take  care  of  yourself. 

I'm  going." 
"  No,  no,  kape  ii,  for  the  love  of  Maiy !"  he 

begged,  waving  back  the  weapon  I  handed  him. 

"  I'm  trusting  to  ye,  Katie.     Here,  tie  me  up,  if 

ye  will." 

So  with  the  self-same  cords  with  which  he 
had  bound  me  I  tied  his  wrists  together  behind 
his  ba< '  "  I  wish  Kelvin  were  here,"  I  thought 
exuK..     y,  "  he  would  appreciate  this." 

Then  I  picked  his  hat  off  the  floor  knocked 
the  dust  out  of  it  and  put  it  on  his  head. 
«  Now,  then,  we're  ready  1  Forward,  march  I " 
I  commanded,  pointing  to  the  door,  and  proud- 
ly I  walked  out  after  my  prisoner. 
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"  See  how  plain  your  tracks  are  in  the  broom- 
sedge,"  I  said,  as  we  came  out  into  the  blessed 
sunshine. 

'•  Which  way  is  it,  Katie  ? "  he  asked  appre- 
hensively, looking  all  around  the  quiet  premises. 

"  North,"  said  I— «•  to  Potterstown.  We'll 
find  Dr.  Nunley  first.  He's  bound  to  help  me 
take  care  of  you." 

"  It's  him  I've  written  to  make  my  terms  with 
Tarr,"  said  McGuire  confidingly  over  his  shoul- 
der as  we  hastened  away. 

"  And  there  was  another  chance  for  your  de- 
struction,"' said  I.  "  You  know  the  doctor  can 
be  bought;  and  you  know  Colonel  Tarr  has 
more  money  than  you.  Which  one  of  you,  think 
you,  the  doctor  will  serve?" 

*'  I  was  a — fool,"  he  muttered  morosely  and 
lumbered  on  in  silence. 

Presently  I  caught  sight  of  the  negro  with  the 
gun.  He  had  evidently  not  found  his  turkey 
and  was  hastening  back  toward  his  post  of  duty. 
I  called  to  him  and  he  stopped  and  came  slowly 
nearer. 

"  Things  is  changed,  lad,"  McGuire  addressed 
him  sadly  when  he  was  close.  "  I'm  the  pris- 
oner now.    Ye'd  better  be  off,  or  they'll  lynch 

yc." 

The  man  seemed  scarcely  to  understand  the 
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situation.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us  with  surprise  and  fear. 

«  Go  home."  I  said,  sternly,  "and  if  you  want 
to  live  your  natural  life  out.  never  say  a  word 
of  what  happened  to^lay  to  any  human  soul. 

Then  he  turned  and  crashed  away  through 

the  forest  in  rapid  flight.  ,  -      a  Mr 

«  Katie,  you're  a  great  one,"  exclaimed  Mc- 
Guire,  with  admiration.  "  If  the  Lord  had  made 
yc  a  man,  I  doubt  not  ye'd  have  been  a  gen- 

eral " 

«"or  a  sheriff,"  I  added  with  some  pride. 

"  March  on,  McGuire."  .  .     *i,. 

For  an  hour  or  so  we  kept  northwest  by  the 
sun  which  stood  about  noon  when  we  started 
Our  way  took  us  down  through  a  hard-wood 
hammock-growth  at  first.    If?f  ^V^'w^f^t 
we  crossed  and  gave  him  to  drink  out  of  his  felt 

^*«  Ye're  kind,  Katie,"  he  said  with  a  gratitude 
that  touched  me.  "  And  yet  ye  hold  with  Tarr. 
«•  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  want  him  to  be  a 
murderer,"  I  answered,  gravely.   "I  see  how  an 
evil  conscience  turns  a  man  into  a  thing  like 

•I 
^°He  heaved  a  groan  and  we  pressed  on  again. 
Now  our  way  led  us  up  through  sparse  young 
pine,  where  the  sun  fell  hot  between  the  trees. 
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The  wire-grass  was  slippery  to  walk  on,  there 
were  many  1<^  across  our  way.  Twice  my 
prisoner  stumbled  and  fell  heavily  and  I  had 
to  help  him  to  his  feet  again. 

"  Och,  I'm  fagged,  I'm  sore  fagged,"  he  mut- 
tered now  and  then. 

I  myself  was  almost  faint  with  weariness 
and  I  made  our  pace  slow.  According  to  pro- 
gramme, I  kept  McGuire's  pistol  in  my  hand 
most  of  the  time  and  I  looked  to  the  right  and 
the  left  through  the  open  woods  to  see  what- 
ever might  approach.  My  prisoner  was  quite 
incapable  of  keeping  the  direction.  I  had  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  keep  him  going  north. 
My  plan  was  thus  to  intersect  the  road  that 
must  run  between  Potterstown  and  Sparta. 

The  woods,  so  monotonous,  level,  open,  road- 
less, seemed  interminable.  My  head  was  light 
with  hunger  by  this  time  and  the  high  spirits 
with  which  I  had  led  my  prisoner  forth  were 
beginning  to  ebb. 

At  last  McGuire  sat  down  on  a  log,  panting. 

"  I  must  needs  rest  a  bit,"  he  said,  brokenly. 

"  You  may,  if  you  are  tired,"  I  said,  graciously, 
and  I  sat  down  up  on  the  other  end  of  it. 

"  Katie,  could  ye  not  loosen  me  hands  ?  "  he 
inquired.  "  It  frets  me  sore  to  be  bound.  I'd 
fain  lie  down  to  sleep  a  bit." 
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"No,  no,  you  can't  sleep,"  I  said,  firmly. 
"  There  will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  you 
are  safely  in  jail.". 

"  But  I'm  thinking  I  have  the  sunstroke,"  he 
said,  piteously.  "There's  something  ails  me 
head." 

"Nonsense.  It's  not  hot  enough  to^ay  for 
sunstroke.  Sit  still  a  minute,  and  it  will  pass 
off." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  breathing  heavily, 
and  for  once,  with  his  head  bowed  low.  I  kept 
to  my  loolc-but.  We  were  here  in  a  stretch  of 
virgin  forest  of  the  great  long-leaf  pine  that 
stand  t(^ether  without  undei^owth  like  the 
giant  pillars  of  some  immeasurably  vast  cathe- 
dral, or  like  the  masts  of  a  myriad  ships.  One 
can  look  miles  away  betwe^-n  them  to  where  in 
the  distance  they  seem  to  stand  close  together, 
the  boles  forming  a  purple  screen. 

Among  these  tree-stems  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance I  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  two-horse 
ws^on  moving  rapidly.  I  knew  at  once  by  the 
speed  it  was  travelling  that  it  was  on  a  road  un- 
seen by  me. 

"  McGuire,  our  walk  is  over,"  I  told  my  pris- 
oner gently.  "Over  there  are  some  people. 
I'll  signal  them— and  we'll  drive  the  rest  of  the 
way." 
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"  Where  ?  Where  ?  "  he  asked,  wildly. 
"On  the  road  yonder.  Don't  be  afraid.  I 
won't  tell  them  anything  except  that  I  am  ar- 
resting  you  for  Sheriff  Caseby,  and  that  you  are 
too  fagged  to  walk.  They'll  turn  then  and  take 
us  back  to  Potterstown." 

So  saying  I  fired  off  the  pistol  for  a  signal. 
As  I  expected,  the  wagon  stopped.  I  fired 
again  and  gave  a  long  call.  There  came  an 
answering  shout  and  then  the  persons— two 
men  it  appeared— <lrove  in  among  the  trees. 

"  Now  I'll  strap  your  ankles  so  that  they'll 
see  you  are  really  helpless,"  I  said  briskly  and 
pulled  off  my  belt  for  the  purpose.  McGuire 
moaned  a  protest. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  run,"  he  said,  piteously. 

"  Nonsense !  That  would  be  the  worst  thing 
you  could  do  for  yourself.  I  should  think  you 
would  know  that  by  this  time,"  I  answered, 
sternly,  and  I  knelt  down  and  strapped  his 
ankles  tight. 

Meanwhile,  horses  and  wagon  came  crashing 
through  the  woods.  Suddenly  McGuire  gave  a 
veritable  howl  of  rage  and  terror. 

"  My  God,"  he  cried—"  it's  Tarr  I " 

With  that  he  fell  backwards  over  the  log  and 
rolled  down  behind  it,  while  I  sprang  up  and 
looked. 
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Colonel  Tarr  and  Kelvin  I  I  could  have  wept 
for  joy  at  first— but  not  when  I  saw  the  agony 
depicted  on  their  faces. 

"  Never  fear,  McGuire.  You  have  my  prom- 
ise. They  shall  not  touch  you,"  I  said  to  the 
man  on  the  ground,  and  I  stood  upright  before 
the  log  where  he  lay.  He  answered  me  with 
never  a  word. 

" Kate— are  you  safe?"  cried  Colonel  Tarr  in 
a  vibrating  voice  as  he  leaped  from  the  wagon. 
"  I  am  safe,**  I  cried,  as  he  hurried  toward  me 
— "hut  sfaud/" 

He  paused,  transfixed  by  my  unmistakable 
gesture,  his  eyes  however  blazing  with  sup- 
pressed passion. 

"  I  have  a  prisoner  here  on  the  ground  behind 
me,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  bound  with  cords  and  In 
my  power  for  life  or  death.  And  I  have  prom- 
ised him  life." 

"  And  I  have  sworn  him  death,"  he  answered, 
In  a  terrible  voice.    «  Stand  aside,  Kate !  ** 

"Understand  that  in  hurting  him  you  are 
hurting  me,"  I  cried,  wamingly.  "  I  gave  him 
my  word  of  honor  that  you  would  not  touch 
him.    I  trusted  my  honor  to  you." 

"Kate,  did  he  not  lay  hands  on  you  this 
morning?— and  shall  I  not  kill  him  for  that?" 
he  asked  in  a  breaking  voice. 
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*'  How  did  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

"His  negro— Dr.  Nunley — we  were  on  our 
way  to  Sparta " 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  McGuire  ?  "  I  asked  the 
Irishman  over  my  shoulder.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
what  would  happen  ?  Aren't  you  glad  now  you 
trusted  me.  H  they  had  found  us  in  the  lint- 
room  you  would  have  been  killed — but  now  you 
are  perfectly  safe." 

Never  a  word  t    reply  did  he  make. 

Meanwhile  Kf  vin  had  sprung  from  the  wagon 
and  approached.  His  face,  so  pale  and  d  i 
a  moment  before,  was  now  bright  with  a  ch«.  > 
ful  smile.  He  came  up  and  swept  me  a  fine 
bow. 

"  Jack,"  said  he,  "  I  am  proud  of  you.  I  find 
you  in  command  of  the  situation." 

I  stretched  out  both  my  hands  toward  him 
and  he  caught  them  in  his  own. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Kelvin,  I  am  so  glad  you  came. 
You  will  help,  you  will  stand  by  me,"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  my  tears  ran  down  my  face.  "  I 
promised  this  man  hb  life  and  he  trusted  me 
and  let  me  bind  him." 

"And  his  life  he  shall  have  if  I  have  to 
put  Harry  in  handcuffs  myself,"  said  Kelvin, 
warmly. 

Colonel  Tarr  still  stood  like  a  statue  where  I 
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Now  I  went  to  him  and 


had  ftiretted  him. 
held  Ottt  my  hand. 

"Your  promiae,"  I  laid,  firmly. 

**  Tell  me— are  you  not  hurt  ?  "  he  asked,  pas- 
•ionately,  taking  my  hand  between  his. 

'*  I  am  not  hurt— and  I  want  your  word  that 
you  will  nevermore  hunt  or  hurt  McGuir*. 
Here,  in  his  presence,  I  want  you  to  swear 
It" 

**  Be  reasonable,"  he  pleaded.  "  Poisonous 
reptiles  are  exterminated." 

•*  I  have  made  him  harmless,"  I  replied.  "  He 
is  going  to  jail  for  stealing.  Promise  me,  Hany, 
promise  me." 

^  I  really  think,  Harry,  you  might  promise 
it,"  called  Kelvin.  He  was  kneeling  by  Mc- 
Gulre's  side,  bending  over  him.  "  When  you 
consider  that  we  were  looking  for  Jack  tied  up 
hand  and  foot  in  a  deserted  gin-house  and  that 
we  find  him  triumphantly  trotting  a  prisoner 
toward  Flintville  jail-I  think  there's  a  war- 
rant for  the  conclusion  that  Jack  knows  what 
he  is  about." 

At  the  words  Colonel  Tarr's  face  relaxed. 

"  How  did  you  do  it,  Sweetheart  ?  "  he  whis- 
pcrcd,  drawing  me  toward  him.  "  How  did  you 
takeMcGuire?" 
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"  Just  as  you  did  this  morning,"  I  explained, 
"by  bullying  him." 

He  laughed  again.  "  I  promise  you  every- 
thing— anything  you  ask  of  me— under  the  sun 
and  moon  "—he  murmured ;  and  I  thanked  him 
with  a  kiss. 

Then  Kelvin  came  up  to  us  with  a  grave 
face. 

"Listen,  children,"  he  said,  taking  us  each  by 
the  hand;  "  i,    igs  have  turned  out  rather  dif- 
ferently than  you  think.     The  man  is  dead, 
stone-dead— and  whether  you  fight  over  him  or 
kiss  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.    He  prob- 
ably  breathed  his  last  when  he  rolled  off  the  log 
at  seeing  Harry.     Heart  failure,  I  suppose  I    It 
might  have  been  expected.    Between  the  two 
of  you,  you  have  scared  him  to  death— and  they 
say  you  might  as  well  kill  a  man.     Now  you 
had  better  both  get  into  that  wagon  and  drive  to 
Tallepoochee.    That's  my  advice.    I  will  remove 
Jack's  cords  from  the  body  here  and  then  go  find 
Dr.  Nunley  and  the  negro.    They  will  reach 
that  gin-house  before  long,  I  suppose.     I  think 
we  can  safely  leave  the  finding  of  Mr.  Murray's 
body  to  his  physician.    After  that  I'll  follow 
Thomas  and  Dan  down  the  river.     They  were 
loath  to  part  with  me  this  morning  and  only  let 
me  go  on  the  promise  that  I  would  bring  them 
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news  of  you  both.  So  good-by,  Jack.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  Good-by,  Harry!  Let  Jack 
take  care  of  you." 

And    he  shook   us   each    heartily   by   the 
hand. 


a^ 


